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<CKGROUND TO THE “PAY PAUSE”— 4 = ‘ 
3 va WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 


U 
| PAUL DERRICK 


E have heard a great deal in the last 15 years about the need for 
he restraint in wage claims in order to prevent rises in costs and pt.ces 
My leading to loss of export markets. The situation appeared to be 
i desperate in February, 1948, in February, 1956, and again last July when 
s we were told about the need for a “pause” in wage increases. 

!. AAT the same time Mr. Selwyn Lloyd spoke about the need to “work 

-< out sensible long-term relationships between incomes and output”. At 

‘3¢ Conservative Conference and in Parliament on October 23, and since, 

2 has spoken of the need to “look again at procedures for determining 

“ages and other incomes”, to “give thought to the modification of tradi- 

:onal attitudes and practices”, and to provide some kind of “guiding light” 

....£ Official assessment of what the economy ‘tan stand in the way of in- 

¢==reases in wages, salaries and other incomes. 

i The TUC has often recognized the danger of higher costs and prices 
; ading to £3s of export markets; but the Unions have made it clear 
‘hat it is useless to expect any kind of restraint in wage claims unless some- 

4 hing effective is done about dividends. They point out, as the Council on 

x Prices, Productivity and Incomes did in 1958, that dividends have been 

* increasing faster than wages; and “substantially faster” since 1952. 

di ak do increases in wages compare with increases in dividends over 

‘¢ last few years? The Government has often reminded us that the 
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increase in wages since 1938 is substantially larger than the increase. in 
dividends; but this is because wages and prices rose rapidly during the . 
. war, whereas dividends remained about the same. The fall in “real” — 
dividends during the war can be regarded as a kind of levy on capital and 
‘ a contribution to the war effort; and what interests trade unionists is the 
extent to which ordinary dividends have risen faster than wages since the 
end of the war—or since 1947, the year before Sir Stafford Cripps’ first 
major appeal for restraint in wage claims. 

The 1961 and earlier Blue Books on National Income and Expenditure 
show in Table 2 that wages before tax increased from £3,710 millions in 
1947 to £4,610 millions in 1950 and to £8,630 millions in 1960. That is 
to say they increased by 132 per cent between 1947 and 1960 and by 
87 per cent between 1950 and 1960. Table 13 of the 1961 Blue Book 
and Table 11 of the 1957 one show that output, that is to say the gross 
domestic product at factor cost, increased by 42 per cent between 1947 
and 1960 and by 28 per cent between 1950 and 1960. That is to say | 
wages have been increasing rather more than three times as fast as outpat. 

How have dividends been increasing in the same period? It is easy for 
City experts to show that dividends, expressed as a percentage of “real” 
capital or of industrial assets, have hardly risen at all in the last 10 or 13 
years. It would be equally easy to show that dividends expressed, like 
Mr. Cube’s, as a percentage of revenue from sales, are very low and have 
_ increased but little; and that dividends expressed as a percentage of share 
values are somewhat lower than they were. But these are not fair 
comparisons. 

Table 26 of the 1961 Blue Book, and other tables in others, show that 
the dividends before tax of companies operating in the United Kingdom 
and excluding the subsidiaries of foreign companies, increased from 
£386 millions in 1947 to £403 millions in 1950 and to £986 millions in 
1960; that is to say that they increased by 155 per cent between 1947 and 
1960 and by 144 per cent between 1950 and 1960. The 1947 figures 
include the dividends of gas companies and the 1960 figures the dividends 
of steel companies; but Table 27 of the Blue Book gives the figures for 
the dividends of companies that have never been nationalised during the 
years 1938-1960. These figures are, perhaps, more useful; and they show 
that the ordinary dividends of non-nationalised companies increased from 
£351 millions in 1947 to £394 millions in 1950 and £961 millions in 1960. 
Thus the dividends of non-nationalised companies increased by 173 per 
cent between 1947 and 1960 and by 144 per cent between 1950 and 1960. 
The dividends of these companies have increased four times as fast as 
output sirfte 1947 and five times as fast since 1950. 

It is interesting to compare these official figures with the figures given 
in the Stock Exchange booklet, Interest and Dividends upon Securities 
quoted on the Stock Exchange, London. These cover all public companies 
registered and managed: in the United Kingdom except Investment Trust 
companies. They thus exclude unquoted companies covered by the Blue 
Books but include subsidiaries of foreign companies. This booklet shows 
that ordinary dividends before tax increased from £282 millions in 1947 
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to £302 millions in 1950 and £902 millions in 1960. Thus the dividends 
of these companies increased by 220 per cent between 1947 and 1960 
and by 200 per cent between 1950 and 1960. 

These figures are different again from those published by the Financial 
Times and the Economist. According to the Financial Times the dividends 
after tax of industrial companies increased from £116 millions in 1950 
to £367 millions in 1960, an increase of 216 per cent, while the dividends 
of the total of 3,600 companies analysed in 1950 was £168 millions, while 
following mergers and some new companies the dividends of 2,906 com- 
panies in 1960 totalled £509 millions, an increase of 200 per cent. In 1950 
2,708 companies analysed by the Economist distributed dividends after tax 
totalling £134 millions, while in 1960 2,293 companies distributed £444 
millions, an increase of 232 per cent. 

An analysis of some 1,138 large companies by the Stock Exĉhange last 
spring showed that the aggregate dividend received from £100 invested 
in each company at the end of 1950 had increased by 200 per cent by 
the end of 1960. The analysis showed that the dividends of some 116 
of these companies increased by more than 500 per cent during this period 
and that those of some, such as Marley Tile, GUS and Plessey increased 
by more than 1,000 per cent, and those of Mr. Cotton’s City Centre 
Properties by more than 2,000 per cent. 
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From these figures we can cautiously conclude that while the dividends 
of the Blue Book’s non-nationalised companies increased about five times 
as fast as output, the dividends of a very large number of large companies 
increased at least seven times as fast as the gross domestic product; and’ 
those of some much faster still. But these figures are not really fair, 
not only because the number of companies analysed varies, but also 
because new capital is not taken into account. 

Every February the Midland Bank Review gives the total sum raised by 
the issue of new ordinary shares each year since the end of the war. The 
Stock Exchange booklet on interest and dividends gives the market value 
of all ordinary shares for June, 1947, and for June and December each 
year since 1954. Thus in the year 1956 ordinary shares were worth £9,530 
millions in June and £145 millions of new capital was raised. That is to 
say the new capital raised in 1956 by the issue of ordinary shares by 
established and new companies was of a value equal to about 14 per cent 
_of the value of existing ordinary shares; and if dividends on the new 
ordinary shares increase at the same rate per cent as those on the dd 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that about 14 per cent of the total 
dividends paid in 1960 were paid in respect of ordinary share capital issued 
in 1956. : 

The problem is complicated by the fact that the Stock Exchange has 
not assessed the value of ordinary shares for the years between 1947 and 
1954: but there are various indices available which make it possible for 
estimates to be made. The indices of the Institute of Actuaries upon which 
the percentage figures given in the Monthly Digest of Statistics are based 
are not best for this purpose as they use a geometrical progression. The 
Financial Times index uses too small a sample; but Moodie’s index, upon 
which the London and Cambridge Index of the Times Review of Industry 
is based is suitable, as are the figures collected by the Investors’ Chronicle. 
If we use the London and Cambridge index we can estimate the market 
value of ordinary shares in June, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1953. 
And we can therefore make a rough estimate of what proportion of the 
£902 millions distributed by the companies analysed by the Stock Exchange 
in 1960 was paid on shares existing in 1947 and on shares existing in 1950. 

The Stock Exchange figures are probably most comparable with 
those of the Midland Bank Review; and both take in the steel companies. 
And it is fairly simple to show that perhaps 81 per cent of the dividends 
distributed in 1960 were paid on shares which existed in 1947; and that 
about 85 per cent were paid on shares that existed in 1950. If we use the 
Blue Book figures for non-nationalised companies this means that about 
£778 milfions were distributed in dividends in 1960 on shares existing in 
1947: and that about £817 millions were distributed in dividends on shares 
existing in 1950, Which means that dividends on shares existing in 1947 
had increased by about 122 per cent by 1960 and those of shares existing 
in 1950 by about 107 per cent. 

But if we use the figures for total dividends supplied by the Stock 
Exchange instead of those provided by the Blue Book, the increase in 
net dividends is somewhat sharper. We find the £282 millions distributed 
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on ordinary shares in 1947 would have increased by 159 per cent by 1960; 
and that the £302 millions distributed in dividends on shares existing in 
1950 would have increased by about 152 per cent by 1960. This compares 
' with the net increase in dividends of 200 per cent of the 1,138 companies 
analysed by the Stock Exchange Gazette in the spring of 1961. New 
capital is excluded in any case in the Stock Exchange Gazette analysis, 
but it is concerned with the return on £100 invested in 1950 and not 
with increases in total dividends. All in all it is surely fair to say that 
an increase in net dividends of 107 per cent since 1950 based on Blue 
Book figures is a conservative one. The increase paid by large companies 
is certainly higher. 

These increases in net dividends should be compared, of course, not 
with increases in the total wage bill but with increases in wage rates. 
Increases in the number of workers employed must be taken into account 
as well as new capital; and overtime earnings must be excluded as we are 
goncerned with what workers are paid for a fair week’s work and not 
with what they can earn by sacrificing their leisure. 

Fortunately increases in weekly wage rates are easy to discover from 
the Ministry of Labour and percentage increases are conveniently based 
on 1947. Weekly wage rates in 1960 were 80 per cent higher than in 1947 
and 63 per cent higher than in 1950. We know that output increased 
by 42 per cent and 28 per cent; and ordinary dividends by 122 per cent 
and 107 per cent. We can thus say that between 1947 and 1960 wage 
rates increased about twice as fast as output and ordinary dividends about 
three times as fast as output; and that between 1950 and 1960 wage rates 
increased more than twice as fast as output and ordinary dividends more 
than three and a half times as fast. 

Between 1959 and 1960 dividends increased by 244 per cent according 
to the Government, by 26 per cent according to the Stock Exchange, by 
27 per cent according to the Financial Times and by 33 per cent according 
to the Economist. In the first half of 1961 dividends increased by 15 per 
cent* according to the Financial Times and by 10 per cent in the first nine 
months according to the Economist. Wage rates, on the other hand, were 
only about 54 per cent higher in 1960 than in 1959, less than the increase 
in output resulting from the relaxation of the credit squeeze for the 
election; and in the first half of 1961 wage rates were only 4 per cent higher 
than in the first half of 1960. 

Both in 1960 and in 1961 dividends were increasing four times as fast 
as output, even taking new capital into account; and over the lagt ten years 
they have been increasing three times as fast as output. If the Government 
tries to prevent wage increases by imposing a credit squeeze or by other 
restrictive practices it tends to curb output more than incomes, to curtail 
supply more than demand. If it tries to prevent wage increases by inter- 
fering in the process of collective bargaining it is only too likely to lead 
to unrest and to strikes and other forms of non-co-operation that affect 


* And in the first eleven months by 13 per cent. 
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output as much as incomes. In November, 1961, the “pause” in wage 
increases is in fact breaking down. 

Are the Unions likely to heed the guiding light when they are told that 
restraint in wage claims means that the economy cannot afford increases of 
more than about 6d. in the pound per year? Not if dividends continue 
to be allowed to increase about three or four times as fast as output, The © 
Iron Law of Wages of the Twentieth Century states that wage claims will 
be pressed unless the workers can achieve a fairer share of the earnings of 
industry in other ways. 

It is not much use the Government appealing to company directors for 
restraint in dividend distribution, as the law says that it is their duty to 
earn as high dividends as possible for their shareholders, ‘These appeals 
have been tried for 15 years and have not worked except for a brief period 
between 1948 and 1950. It is not of much use bringing in temporary 
legislation for the limitation of dividends as proposed in 1940 and 1951, as 
the distribution of dividends would merely be delayed and profits would 
pile up on behalf of shareholders. What is needed is permanent legislatién 
limiting the return as well as the liability of the shareholder. 

Mr. Cyril Osborne, MP, has been calling insistently for a two-year 
limitation of dividends. Mr. W. Whitelaw, MP, was allowed to say at 
Penrith on November 4 that some scheme might be devised whereby 
workers should share in profits. Lord Hailsham recognized on November 
17 that something should be done about dividends as well as wages, but 
thought it would be rather difficult. Of course it is difficult to make 
changes of this kind; but it is necessary. | 

We must look again at the procedures for determining dividends and 
give thought to the modification of traditional attitudes and practices. 
The simplest way to proceed would be to form a new class of company 
with dividends limited to a level based on share values, past dividends or 
past profits; and tax profits in such a way as to encourage larger companies 
to convert themselves into companies paying a limited return on all classes 
of share, which companies might be called “Corporations”. 





THE DILLUSIONIST 


He conjured doves out of the empty air, 


Or that was the illusion . . . should I care? 
The doves . . . the cool, white, precious doves, were there, 
Between the backcloth and the steady glare 
¢ Of footlights . . . to our tired and hollow stare .. . 
A trick . . . a flutter . . . and the doves were there. 
A baim ...abenison .. . in the empty air. 
And more . . . an awakening in a stifling night, 


A tender radiance given to garish light. 
Illusion moved, as memory moves, and then, 
Leaving its lambent echoes, fled again. 
BERYL KAYE 


LABOUR AND REDUNDANCY— 


WORKERS’? GOLDEN HANDSHAKE 
STANLEY ALDERSON 


HE LABOUR PARTY’S manifesto at the next General Election will 
propose legislation to compel the payment of compensation for 
redundancy——the compensation to be in the order of several weeks’ 

wages. It fell to Mr. Richard Crossman, MP, Chairman of the Labour 
Party, to reveal this in a speech to the Labour Women’s Conference at 
Scarborough on March 14. Reporting his speech the next day, under 
the headline “‘Workers’ golden handshake”, the Daily Herald referred to 
“these revolutionary new ideas”. 

~ It is a rum use of the words “revolutionary” and “new”. On the one 
hand, the proposal represents something less than the ideals of the early 
socialists. On the other hand, it could have been taken almost verbatim 
frem any of the current books on human relations written by enlightened 
members of management. The only difference is that, whereas Mr. 
Crossman proposes legislation, the human-relations books propose con- 
tractual agreement. 

Such contracts have in fact been signed in a large number of firms, 
often providing for greater compensation for redundancy than the few 
weeks’ wages envisaged by Mr. Crossman. They have been signed, it 
seems, on the initiative of the managements rather than of the trade unions. 
This is the ultimate irony. Now that the trade unions are enjoying un- 
precedented power—and there is responsible talk of reducing their legal 
privileges to enable the employers to keep their end up—-paternalism has 
on this, the supreme social issue of the age, kept ahead of industrial 
agitation. 

Indeed, what is happening now is that the political wing of the Labour 
Party is proposing action to compensate for the inadequacy of its industrial 
wing. This is the only reason why the idea of compensation for redundancy 
is now to be linked with legislation. The working population has not 
needed legislation to establish the ideas of higher wages, shorter working 
hours, and any number of “fringe benefits”. Nor would it need legislation 
_to establish the idea of compensation for redundancy if the trade union 
leadership had conceived its responsibilities more imaginatively after the 
war. 

The initiative taken by managements in providing contractual compensa- 
tion for redundancy represents a mixture of accepted responsibility, 
common humanity and self-interest. No firm can declare men fedundant 
without asking whether with more foresight or better planning it might 
have avoided doing so, and without wondering what the men’s lot will be. 
The self-interest consists in something more than a belief in the material 
advantage of having good industrial relations. To contract to pay com- 
pensation for redundancy is to establish the disputed right to declare men 
redundant. It also, by diminishing the fear of redundancy, makes it easier 
to get rid of restrictive practices. Negotiating a promise to reduce restric- 
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tive practices in return for higher wages, as has been done, is a waste of 
time. Negotiating such a promise in return for a contract for compensation 
for redundancy might not be. D 

We touch here on society’s interest in the problem, which is mobility 
of labour and hence, indirectly, productivity. Redundancy and mobility 
of labour cannot properly be treated separately. Nor can the present 
relation between them be fully understood without some consideration of 
the historical background. 

In medieval times the guilds reckoned to look after members who fell 
on hard times; since communications were poor and “foreigners” suspect, 
mobility of labour could not provide a solution to redundancy problems. 
Later, as communications improved, mobility of labour was discouraged 
by both central and local authorities, by local corporations, companies, 
parishes and, above all, by the Settlement Law of 1662, which laid it down 
that an unemployed man could claim assistance as a pauper only in his 
own parish; elsewhere his status would be that of vagabond and he could 
be whipped. Where there was a large number of unemployed, the losal 
authority would buy materials to provide work, set up Houses of Industry, 
establish pauper apprenticeships, and take any other ad hoc measures 
that came to mind. If there was a depression in a certain industry, the 
Privy Council or, later, Parliament would be petitioned to put matters 
right. 

Not that labour was ever completely immobile. Even in medieval times 
there were masons who went from place to place in search of work, 
claiming high wages when they found it, not to mention the pedlars and 
tinkers, who, despite all the laws against them, regularly travelled the length 
and breadth of the land. Indeed, the first factories, being regarded with 
suspicion by the local populations, often had to make use of these itinerant 
workers. 

Throughout the mercantilist period “to set the poor on work” was an 
ideal for economic-policy-makers. Poverty was accepted as an inevitable 
problem, the chief cause of which was lack of employment. Under the 
domestic system the workers made use of friendly societies to protect them- 
selves against hard times. They still regarded themselves as “‘masters”’ 
and tried to save enough money to meet any difficulties that might arise. 
If in the event they failed, they regarded themselves as bankrupt rather 
than unemployed. 

The development of the factory system put paid to this conceit. The 
capital required to set up in business became too obviously beyond the 
reach of the majority. The early trade unions, though many were friendly 
societies and inherited a great deal from the guilds (from the paraphernalia 
of banners to the tradition of exclusiveness), were distinguished from all 
previous associations by the implicit recognition that their members would 
remain forever “employees”. (They were distinguished also by their 
members’ geographical concentration and consequent ability to organize 
themselves effectively.) 

The rapid growth of the early factories persuaded the powers that be 
that nobody who wanted to work need be unemployed, though it was 
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acknowledged now that people might have to move to get work. The 
purpose of the 1834 Poor Law was therefore simply to make unemployment 
unattractive. The powers that be had the support of the economists, who 
held that under the perfect operation of the laws of supply and demand 
the number of jobs must equal the number of ablebodied men: any varia- 
tion between the two was certainly temporary and possibly sinful. 

Jevons and Marshall, while they rejected the Iron Law of Wages, retained 
faith in the laws of supply and demand and looked to increased mobility 
of labour to solve unemployment. By the 1920s economists were finding 
a further cause of unemployment—like immobility of labour, a real but 
partial cause—in the difficulty of forcing wage rates down during a 
depression. It needed the combination of the 1929-31 slump and the 
publication of Keynes’s General Theory in 1936 to make the political and 
academic establishments recognize that the number of ablebodied men 
had only too often exceeded the demand for their services. 

Throughout this long period of the development of economic theory, 
the ablebodied themselves, as represented by the trade unions and by 
socialist writers, were under no illusions. They believed that capitalism 
made unemployment inevitable and wished to be rid of it. As late as the 
1920s—G. D. H. Cole’s Self-Government in Industry was published in 
1917 and Professor Tawney’s The Acquisitive Society in 1921—they 
visualized a society dominated by guild-like associations. It was in the 
thirties, following the slump, that the Labour Party turned to nationaliza- 
tion or “State capitalism” as the only answer to unemployment. 

On the evidence available at the time, this assumption was reasonable. 
It was, however, wrong. Since the Second World War, manipulation of 
the economy in accordance with Keynesian theory has created, near enough, 
the conditions that the classical economists postulated. The number of 
jobs has never deviated greatly from the number of ablebodied men. Life 
has imitated art (classical economics was an art rather than a science) and 
the problem has indeed become one of making labour more mobile. 

It is during this same period of the post-war years that the problem 
of redundancy has appeared. This is no coincidence. It did not occur to 
the nineteenth century trade unions to claim compensation for redundancy 
from employers, if only because they would never have got it. In what 
they regarded as the short term—so long, that is to say, as capitalism 
remained—the trade unions and socialist writers asserted the right to work 
and for those deprived of this right claimed assistance from the State. 
It is true that the nineteenth century economist Robert Torrens argued 
the case for compensating the handloom weavers made redundant by 
mechanization, but in the context of his time this was eccentyc. Right 
up to the years immediately before the Second World War no one would 
have cavilled at being pushed out of a job when there were other jobs to 
go to. In short, redundancy has become an issue precisely because un- 
employment is no longer one. As standards rise, so do aspirations. 

So too does the inconvenience of being out of work for a few weeks 
while finding another job. For the worker who was poor even when he 
was working, the pittance provided by the State, though it did not prevent 
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suffering, at least prevented financial disaster. For the worker whose 
standard of living represents what £20 a week will buy on hire-purchase— 
and who cannot cut down his hire-purchase commitments as he can his 
smoking, drinking and eating—-unemployment benefits, even supplemented 
by National Assistance, may not be enough to stave off financial disaster 
for as long as a few weeks. 

The difficulties are compounded when finding a new job means moving. 
The pre-war worker paying a rent of a few shillings a week could find 
similar accommodation more or less anywhere, and the cost of moving his 
chattels, while significant, was not prohibitive. Today’s worker is a good 
deal less mobile. He may be buying his own house. Even if he is not, 
anywhere where there is work to move to there is likely to be a housing 
shortage—itself partly the result of increased prosperity. 

It is often said that redundancy has become a problem because of auto- 
mation. This is untrue except in the very short term, since even with 
automation there is far less redundancy now than before the war. Still 
less can the reason be found in minor recessions in the motor car industry 
when redundancy—as distinct from unemployment—was not an issue in 
the slump. Redundancy has in fact always been a problem. Its recog- 
nition as a problem—its appearance as an issue—can properly be attributed 
only to full employment and the prosperity consequent on it. 

By what was or should have been a happy coincidence, when peace- 
time full employment began—which is to say at the end of the Second 
World War—the trade union movement was in a position to concentrate 
in its demands of employers on the setting up of funds to pay compensation 
for redundancy. Good wages were being paid and reasonable hours 
worked. The fight for sickness and accident benefits and for pensions 
had been won in principle, even if the victory had still to be consolidated 
throughout industry. The next trade union move was obvious, was 
demanded by history. In America the move was made by Walter Reuther 
when he demanded a guaranteed annual wage. But in this country it was 
never made. Incredibly, 15 years after the end of the war, the typical 
British worker can still be dismissed at short notice with no compensation. 

The idealism that brought in the first majority Labour Government 
quickly degenerated. Common ownership had become equated with public 
ownership. The socialist vision of co-operative production units looking 
after their own became the reality of “I’m all right, Jack” plus the Welfare 
State—a reduction in working-class solidarity without any equivalent identi- 
fication of the interests of employees and employers. 

It is easy to see why in the early post-war conditions the workers them- 
selves sheuld have overlooked the need for security. It is difficult to see 
why trade union leaders should have overlooked it—and in particular why, 
when “‘overfull employment” ended and the issue was forced, they did not 
immediately concentrate on negotiating contracts for compensation for 
redundancy. 

This constitutes the most appalling failure of leadership in the history 
of trade unionism, and the men responsible for it have got away with 
scarcely a reproach. They have not been criticized from the Right, which, 
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conceiving its interests too narrowly, is not inclined to tell trade unions 
to ask for more, in whatever form. They have not been criticized from 
the moderate Left, because they are themselves the moderate Left, and in 
so far as they are not they finance it. From the militant Left they have 
been criticized for the wrong reasons. 

When the first serious cases of redundancy arose after the war, the 
militants took up the cry of “No redundancy’. The majority of trade 
union leaders, being men conscious of their responsibility to the nation 
and aware that changes in demand and technical innovations require 
fluctuations in the working forces of particular firms, bravely opposed the 
militants. Since, however, it is their function to look after their members’ 
as well as the nation’s interest, they rightly felt themselves to be on weak 
ground. This led them to such ill-judged assertions of their own militancy 
as the strike at the British Motor Corporation in 1956. They more or less 
fell into demanding compensation for redundancy when it occurred—but 
here, because they had not previously sought to negotiate redundancy 
agreements, they rightly felt themselves to be on weak ground vis-a-vis the 
employers. Usually they did not have the face to ask for more than 
derisory amounts. 

They still do not. And they are still arguing among themselves about 
whether their next negotiations should concentrate on increasing wages 
or reducing the working week (for all the world as though they were in 
practice two different things), when they should be seeking contractual 
agreement for substantial compensation for redundancy. This is, of course, 
strictly an alternative. Such contracts, though they do not require em- 
ployers to pay out money now, entail the setting up of funds. 

Seeing the Labour Party about to do their work for them will perhaps 
bring home to trade union leaders their contemporary responsibilities. At 
all events, the proposal to legislate for compensation for redundancy is the 
best news we have had about the Labour Party for many years. Legislation 
is not perhaps the best way of going about things, and at best it can 
provide only for a minimum. But at least it need create no difficulties. Em- 
ployers are already obliged to give some employees three months’ notice 
or three months’ money and others a month’s notice or a month’s money. 
The principle will merely be extended a little. Nothing new in kind is 
going to happen. It may be assumed too that the legislation will be drawn 
up to apply in the absence of any other contract and that it will still be 
possible to take on employees likely to be wanted only in the short term 
without incurring an obligation to pay compensation for redundancy. 
Details can be worked out later if and when the Labour Party forms an- 
other government. What is important is that British politics and British 
industrial relations are at last going to be about things that matter. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF SPAIN 
AXEL HEYST 


O AN OBSERVER who has been watching developments in Spain 
since 1947, visiting the country at frequent, almost yearly, intervals, 
hardly a doubt exists that the country has been changed almost beyond 

recognition, Of course, such an optimistic statement could be countered 
by those critics who stress that, when compared with other European 
countries, especially West Germany and Italy, both countries devastated 
by war, the rate of the Spanish progress is irritatingly slow. But such a 
comparison will not do proper justice to Spain. For that country, though 
spared the horrors of the World War, was affected by the trauma of the 
Civil War in which Spain was bled white and left prostrate after its ordeals: 
and civil-wars must be recognized as far more cruel and reaching deeper 
into the national subconscious than external wars. Then, again, Spin 
could never be compared with a country like Germany, having at its dis- 
posal an enormous industrial potential and such an astonishing quality 
of recovery and regeneration, mostly through hard work. This does not 
mean that Spaniards are lazy; indeed, they can work hard, but they often 
lack proper tools and equipment. Germans are unsurpassed in their 
passion for work. Nor can Spain be compared with Italy, where the 
balance between industry and agriculture has been much better. In spite 
of losses in Libya and other former colonies, Italy was still in 1945 a richer 
country than Spain, proverbially one of the poorest in Europe. 

To these considerations another element must be added: the inveterate 
Spanish isolationism which permeates the whole of Spain’s history. During 
her golden age her main efforts were directed overseas; the huge riches 
taken from those countries—Spain failed to develop them economically— 
were used in Europe for fostering sterile projects and policies. Spain was 
quite happy behind the barrier of the Pyrenees and developed her national 
character in seclusion, frowning at foreign influences. Even the era of the 
Renaissance, which for other European countries meant a great opening 
of their frontiers and a movement of people and ideas, proved merely a 
short interlude in Spain where the Middle Ages lingered much longer than 
in almost any other European country. 

After the defeat of her imperial dreams, one of the most curious 
phenomena in all history, Spain had retreated into her shell to nurse her 
wounds and to be plunged into incessant internal tensions and tussles. 
She could not forget her former greatness, but her efforts to gain a foothold 
in Africa and to build something like a second-best colonial Empire there, 
in competition with the much more successful French, have failed. She 
tried to find solace in the idea of the Hispanidad, certainly the most fruitful 
idea Spain could produce and put into practice. This is, shortly, the 
idea of cultural links with the old motherland, an idea likely to appeal 
to the Latin-American countries. But after the final retreat from the 
American hemisphere, after the Spanish-American war over Cuba, Spain 
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lost her impetus: she decided to stay aloof and turn her back on Europe. 

She was a neutral country during the First World War, which proved 
profitable, for in the ’twenties, when most European countries were suffering 
from the after-effects of war, Spain enjoyed a short spell of recovery _ 
(especially during the rule of Primo de Rivera, who did much for Spanish 
tourism, built good roads and tried to open Spain to Europe). The country 
made an effort at a come-back to Europe. The Civil War brutally ended 
these endeavours. The neutrality adopted during the Second World War 
proved the right policy (Spain sent only token forces to Russia, the so- 
called Blue Division, which suffered heavy losses). 

After the war there was in Europe a movement afoot to ostracize Spain 
and even to impose an economic blockade to oust Franco. This ill-advised 
policy was mainly engineered by Russia, who wanted to have her sweet 
revenge on the man who dealt such a blow to her hopes on the Iberian 
Peninsula. Fortunately, the Western Powers did not back the Russian 
manceuvres, coming to the right conclusion that an ageing Franco heading 
aeweak State with no expansionist dreams was an infinitely less danger to 
peace than an ageing Stalin at the head of a powerful Empire beset by 
expansionist ambitions. 

The cold-shouldering of Franco by the West after the victory over Hitler 
and Japan, prolonged Spain’s isolationism; and the country did not receive’ 
any financial help from the Marshall Plan. Not till much later did 
American financial aid begin to flow to Spain: it was America who had 
decided to end the utter isolation of Spain in Europe. 

These remarks seem to me necessary in order to make clear why the 
pace of Spanish progress cannot be compared with that of either West 
Germany or Italy. Both drew heavily after the war on Western aid and 
made much use of foreign capital and investments. But Spain was left 
to stew in her own juice; she had to surmount disasters such as droughts 
and to manage on a shoe-string. The country was near economic disaster 
around 1946, and only the fact that the Spaniards can live sparsely and 
that they are Stoics by nature (it is not for nothing that Seneca was born 
on Spanish soil) saved Spain from a movement of discontent which might 
have threatened the existence of the Franco régime. 

For Franco, the American help was a godsend—-but America, in giving 
lavish help in the early fifties, was making a sound investment. She was 
forced into the policy of drawing Spain into the European defence ring 
by the hesitations and vacillations of France; reluctantly she decided that 
she had to rely more and more on what has been called “peripherical 
defence”, embracing countries like Greece and Turkey on the east wing of 
the Mediterranean. Spain seemed to the US an ideal country in? which to 
build bases, both air and naval; the country was—at the time when 
America was entering into a kind of alliance with Madrid—infinitely less 
vulnerable to an atomic attack from the East than either West Germany 
or France; she was making fewer reservations than either France or Britain 
on the subject of constructing American bases; the labour was cheap. 

American bases are now scattered all over Spain, the great base at 
Ronda being foremost among them. Spaniards took rather well to this 
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unprecedented step in Spanish history: for the enmity of the population 


towards any foreign presence, especially military, on its soil is well-known. . 


When Franco refused Hitler’s demands for a right of passage towards 
Gibraltar and the garrisoning of German troops in Spain, he used the 
argument that Spaniards could never tolerate foreign troops in their land. 
(During the Civil War, however, both Italians and Germans descended 
on Spain: but the Italians were treated contemptuously and, after their 
defeat at Guadalajara they became a laughing-stock, adding little to the 
prestige of foreign soldiers; the Germans concentrated, quite wisely, on 
their Condor Legion, the air force aid to Franco.) 

Why, then, were Americans accepted when British were stormed against 
because of their Gibraltar, considered by many Spaniards “an offence 
to Spain’s dignity’? Probably because the Spaniards felt no special 
resentment against America. The war over Cuba was fought on the 
fringe, as it were, of Spanish national consciousness, at a time when the 
nation became, as it were, numb to its “American mission”, while it had 
plenty of resentment against the French (the Napoleonic trauma) aad 
against the British (the Armada trauma plus the existence of Gibraltar: 
Wellington’s help during the Peninsular War was only too readily for- 
gotten). And the American intrusion came at a time when there had been 
all over Europe a significant “lowering” of nationalistic feeling. 

But to this a rider should be added: the relations between Spaniards and 
Americans are by no means all honey. The workers in American bases, 
though getting higher wages and infinitely better working conditions than 
their comrades in Spanish factories and industries, grumble because they do 
not receive their wages in dollars; there are frequent brawls between 
American sailors and marines and Spaniards over trifling matters (Spanish 
pride is a very touchy matter, something foreigners unfortunately tend 
to forget), Frequent incidents of drunkenness and misbehaviour are 
liquidated by the American Military Police, who act with an exemplary 
speed and efficiency by hitting the drunks and brawlers on the head with 
their immaculately white batons. Americans have gained a sort of 
“extra-territorial rights” in Spain, a fact which often irks Spaniards. But 
they realize that the Americans mean not only more work but also a 
constant flow of money; and they know that foreigners come to Spain 
in growing numbers and that Spain has enormously profited from their 
presence, 

The profit is twofold: there is not only an army of foreigners streaming 
into Spain for the sake of sunshine, beauty, cheapness and hospitality 
(the total this year will near the ten million mark and it was over eight 
million last year), but the country through that influx of foreigners has 
become much more liberal. Until say, 1947 or 1948, she had been tucked 
away from the attention of Europeans; she has since increasingly become 
a country visited and kept under close foreign observation. 

This means an enormous gain for both Spain and Europe, and it demon- 
strates the silliness of the policy advocated by those doctrinaires, rather 
numerous in some Western countries, who claimed that Spain should be 
ostracized and the régime broken by pressure from outside. They have 
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forgotten the fact that Spaniards, being proud people, would have gathered 
around Franco in the event of the imposition of any sanctions or blockade, 
and that they would have reacted violently against any pressure exerted 
by foreign Powers. 

Economically, Spain is progressing; the peseta has been stabilized and 
the vast black market or estrapelo in currency has been liquidated. You 
can now buy freely foreign currency and export and import the peseta, 
which has dropped its three or four different rates of exchange. With the 
help of the OEEC and various international banks and organizations, Spain 
bas stabilized her currency and has increased her exports. She has also 
been working on the urgent problem of reducing the legions of her civil 
servants, of pruning her over-staffed administration, of fighting the disease 
of multiple jobs (sometimes all official, sometimes semi-official) held by 
the same people. This is an enormous task as the Spanish civil service 
has been neglected for almost centuries; it is ruled by inefficiency, nepotism 
and bribery. Still, it seems that the Government has come to the conclusion 
tbat the excessive waste so characteristic of their civil service should be 
curtailed. The process will take years; but it appears that a beginning 
has been made—undoubtedly owing to American persuasion. 

Spain needs a social shake-up in order to bring justice to a country 
where the discrepancies between great wealth and utter poverty are still 
too great; in this the Catholic Church has signally failed. People in Spain 
complain that “the Church is still siding with the rich”, and there are even 
some who ominously predict that “in any new upheaval the Church would 
be beaten again . . .” as it was during the Civil War. “It is a tragedy,” 
I was often told, “that the Church didn’t learn anything from the Civil 
War.” “Our Cardinals and Bishops,” it was explained, “talk about bikinis 
and how to dress on the beach, but forget the misery of the masses.” The 
social conscience of the Church has not been awakened to the extent it 
was in Italy, where Sturzo, that courageous priest, appealed to the nation 
some 50 years ago; and Spain is late by those 50 years, at least in her 
social effort. True, some Catholic organizations like Opera Dei do their 
bit, but this is too little. True, too, some young priests and clerics, especially 
those educated in France, have modern ideas and are fully conscious of the 
cruel neglect of the social problems in their country. They are few and 
far between; the main force of the clergy is still impaired by a paralysis of 
will and imagination; they still live in the past and close their eyes to the 
urgent needs of the community. 

It also seems that the patience of the nation has been tried by the 
régime too long. As far back as 1947 Franco, in order to lessen the growing 
discontent, promulgated the law about the succession to the throne and 
created a Consejo de Reyno, the Regency Council at the Cortes, a step which 
had to convince the nation that the days of dictatorship were numbered. 
Since that time precious little has been done to speed up the advent 
of the monarchy; after long discussions and bickerings the son of the 
Pretender was admitted to Spain to study there. He has now finished his 
studies at the Military Academy at Zaragoza and has become engaged 
to a Greek Princess. Where is he going to settle down? In Spain or in 
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Portugal, where his father, the Pretender, lives at Estoril? Or maybe in 
neutral Switzerland, which he often visits? 

Not only does Franco keep silent about the date of the inauguration 
of the monarchy, but (what is even worse) he does not prepare the ground 
for more free-play of political forces; the political vacuum which will 
ensue in case of his death or retreat from power will be dangerous. 
Monarchists are perplexed by this delay; some of them, as well as some 
Liberals, say that “it is doubtful whether Franco means business ... 
‘whether he really wants to restore the monarchy.” In all probability 
Franco, like all dictators and autocrats, considers himself invulnerable 
to time, almost immortal as well as irreplaceable, and would like to postpone 
the inauguration of the monarchy till the unspecified time he considers 

“ripe for a take-over”, But in these calculations the “shrewd Gallego”, 
the man from Galicia, as he is often called, may be wrong. He may be 
overcome by events, by the upsurging of political forces. 

Those forces are by no means negligible. The Communists do not 
sleep; after years of paralysis they have succeeded in rebuilding some of 
their cadres; Catalan and Basque separatism remains unbroken, though 
efforts have been made by the Central Government to stifle both (for 
several years the Catalan language and literature were suppressed). 
Catalonia is sick of “being exploited by the Centralists”. While Catalan 
separatism is based on a realization of the cultural links with Provence and 
France and often shows an admixture of anarchism, still a living force in 
Spain, a fervid Catholicism in the Basque country provides the background 
to the enmity towards Madrid. 

Then there are political groups: Liberal and Socialist, increasingly 
resentful of the prevarications of the régime. The younger generation is 
restless too; university students have no love for the present régime. And 
though the Falange—which has always lived in the borrowed light of 
Italian Fascism—is by now a relic of the old glory, the ideological facade 
of Franco’s movement has largely collapsed, and the country is by now 
ruled by a military-bureaucratic dictatorship of a rather benevolent 
character, the young long for a change. The trouble with Spain is that 
. she has too often oscillated in her history between anarchy and Caesarism; 
some even say that the only original political doctrine Spain has contributed 
is that of anarchism. The ghost of Bakunin haunts the streets of Barcelona. 

Yet despite these shortcomings and blunders, all people of political 
acumen should wish Spain further economic and political progress. 
Whether she will be able to enter the Common Market, as some observers 
forecast, gs still rather too early to say. But her co-operation with the 
OEEC has brought her great benefits and it is in the interests of both 


Spain and Europe to link her more closely with the Continent, to disperse — 


the mists of inveterate isolationism and to make her a completely open 
country. 
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ALBANIA IN GEOPOLITICS 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Professor and Chairman of the Departments of Political Science 
and Sociology, University of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


LTHOUGH the size of Albania, probably the least developed of all 

European countries, has assigned her no important influence in 

power politics of Europe, yet that country has been periodically 
in the headlines as the conflicts of various imperialistic policies of the 
Great Powers have expressed themselves in the affairs of that little state. 
In October, 1961, this tiny nation became a global issue when the USSR 
and Red China were using it to work off their ideological aggression, and 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev demanded the resignation of Albania’s 
Communist Party chief, Enver Hoxha, and of Premier Mehmet Shehu, as 
the price of settling Albania’s rift with the Soviet Union, thereby over- 
riding Chinese Communist criticisms of his open attacks on Albania’s 
Communists to the 22nd Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. This 
turned that current Soviet 22nd Party Congress into an ideological brawl 
and locked the giants of the Communist world, Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung of Red China, in a bitter struggle. Mao, in Peiping, declared 
Red China’s “unbreakable friendship” for Albania’s Reds and called his 
Premier, Chou En-lai, back to Peiping from Moscow before the Khrushchev 
Congress ended. 


Historical Background 

Albania, the youngest and one of the smallest, most poverty-stricken, 
illiterate and backward states of Europe, is a peanut-shaped country on the 
Adriatic Sea, less than 40 miles across blue Adriatic waters from Italy 
(and 1,350 miles from Moscow, 4,500 miles from New York, 1,150 miles 
from London and 870 from Berlin). It has always led a turbulent life. 
For over 20 centuries the Albanians have seen the shifting rule of Romans, 
Greeks, Venetians, Sicilians, Turks, Bulgarians, Serbs, Italians—and now 
Russians. Invaded by several armies during both World Wars, the steady 
rise in the range of aircraft has given an added significance to Albania’s 
position, as indicated by the invasion of Albania by Mussolini’s hordes 
in 1939, and the sustained interest of Soviet Russia since World War II 
and of Red China in recent years, Often called the “stepchild of Europe”, 
Albania has been cast by geography in a sort of a scapegoat rôle, where 
Italy, Greece, the northern Balkan peoples, Turkey, and now Soviet Russia 
and China could fight over their differences. The fact that Albamia is part 
of the Balkan Peninsula, long known as the Old World’s “powder barrel”, 
which has supplied ignition for many continental wars, could account also 
for this small country’s continual involvement in European—and now 
global—affairs. 


Geographic Backbone | 
As a piece of geography, Albania is not much at all. Most of the land 
is malarial marsh, wild forest or mountain wasteland. Although the 
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mountains can be easily reached through the two river valleys, Shkumbi 
and Drin, the country is still mainly pastoral. Many villages and single 
houses characterize the valleys and lower slopes, where agriculture is 
pursued. A small alluvial plain along Lake Scutari and the sea, along 
both sides of Drin, is rather well cultivated and supports about 150 persons 
per square mile, From Scutari up the Drin runs a natural highway (which 
needs to be improved), with branches to Ushkub on the Vardar and to 
Monastir, where it joins the road to Salonika. There are low hills and 
plains along the coast, with the capital, Tirana, the central port of Durazzo, 
the higher basin of Elbasan, and the pottery and education centre of 
Kavaia. Here are more than 200 people per square mile; in Roman times, 
Via Egnatia went through this region, following the Shkumbi, and rounded 
Ochrida and went on to Salonika. The section from Shkumbi to Valona 
has numerous bays and deltas, characterized by a distinctly Mediterranean 
climate; here occur frequent floods, and sedentary population is scarce 
in this malaria-infected region. All in all, Albania occupies that portion 
of the Balkans where a change in direction of the Adriatic coast frem 
north-west—south-east to north-south allows the mountains to stand back 
from the sea, from which they are separated by stretches of alluvial plain; 
the coast is generally low and backed by marshy, malarial lowland while 
the mountainous interior is difficult to reach. 


Economic Dependence 

During the World War II occupation by the Italians, who tried to secure 
economic returns from Albania, it was estimated that only 12.5 per cent 
of the area was under cultivation. Forests occupy 36 per cent of the total 
area. Since 48 per cent of the territory does not rise more than 600 metres 
above sea level, considerable room for the expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction is left. The principal crop is corn, and it is cultivated in small 
proportions. The livestock industry is of primary importance to Albania’s 
economy—sheep, goats, cattle, horses, poultry and swine. (The small 
number of hogs is due to the fact that the majority of the population is 
Mohammedan.) Basically, the Albanians are almost entirely dependent 
on their land, carrying on a typical combination of pastoral and agricultural 
occupations. 

Little is known of the mineral wealth. At present, petroleum and 
bituminous asphalt offer the most promising results. After World War II 
an oil town was built in Patos and a pipeline laid from Fieri to Valona. 
Work on a hydro-electric power plant near Tirana was completed around 
1951 and the first cement factories and canning and textiles plants started 
operation, But the problems of communications and of skilled labour are 
the most difficult ones in Albania’s economy, and the country’s first rail- 
road, between Durazzo and Elbasan, was begun only in May, 1940, and 
even today covers only about 75 miles. 


Population Differences 

Claiming to be descendants of one of the oldest races in Europe, the 
Aryans, the Albanians are divided into the Ghegs, who live mostly north 
of the Shkumbi River, and the Tosks, living to the south; but both groups 
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call themselves “Shkupetars” and their land “Shkupenia” or “Shkuperia”, 
the former being the Gheg, the latter the Tosk form. Natural antipathy 
still exists between these two main groups, and Ghegs looking down from 
their mountain fastness with contempt for the Tosks, whose valleys have 
been flushed by invasions. Yet Albania is the only Balkan state in which 
religion and nationality are not virtually synonymous; some 60 per cent 
of Albanians are Moslems, the effect of the past Turkish rule. But some 
600,000 Albanians live in Southern Yugoslavia and 30,000 in Northern 
Greece (Epirus), a source of periodic international argument over their 
treatment or mistreatment. 


Sovietization 

On April 6, 1939, King Zog left Albania, running away from the invading 
forces of Mussolini. Strategically, Italy thus gained the control of the 
Straits of Otranto, the gateway to the Adriatic, and created a bridgehead 
in the Balkans for an attack on Greece. Between October, 1940, and 
April, 1941, the Greeks held the Italian armies at bay and even advanced 
into Albania. Hitler’s armies actually had to come to Mussolini’s rescue 
and Italy then incorporated into Albania the province of Koso and other 
districts of Southern Yugoslavia. But soon there was a growing resistance 
to the Italian Fascist conquest, headed by the National Liberation Move- 
ment and the National Front. The first was formed by the Albanian 
Communist Party, with Enver Hoxha, then an insignificant teacher at the 
Lycée at Korcha, its leading member, later the Premier, and now the real 
ruler of the Workers’ (Communist) Party. For a while Tito and Hoxha 
collaborated and nearly formed a union. 

When the German armies withdrew from Albania, the Government of 
Hoxha moved to Tirana on November 28, 1944, and ever since has been 
trying to hold on and consolidate its position, fighting, most of the time, 
all levels of the population. The Government has been using the standard 
Communist formula for “elections”. 

When Tito and Stalin broke (in 1948) their relations, Tirana became 
the spearhead of all anti-Tito activities in the Balkans, treating Yugoslavia 
as an enemy country. Albania, controlling the Straits of Otranto, became 
a window on the Mediterranean for the Kremlin and the thorn in the flank 
of “rebellious” Yugoslavia. Russian advisers replaced the Yugoslavs in 
the army, in the Ministries, in schools and in all key positions. Yet 
opposition—and miserable conditions—persisted. Frequent executions 
were reported, and although industry was increasing, such as the Stalin 
textile combine or the Cerrik oil refineries, the income of the workers has 
been always near the starvation level. Albania has been all tife time in 
perpetual agricultural crises, although it was receiving assistance from the 
Cominform states in the form of credits, agricultural machinery, equipment 
for the extraction of oil, automobiles and spare parts, industrial machinery, 
textiles, household utensils, paper and by-products, iron and steel. The 
transportation system has remained entirely inadequate. Eight airports 
served the country, but all air service was controlled by Soviet Russia. 
A large part of Albania’s manpower was employed in constructing airfields 
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and in fortifying the port of Valona as a Soviet naval base dominating 
the mouth of the Adriatic. 


Khrushchev versus Hoxha 

Why, then, the violent arguments in the Communist élite circles about 
this miserable little country? 

In the first place, a simple geopolitical factor is involved: Tito’s 
Yugoslavia stands between USSR’s military forces and the defiant little 
army of Hoxha’s Communists; hence Khrushchev cannot send in his tanks 
to “liberate” Hoxha’s system as he did in the case of Hungary in 1956. 

Secondly, Enver Hoxha is still Public Hero No. 1 in Albania, just as 
Mao Tse Tung is Red China’s Public Hero No. 1; hence the “cult of 
personality” is still rooted in both states; in Albania the main square of 
Tirana features Stalin’s giant statue. 

And, above all, the differences between Hoxha and Khrushchev are, 
strangely enough, quite different from those between the Hungarian 
people and the pudgy Soviet dictator. While the Hungarians wanted more 
freedom, Hoxha wants less, and at a Communist meeting in Moscow in 
1960 Hoxha, encouraged by his Chinese friends, denounced Khrushchev’s 
“liberal” methods and praised Stalin. Soon thereafter Soviet experts 
started flying out of Albania; Soviet aid has been withdrawn, and Soviet 
submarines have departed from their bases in Albania. They have been 
gradually replaced by Red China’s experts, and by the time that the 1961 
Communist Congress met, China had already lent Albania $155 million, 
equal to all the credits given Albania by Soviet bloc countries during the 
previous five-year plan, and diverted three badly needed wheat shipments 
to Tirana. Chinese economic and military experts have been rushed here 
to help with Albania’s new five-year plan. 

Hoxha is really on the spot. The squabble over Albania is really but 
a sideshow of the fight between Khrushchev and Mao. And Yugoslavia is 
Albania’s No, 1 enemy. If ever Tito or his successor should make up with 
the Kremlin, Albania might suffer the fate of Hungary, while Hoxha will 
be led to the gallows. 
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INDIA’S WOMEN ON THE MARCH 
GEORGE A. FLORIS 


HE WOMEN IN INDIA constitute the largest, indeed the only 
feminine community in Asia on the march towards complete 
emancipation. In other parts of the huge continent there are still 

strong religious and social prejudices that keep the progress of women in 
check. In China the women have meanwhile lost their short-lived freedom 
and submerged into the blue-overalled ant society of Mao’s Communism. 

Nevertheless, in India—particularly urban India—the women are 
encouraged to acquire education, enter the services, take part in politics— 
and no strings attached. 

The overall rate of literacy rises considerably steeper among women than 
men these days, while financial and social incentives are provided for 
gins, particularly in the south, to go in for higher studies. l 

The transition from the old bondage to the new freedom obviously 
cannot be completed overnight. The Indian girls, even the most educated 
ones, usually retain the shy reticence they have seen in their mothers 
and grandmothers. More often than not they are reluctant to meet socially 
members of the opposite sex. : 

Even at the university where they attend lectures—at times delivered 
by feminine lecturers—they swarm together like birds, They vanish in 
a group from the classroom when one tutor has finished and reappear in 
-group just before the next one starts his lessons. They do not like being 
exposed to unsupervised male company. 

“Dates” are still rare enough, although they slowly increase in number. 
Arranged marriages are still frequent, though their number steadily 
diminishes. i 

Although many Indian girls learn dancing from the most tender age 
onwards, few of them take part in amateur dramatics. Attempts had 
been made to introduce the girls to the college grounds, but silly jokes on 
the part of the male students served as a warning to go easy with the 
promotion of female sports in the campus. 

The numerous student demonstrations are usually all-male affairs. 
However it already did happen that a “co-ed” post-graduate college elected 
a girl to the presidency of its student union. 

Shy as the majority of the girl students still is, there is little in the way 
of bashfulness left within the ranks of some of their elder sisters. 

They have invaded practically all the professions. They are represented 
among the governors, cabinet ministers, members of parliament, doctors, 
journalists; there are engineers, business managers, army officers among 
them. They seek to reassert themselves in every walk of life on equal 
footing with the one-time “stronger sex”. 

The attention of the feminist leaders extends to every minute detail. 
Not long ago they obtained an official ruling to stop female teachers from 
serving under the jurisdiction of male headmasters. The idea is that 
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no woman should any longer be dependent professionally on the favours 
of a man. 

If women do get involved in a street riot once upon a time, it is seen 
to it that police girls should take charge of them, There are women 
among the lawyers and the magistrates, too. 

There is certainly nothing diffident about the glamorous movie stars of 
the film studios in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. They are known— 
just like their male opposite, numbers—to demand exorbitant “black 
monies” from the producers—amounts to which the Inspector of Taxes 
is not privy—over and above the sums written into their official contracts. 
While kisses are still generally banned from the Indian screen, you can 
see scenes which leave little to the imagination. 

The urge for at least complete equality between the sexes has inspired 
the vigorous feminine support to the Bill limiting the dowry permissible 
to be given to bridegrooms to the paltry sum of 2,000 rupees. 

Oddly enough, in its original purpose this legislation had been intended 
to protect the male of the species. When the new law regulating ¢n- 
heritance had allowed Hindu women to share in their fathers’ property 
upon their demise, the danger arose that girls—by being given a dowry 
as well as a legacy—might overdraw their fair share in the family heirloom 
and thus deprive their brothers from their rightful part. 

A new law had to be introduced again to stop this anomaly, by putting 
a comparatively low ceiling on the cash transaction that may pass between 
the girl’s father and her husband-to-be at the time of the wedding. 

However, the politically-conscious women soon recognized the full 
potentialities of the anti-dowry Bill. They saw in it the measure to end 
the system whereby a girl was a burden on her family on account of the 
large dowry that often crippled financially the parents. So, when an MP 
of conservative leanings dared to raise certain objections to the Bill, the 
poor man was physically chased by his sister-parliamentarians along the 
corridors of the Lok Sabha and compelled to revoke his ‘statement. 

The principal concern of feminist reformers is over the relations between 
male and female. They favoured the law permitting divorce and today 
they seek to improve the status of divorced women. At the same time they 
are engaged in a determined fight against the still widely ramifying tentacles 
of prostitution. In other words, they conduct a relentless double-pronged 
campaign against ancient virtues as much as ancient vices, 

It is of interest to note that adultery is punishable by imprisonment in 
India today, but only as far as the male culprit is concerned. That gives, 
no doubt, a fine opportunity for blackmail to his partner in sin. 

The ultimate effect of feminine emancipation on the country’s economic 
and social structure is still uncertain. Unlike in the UK during the war 
years, there was no specifically economic justification for ushering more 
and more women into professions. Except for the nurses and the steno- 
typists who are in short supply, skilled and professional women have to 
compete with thousands of unemployed male applicants. 

Should the propaganda for family planning—in which India’s educated 
women take a leading part-—really lower the rate of birth, that would 
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eventually further reduce the opportunities for today’s girl undergraduates 
by limiting the demand for teachers, doctors, nurses and other par excellence 
feminine vocations. 

We know by experience nearer home that young women who have once 
tasted the sweet aroma of professional careers do not always find it easy 
to pack up their ambitions and accept the humble fate of domestic bliss. 
So it remains to be seen whether the new Palmyra moulded by India’s 
self-asserting female and chivalrous male legislators will really and truly 
turn out to be the intended Paradise for women. 

Status-conscious Indian ladies are jubilant over the recent developments 
in Ceylon next door, where the first woman Prime Minister in the world 
had taken office, represented her country at the vital conference of 
Commonwealth leaders and has managed to head a lasting, comparatively 
stable government. After so many centuries there is once again an Oriental 
state of vast potentialities under the guidance of a capable woman and 
that is a source of great encouragement to Indian feminists nearby. 


LETTER 
To THE EDITOR oF THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


LIBERALS IN THE LOCAL ELECTIONS 


I would like to add to Mr. Wilfred Altman’s interesting remarks on the Liberals’ 
local election successes in his November CONTEMPORARY REVIEW article, Forward 
from Edinburgh, since these provide the most significant proof that Liberal support 
is widespread and coming from all sections of the population. 


At the time of the last General Election (October, 1959) there were about 475 
Liberal aldermen and councillors; there are now well over 1,000. In May we 
gained 112 seats on borough councils (our best results, by far, ever recorded), 
56 coming from the Conservatives and 41 from Labour (15 were from 
“Independents”). In by-elections since then, we have gained 51 seats, and in 
September alone contested 18 elections, winning 12 of them. These successes are 
in all kinds of areas: in West Ham (whose two Labour MP’s had majorities in 
1959 of 14,778 and 22,829) the first six Liberal councillors have been elected in 
the past two years; in Orpington (Conservative majority in 1959, 14,760) 13 council 
seats have been won since May, 1959 (when Liberals held no seats at all). 


Two years ago a Liberal councillor was a rarity; now they are a commonplace. 
At present a Liberal MP is a rarity. But two years hence ... .? 


P. C. CHITNIS, 
Local Government Officer, 
Liberal Party Organization, 
58 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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CANADIAN NATIONALISM 
CHRISTOPHER STORY 


HE RECENT RETURN to Paris of France’s Prodigal Son, in the 
image of Premier Jean Lesage of Quebec, marked as it was by three 
days of lavish feasting and by an unusual amount of attention from 

President de Gaulle, reflects much more than what Mr. Lesage called 
“the awakening of the people of Quebec to the need for international 
contact”. For not only did Mr. Lesage speak of the French Canadian 


? 


concern to “ward off an American invasion of Canada”—already a fact, 


culturally: he consciously articulated the nationalism of English Canadians: 


as well. Thus, in addition to being a dramatic expression of the French- 
Canadian maturity and individuality, the visit also represented an attempt 
by the Prime Minister of one of the richest Canadian Provinces to give the 
historic nationalism of all Canadians a, fresh meaning—by representing 
Canada abroad as a unique fusion of different cultural traditions. , 
Canadian nationalism has had a thorough going- over in- the North 
American Press since the last General Election campaign, when the 


Progressive Conservatives under John Diefenbaker sought and gained © 


power under the banner of “more Canadianism”, both at home and in 
Foreign Affairs, This attitude has been variously described, chiefly by 
American writers and commentators, as a threat to the Western alliance 
and a sign of Canadian immaturity. But if Canadian nationalism tends 
to be anti-American these days, what is not always realized is the fact 
that nationalism itself, in a more or less acute form, is nothing new in 
Canada: there are powerful historical and sociological reasons behind the 
persistence of nationalistic feeling North of the Boundary, long after 
Confederation was supposed to have ushered in the blessings of national 
unity. By examining a few of these reasons we can learn to understand 
the Canadian character better and assess more realistically the rôle which 
Canadians are playing in international affairs. For underneath the placid 
exterior which they present to the world, including the British, lies a deep 
desire for self-expression, which the old dominance in Canadian affairs 
of first Britain, and later on, of the United States, has tended to stifle. 

Let us first examine the origins of Canadian nationalism. To begin 
with, Canadian historical experience has provided a fertile soil for the 


growth of nationalist feeling: for a century, Canadians have been struggling 


to give meaning to the British North America Act. This piece of legislation 
was passed by a paternalistic British Parliament before the inhabitants of 
British North America had been given an opportunity to express their will 
through a referendum. It cannot be doubted that national cohesion would. 


be much stronger today if Canadians had ratified the Act. Moreover, 


Canadian Confederation occurred when the British system of laisser-faire 
in trade and the French liberal dream of a world-wide, peaceful, supra- 
national community were beginning to disintegrate with the rise of 
Bismarckian Germany and its allied economic nationalism, designed to 
wrest the benefits of economic prosperity from the exclusive and pioneering 
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Anglo-French club. It was no coincidence that Canada adopted her National 
Policy in 1879, the same year as that in which Germany crystallized the 
new style of trade nationalism by erecting the German Protective Tariff. 
While German economic nationalism posed a deliberate challenge to British 
ascendancy, it also formed part of a wider, cultural nationalism which 
glorified mysterious, Teutonic values; it was definitely racial. Canada’s 
economic policy, of course, had no racial overtones, It was simply designed 
to end what a much later observer could still term “the division of Canada 
into a series of northerly extensions of the United States”. 

Yet the National Policy profoundly affected the development of Canadian 
_ political thought. For instance, the alliance between government, operating 
within a British political framework, and American-style big business— 
which has since become a marked feature of Canadian politics—began with 
the building of the transcontinental railway. This link could never have 
been built without subsidies from the Canadian Government in the form 
of land grants, money grants, special monopoly privileges and the handing 
over to the CPR of sections of the railway already built by the Canadian 
Government. There is no doubt that the unity of Canada came about 
through the large-scale imposition of the wills of businessmen on-the-make 
over the will of the small man, and not without some considerable moral, 
political and financial cost to the country, The modern protest movement 
in Canada has drawn attention to these costs by pressing for more, not less, 
Canadianism, now that these beginnings of Canadian unity have been so 
painfully achieved. 

The construction of two more transcontinental systems, the imposition 
of the Canadian protective tariff and the Canadian immigration policy, 
were all direct consequences of the original National Policy of 1879, These 
measures brought national unity nearer, but failed to complete it, because 
the central concentration of population, prosperity and power remained 
isolated from the remaining parts of the country. More doses of nationalism 
were continually prescribed to remedy this situation and indeed nationalism 
became a kind of vague panacea, an ectoplasm in which the solution of 
every political difficulty would invariably be wrapped. 

At the same time, the English Canadians sought their own “cause”, to 
rival the consciously expressed racialism of the people of Quebec. The 
old system of concurrent racial sovereignty embodied in the double majority 
system of government had been abandoned in 1867, with the result that 
French Canadian frustration became deeply introspective and stoutly 
nationalistic in a provincial context. English Canadian nationalism 
developed partly as a reaction to the lack ofa Bonne Entente with the 
French, partly because of the need for an emotional panacea; but“mainly 
because Canadians of both races have had to struggle together, since 
independence, to give some kind of meaning to their elusive national 
identity. 

The second fundamental cause of Canadian nationalism is the indigenous 
confusion of Americanism with affluence. This is not exclusively a 
Canadian mental confusion: it exists in Europe. However, it is being 
increasingly realized that all potentially affluent societies appear to be 
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developing along the broad lines noticed in America—the first country to 
possess an internal market of continental proportions. Hefce it is not 
realistic for Canadians to speak of the threatened American cultural an- 
nexation of their country, as if the Americans are guilty of bringing them 
something which they do not want. Material saturation is highly valued; 
and this is why no honest North American can use affluence as a scapegoat 
for his spiritual dissatisfaction. For Canadians, however, this can be 
achieved: by crying against the demoralising effects of American culture. 

This still only partially explains the emotional content of Canadian 
nationalist sentiment. A third and intense subconscious cause of this 
feeling is the desire of many Canadians to demonstrate their Canadianism 
before the people of other countries. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
Canadian nation has been a reality for far less than a century. Indeed, 
the atmosphere of the old Colonial days did not effectively pass away 
until the outbreak of the Second World War. Canadian literature of the 
period perhaps illustrates this coming to maturity more vividly than any 
other legacy of that time: it is quite plain that the preoccupatiofi of 
Canadian authors with the absorption of the experience of the Mother 
Country, which is the natural characteristic of “colonial” literature, 
vanished only in the 1930’s. It was then that Canadian writers, reflecting 
the new maturity of the nation, came to their own by squarely facing 
their neuroses and the acute stresses and strains of Canadian society. This 
more intense Canadian experience became more fully mature when 
Canadian troops fought in the Second World War and won international 
acclaim for their bravery on the battlefield. Only very recently, therefore, 
has Canada been accepted by the world as a fully mature nation, no 
longer relying on the psychological food of the old country. 

This being so, it is easy to understand the resentment which is now felt 
in Canada against the fact that this precious national identity is so swiftly 
being engulfed in the modern tide of internationalism, For Canadian 
sovereignty today is in many respects being severely challenged. The 
complications of modern technology have deprived Ottawa of the chance 
to man its own defence system; the country is forced to defend herself 
by participating in NORAD, in what is in fact an inferior relationship to 
the United States; she loses other portions of her sovereignty in NATO and 
the United Nations; powerful, persistent voices are to be heard urging her 
to join the Organization of American states; and the emergence of regional 
trading blocks may force her to participate in an eventual North Atlantic 
Community—to protect her trade and to ward off the possible development 
of an inward-looking regionalism in Europe. 

Among this forest of international trees, who shall notice the tender 
shoot of a Canadian identity? In order to preserve it before it is suffocated, 
say the nationalists, the shoot must be forced. The alternative, they believe, 
is absorption into a vague and possibly anarchic international association 
of nations; and worse, the perpetuation of Canadian neuroses instead of 
their elimination. 

The main complaint of Canadian nationalists is that the American 
ownership of Canadian enterprise and the high proportion of imports from 
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the United States are in themselves factors which “prove” that Canada is 
dominated by the Americans. This is partly a reversal of the truth. It 
would be just as accurate to say that the Americans subsidise Canadian 
prosperity, at much cost to the American treasury, which loses $1.5 billion 
annually in corporate income taxes collected by Canada from American 
direct investments. Moreover, the American Government has heavily 
subsidised Canadian resources development by means of its depletion 
allowances. American corporations pay high wages to Canadian workers, 
who would probably otherwise attempt to migrate to the United States in 
search of employment. And although the profits realized in Canada often 
find their way across the border, a large proportion are ploughed back 
into American enterprise in Canadian cities. That economic development 
benefits people on both sides of the Boundary is a fact which is sometimes 
conveniently forgotten by Canadian nationalists. 

Not only do the people in Canada who urge a more nationalistic policy 
forget these things, but they also overlook the important fact that Canada 
cannot now safely rely on her abundant supply of raw materials to main- 
tain her position as an international trader, as she could a decade ago. 
For the overall value of Canadian raw materials has decreased in recent 
years. The reason for this is that raw products can now be altered so 
fundamentally from their natural state, that the uses to which any given 
substance can be put now encroach upon the traditional usage of other 
raw goods. ‘Thus, if Canada continues to barter exclusively in raw 
materials or in semi-fabricated products as hitherto, her position as a 
trader on the international market will diminish in importance. The 
alternative is to diversify industry at home. This cannot be achieved with- 
out foreign investment, especially since the complexity of modern manu- 
facturing processes for finished goods demands a heavier initial outlay 
than ever before. These considerations make it clear that Canada could 
not possibly go it alone in any important sphere of her trading activity. 

Canadian nationalists further argue that the deplorable effects of 
American influence in Canada can be alleviated by restricting the flow of 
imports into Canada from the United States. Because of the confusion of 
Americanism with affluence, they do not realize that it is more than 
likely that if this happened, American goods would be replaced by 
Canadian imitations of a generally inferior quality, To restrict the flow 
of imports would be to lower the standard of many products rather than 
quench the appetite for them—-and it is plainly an impractical policy. 

The paradox of the Canadian nationalist situation is that the world- 
wide awakening of economic expectation, which Canadians share with the 
other peoples of the world, is everywhere reinforcing nationalis, Yet in 
Canada, nationalism is out-dated. For however gratifying it may be to 
be able to control one’s own economic destiny, the gratification of economic 
desires can only be achieved in an environment where large-scale produc- 
tion is possible. Hence the present drive towards the formation of ever 
larger economic and political units. 

Luckily for Canada, the spread of nationalistic thinking has been ignored 
by recent Canadian Governments once they have attained office. The 
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appeal of nationalism is still the politicians’ platform panacea: and as 
long as this is so, there is a danger that Canada’s progress will be com- 
promised. For although the stream of nationalism in Canada is strong— 
and its persistence in the second half of the twentieth century understand- 
able—it is anachronistic. Psychologically, it is unfortunate that the 
nation’s coming to maturity should have coincided with the rise of inter- 
nationalism. Yet Canadians have for 200 years had to reconcile deep, 
recurrent conflicts of race and religion. Although their success in this 
has only been partial, the Canadian experience is, nevertheless, in this 
respect almost unique in the modern world. Now that many nations are 
faced with the prospect of having to sink their sovereignty, whether old 
or new, in pursuit of certain wider benefits, it seems that Canada is in a 
strong position to offer them encouragement by demonstrating, through 
her leadership in the councils of the world, that she is mature enough to 
accept certain restraints on her natural desire for a vigorous independence. 
Mr. Lesage’s visit to Paris was a good reminder that French Canadians 
are so little known in Europe precisely because they have been prepared 
to do the same within Canada. 
Montreal. 


ATLANTIC UNION AND COMMON MARKET 
. PROFESSOR GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


N THE PORTALS of Blackfriars Station, London, there is an 

impressive roll of honour carved in stone, of the places which, in 

the early days of railways, this modest station proposed to serve. 
“Dover, Margate, Whitstable, Leipzic, Berlin, St. eee ” It recalls 
the Grand Tour. 

Perhaps these expansive days, when the Continent was not cut off, are 
here again. One yet recalls that, as late as 1940, the “ditch” of the 
Channel was not unimportant, although many hasty people had said the 
opposite. 

I have been a strong supporter of a United Europe and, indeed, of the 
recogniti8n of a common culture, which included even Poland. I well 
recall sitting in at a breakfast at the Hague to arrange that Hague Confer- 
ence, of 1948, which led on to the Council of Europe, although I had just 
put in my pocket a letter from Mr. Morgan Phillips, instructing all loyal 
members of the Labour Party to dissociate themselves from the enterprise 
—and loyally I left by the next train. 

Together with the work of the San Francisco Conference which I 
attended, the building of a United Europe has been the greatest constructive 
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work we have seen since the war. Perhaps the Independence of India must 
also be counted. 

This building of a United Europe, first in terms of the Steel and Coal 
Authority, be it noted, was the work of no more than five resolute men— 
one, Jean Monnet, a great civil servant, and the other four—Schuman, de 
Gasperi, Adenauer, Churchill—by a fortunate opportunity occupying the 
highest positions of power. I recall remarking at Bruges, to Arthur 
Gaitskell, that five other such men could build an Atlantic Union. It is 
defeatism, in these critical days, to say that they cannot be found. 

Does it follow that, bald-headed, Britain should charge into the Common 
Market, whatever the conditions? I do not think so. I cannot believe 
that any British statesman should think so. All our history for four 
centuries, and all our strength, is based upon other suppositions. 

I will not discuss here our aspirations towards making the United 
Nations an effective instrument for enforcing peace—the original, if 
unattained, concept of the old League—or even for World Govern- 
nent. In policy it is sage to have and to proclaim a “horizon ideal”. 
World Government is such a logical horizon objective. But it will not 
solve our present problems. 

In my view the immediate objectives must be regional. Indeed I would 
be most happy if we could arrive with the Soviet Union at an agreement 
on a regional “sphere of influence”, with which the latter would be pre- 
pared to abide. 

What must be our own region? It may be argued tactically that yet 
closer association with America would be, for the moment, unacceptable 
to Britain; and that an American initiative pressing for it today would be 
unfortunate. Perhaps, therefore, joining the Common Market, which 
President Kennedy desires, would be the most advisable first step. The 
fact remains that the centre of Western power lies in the Washington- 
Westminster-Ottawa triangle, not in Germany and certainly not in France. 

The Berlin so-called crisis is part of the German problem. He would 
be a wise man indeed who would dare to be dogmatic in his prophecies 
about the solution. But at least it has to be borne in mind that, the demand 
in Germany for the unification of Germany being constant, such a solution 
may have to lie in the detachment of Germany as a whole from NATO. 
I would much prefer that, with some decline of Russian power, Western 
Europe could be extended to include East Germany and even, also, Poland. 
But to base all our future exclusively on a structure, such as the European 
Common Market, at present inclined to be dominated by Germany, but 
in the future liable to be truncated by the necessary ampufation of 
Germany, at least militarily and politically, would be very dubious states- 
manship. The nucleus of power does not lie here. 

This remark is factual but no criticism of either the aspiration of the 
Common Market, or of Britain joining it, if the framework be not regarded 
as exclusive. The British constitutional system is such (here like the 
American) that I cannot see Britain being committed to go any further 
than the British Parliament approves. And Parliament will have to 
consider the consequences not only for British agriculture but, more grave, 
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for the cost of the food of the mass of people of this country and for their 
standard of living. These are grave issues. Further, if the consequence 
is to build up against American industrial competition a stronger home 
market than at present exists, this is only an acceptance of those very 
principles of economic competition upon which the American system itself 
happens to be based. ‘These everyday business considerations, of the 
` wisdom of competitive stimulation, are, however, subordinate to the prime 
importance of preserving a political, strategic and indeed community 
structure of Western unity which we cannot afford to endanger or relax 
our public efforts to consolidate. 

It is both difficult and undesirable to define the periphery of what we 
may call an Atlantic Union or even a Commonwealth of Free Nations. 
Some of us would desire to maintain special relations with India and 
Pakistan. Many Americans would want special relations with Latin 
America and, mirabile dictu, even with Japan. The nucleus, however, 
is not difficult, but it is essential to be clear about it. 

An exclusive European Union, visualized by the pioneers as leading on 
to a European political confederation at the least, could easily take shape 
as a Third Force. The whole theme of NATO is that the West is not 
strong enough to maintain the balance of power unless it is structurally 
united. It little matters whether the jealous or weakening divisions be 
“Sixes” and “Sevens” or a rivalry of Europe and North America. 

An exclusive United Europe, French-speaking and under French 
dominance, could easily take shape as anti-Anglo-Saxon. It would scarcely 
be much better under German dominance. . . Its pattern of living would 
be Europe’s own. The higher wage economy, more comparable with the 
British, lies overseas—although this argument has recently been modified 
by new European standards and social welfare provisions. Also the 
financial basis of the Common Market, in terms of gold, may be held to 
be still unsound. There is also grave danger of a narrow integration of 
the “getting richer” countries arousing, unless conjoined with well-financed 
aid, the jealousy of the “getting poorer” countries. It was not for nothing— 
whatever Washington may, for financial reasons, at the moment say—that 


Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes viewed with profound suspicion 


similar proposals for European Union in the twenties. 

Moreover, the life of the Commonwealth would be brief indeed if Britain 
joined an exclusive Europe. The present Canadian sentiment of national- 
ism would soon lead to Canada following politically—I do not, of course, 
for a moment mean socially——the route of South Africa. Australasia 
would soon find the British connection too remote. 

That Britain should join, for the interim and tactically, 2 Common 
Market, consciously and determinedly committed to broadening itself, 
might not be unwise. The executive clause, however, lies in this commit- 
ment of policy. The object of British and Commonwealth policy must be 
to press both Europe and the United States towards this wider Atlantic 
commitment as a clear goal of economic and political, as well as military 
policy. 

By one of history’s ironies the British Prime Minister has had to apply 
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to Dr. Erhard, German Minister and Chairman by rotation, for permission 
to join the Common Market. A wider plan has, however, to be clearly 
visualized by the British public, to which indeed our statesmen of all 
parties have already made some contribution—and Americans also. 

Commenting on the British application, the Ottawa Citizen, on July 7, 
said editorially: “For Canada the Common Market offers the opportunity 
to promote the idea of an Atlantic trading area.” It is not an isolated 
statement. One of the President’s closest advisers, Dr, Kissinger, has gone 
farther than I, for the moment, would do by advocating actual confedera- 
tion. Wendell Willkie talked about “common citizenship”. For the 
moment we shall, perhaps, be wise not to alarm Europeans, especially 
M. de Gaulle, by such discussion. But statesmanship will have to take 
the more sober factors into account. 

One of the most striking events has been the publication by Senator 
William Fulbright of his article in Foreign Affairs (October, 1961), “For 
a Concert of Free Nations”, urging—in almost precisely the phrase of 
this writer, quoted by Walter Lippmann, in US War Aims—‘an organic 
unity”, as distinct from talk about written constitutional rearrangements 
which are, for the moment, impracticable. (The Treaty of Rome shows 
that they are not entirely such.) This article of the Senator’s was followed, 
on November 1, by the submission to Congress of the Herter-Clayton 
Memorandum, urging “a trade partnership” with the Common Market. 
On the same day Mr. George W. Ball, Under-Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs and subsequently promoted by President Kennedy to 
second place in the Department of State, urged an “open trading market”, 
including the United States and the Common Market with powers of 
extending the area. 

In two articles, entitled “A Giant Step” and “The New Great Power”, 
in the New York Herald Tribune of November 2 and 6, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann argued for “generalized free trade throughout the Atlantic 
Community”, itself in turn “the foundation of closer economic and political 
co-operation within the Atlantic Community as a whole’.* What is 
required are: (a) the placing of advocacy and negotiations for the Common 
Market within the announced framework—whatever the tactical order of 
negotiations—of the Atlantic Community; (b) the development of Organic 
Union, involving habitual, constitutional and administrative consultation 
and interlocking of the members of this Community, including the 
Commonwealth, retaining the existing economic and political Common- 
wealth bonds and adding economic and even political European and, later, 
American bonds; and (c) keeping the doors open beyond this Community 
G) to the whole Free World area and (ii) to United Nations avenu®s which 
include within their approaches the Soviet Union. 

The core of sound policy is to insist, for the West, upon basing policy 
upon “the tripod” of Western Europe, the Commonwealth and North 
America. It is entirely practicable and economically sound to develop 
this community, granted outstanding leadership. So far as England is 


* Vide the writer’s Atlantic Community, 1959, Coram, London, and Macmillan Co, 
of Canada, Toronto. 
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concerned the grand historical course which its history has followed has 
been from Shakespeare’s England to the shaping of Great Britain, and 
thence to the achievement of the Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth and the 
present wider Commonwealth. It is this line of political evolution which 
must still be pursued. What is to be deplored is all talk whatsoever about 
Britain being now a “third-class Power” and about the so-called realistic 
need to adapt ourselves to our diminished fate. We are invited to “cut 
ourselves down to size” and to consider “the Art of the Possible”. Lenin 
or Gandhi or Churchill or de Gaulle would not inhibit himself by 
considering the art of the possible. In the words of a great churchman, 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, they thought it to be “the task of statesmanship 
to make possible what is necessary”. What is needed is the insight of 
genius into the lines of historical development. Granted adequate dynamism 
and vision, there will always be a place for English initiative. 

It may be that the British economy is in as deplorable a condition as 
some people state. If so, to extricate it may be a party matter, with 
_ different remedies to be offered. But the immense problem of the futtre 

Commonwealth transcends these limits. 

The plan here emphasized, even if the Russians or Chinese will not 
believe it, has no necessary anti-Russian meaning. It is not out of harmony 
with the recent statement by Lord Home in the House of Lords. It would 
be idle to deny that alike this and the Common Market proposals have 
been pushed forward by Mr. Khrushchev’s recent tub-thumping. Fear 
can indeed shape politics. But the soundest policy is not conceived and 
conditioned by fear. 

If I may be autobiographical, I have consistently advocated this policy 
from a time in the twenties when perhaps it seemed utopian, but when 
the so-called “Russian menace”—or for that matter the German menace— 
seemed very remote. It was a sound political development, in a shrinking 
world, in itself. With such regionalism, in a United Nations context, 
Russian and indeed Chinese regionalism is entirely consistent, and even 
to be urged as a factor making for stable peace. 

The First and Second World Wars, as George Kennan has recently 
again demonstrated, did not achieve the political ends to which they were 
directed. Nor would a Third World War. But the time, in a world prone 
to mischances, is not unlimited for bold constructive statesmanship of 


vision. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE— 


FARMING THE SEA BED 
E. R. YARHAM 


HE BIGGEST PROBLEM with which man is faced is how to feed 
the world’s multiplying peoples. These have now reached the 
enormous total of 3,000 million, and every three seconds another 

two mouths have to be filled. By the end of the century world population 
is likely to be around 6,000 million, double that of today. 

Many scientists believe man will be forced to turn to the oceans for 
sustenance in far greater measure than now. The trouble is, incredible 
as it may sound, that less is known about the sea bed than the face of 
the moon. When we cease to treat marine research as almost the Cinderella 
of the sciences, we shall witness the fulfilment of the vision of Sir Charles 
Galton Darwin, FRS (bearer of some famous names in science and 
dé&cendant of Charles Darwin), who sees in the oceans of the world an 
inexhaustible larder capable of providing a significant part of the food 
needs of future generations. 

If comparative size is anything to go by, the food potential of the oceans 
should be enormous, and undoubtedly is. For whereas the total land area 
of the world is only about 56 million square miles, that of the ocean is 
141 million square miles. At the present time the food yields of land 
and water are very much weighted towards the former. The world’s fishing 
fleets land annually a catch amounting to something of the order of 20 
million tons of edible fish. This figure does not include the smaller but 
significant catch of shellfish, some whale and seal meat, and seaweed for 
food in countries like Japan and China. Although this harvest of the 
sea may sound impressive on first reading, the world’s harvest of wheat 
alone, the primary food grain—not taking into account other grains like 
rice, millet, rye, barley, oats and maize—is 250 million tons. Yet the 
food potential of every acre of ocean is probably greater than that of an 
acre of land. This potential will, however, only be realized when the fish 
crop is “cultivated” just like land crops, and various species protected 
against their enemies. It may also be possible to fertilize sheltered parts 
of the seas in order to increase the yield of fish. 

The primary source of food for the denizens of the ocean is plankton, 
a vast, living, drifting mass of marine plants and animals, some of minute 
size. Scientists estimate that a typical plankton-producing area may yield 
4,000 tons of vegetable matter a square mile annually. This compares 
with 700 or 800 tons a year for a square mile of good wheat laid. The 
food value of plankton is high, on the average 59 per cent protein, 20 per 
cent carbohydrate and 7 per cent fat, but fish are poor converters of this 
into food for man. Scientists in the United States carried out studies that 
led them to the conclusion that only one pound of fish per acre was 
produced for every 88 Ib. per acre of plankton. However, 278 Ib. of fish 
were extracted from each acre, a not inconsiderable figure when compared 
with beef production on good pasture, some 300 Ib. per acre. Moreover, 
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the scientists reckoned half the plankton could have been removed without 
affecting the catch. On the other hand, as the result of experiments initiated 
by Sir John Graham, a former Professor of Zoology at Glasgow University, 
and carried out in a Scottish loch, the catch of flounders multiplied tenfold 
as the outcome of improving their food supply. 

Professor Sir Alister Hardy, FRS, of Oxford University, recently 
addressed the British Association on this vitally important subject of 
exploiting the oceans for food. He said that fishermen of the future may 
be frogmen working tractor trawls sent down from parent ships above. 
He believes the sea may one day be treated like a farm. In the same way 
as the land is now harrowed and rolled in addition to the crops being 
reaped, so in a century’s time will be the sea, Professor Hardy thinks. 
Eventually fishermen will pull devices over the sea floor in order to weed 
out creatures that take food from more valuable edible fish. The pests 
will not be wasted—instead, will be converted into such things as poultry 
food. There are far more competitors on the sea bed vying with each other 
for existence than was once thought. It is calculated that if only a quarter 
of such pests were eliminated an area could be made to support 10 times 
the quantity of fish it did originally. 

Oceanographers tell us that before such a desirable end becomes general 
throughout the world, much more must be learnt about the oceans, and 
in this research bathyscaphs (in which the Americans are specialists) may 
prove invaluable in helping to put more food on the world’s tables, and, 
incidentally, may result in the recovery of minerals. Scientists must find 
out much more about plankton, for instance, how many plants, tiny 
crustaceans and so on live in a particular area; how many fish there are 
in specified waters; how rapidly they reproduce, and how much of the 
energy of sunlight is captured by the plants and what fraction remains 
trapped in the animals. The richest plankton in any of the world’s oceans 
is that found just on the borders of polar seas, in the regions of melting 
ice. In the south this is the haunt of the world’s most numerous surviving 
whales. Generally, temperate and cold seas are abundant in plankton, 
warm or tropical seas being relatively poor. Among the crustacea many 
species form the food of important species eaten by man, among them 
herrings, pilchards, sprats, hake and so on, and are so abundant that, if 
wanted, sufficiently large quantities could be withdrawn for human con- 
sumption by using fine nets. The proposal to use plankton as human 
food was made originally by some painstaking German scientists on the 
island of Heligoland, and it is not at all impossible that this: will come 
to pass. 

The scfentists also went to find out why certain parts of the ocean are 
rich green pastures and others are virtually deserts, just as the fertility of 
the land varies. American workers on this subject report that the open 
sea has a limited area of the former because the breaking waves (vertical 
circulation) plough up the nutrients, or food substances, from deep water 
to the sunlit surface zone. Desert areas exist because certain ocean regions 
do not have the benefit of this fertilizing process and there is too little plant 
life to support much animal life. These desert parts of the ocean could 
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become green pastures, the researchers suggest, if these deep waters con- 
taining their dissolved nutrients could be artificially induced to rise to the 
sunlit surface to fertilize the water. For example, a nuclear reactor placed 
at the sea bottom would warm the water around it. This warmed water 
would rise and carry with it the nutrients to the surface, creating a fertile 
area. This casts some light on the question that was once asked: in what 
manner does the cod, a deep-sea fish inhabiting dark places of the ocean, 
obtain stores of sunlight, which charge its oil with Vitamins A and D? 
Research supplied the answer. The cod feeds on the squid, which in turn 
feeds on plankton, which possesses in marked degree the power to absorb 
sunlight. Thus is the light carried to the ocean bed, to be recovered by 
the cod. So that cod liver oil is, almost literally, bottled sunlight. 

Professor Hardy is of the opinion that the open oceans are far too big 
to be fertilized or manured with phosphates, but there are considerable 
possibilities of increasing the production of sea food by cultivating the 
edges of the sea, particularly the areas that are partially enclosed by land, 
suclf as bays, estuaries, swamps, brackish water lagoons and inside channels 
protected from the open seas by barriers of island. The quantity and 
quality of such species as oysters and clams could be increased under 
controlled environmental conditions by enclosing these inner waters with 
dykes. This would result in a much higher production of animal protein 
per acre than even enriched farmland and certainly uncultivated inside 
waters, scientists assert. Inshore environments have been farmed for 
centuries in a few regions, notably South-East Asia, and more recently in 
Norway, proving the value of such methods. Greater improvements could 
be made, however, if modern technologies were brought to bear on devising 
economical fertilizers; on developing methods of controlling predators, 
undesirable competitors (already briefly touched upon), parasites and 
diseases; and on the production of particular strains of organisms to be 
cultivated. 

It is certain that if the yield of the oceans is to be raised, fish stock 
will have to be protected from its enemies. The average mortality rate of 
a fish like the mackerel, to quote only one species, is incredibly high. It 
is reckoned that fewer than ten in each million survive to reach a two-inch 
growth, and this does not mean that even all those will attain maturity. 
Professor Hardy said in his address that the hope of adding to fish stocks 
had been increased recently by the successful rearing of young plaice in 
larger nursery tanks until they were past the stage at which the greatest 
mortality would have occurred. Ways have also been worked out of 
transplanting millions of young fish, like plaice, by using ships with 
specially fitted tanks. It has been shown that this could yield a handsome 
profit to the industry, but such farming has not been possible yet, because 
no one nation can put in the capital when all other nations are reaping the 
benefit. Professor Hardy looks forward to the time when mutual need 
will bring closer co-operation. 

One succinct fact sums up the necessity of research in the sphere of sea 
farming; according to experts the “science” of fishing today has a standard 
equivalent only to the level of agriculture in the year 1700. 


£ 
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EDUCATION— 
WHY DO WE TEACH LITERATURE? 
DONALD BRUCE 


who is Lecturer in English at Maria Grey College, Twickenham, 
and is working on a new study of Smollett 


EFORE the end of the nineteenth century, when Matthew Arnold 
cried out in his habitual wilderness for the “humanising” of education, 
the question with which I have headed this article would have been 

thought a very good one. “And lastly and chiefly,”. wrote Sir Philip 
Sidney, “they cry out with open mouths, as if they outshot Robin Hood, 
that Plato banished poets from his Commonwealth.” Plato wanted to 
educate rulers and James Mill wanted to educate citizens, but neither had 
any use for poets. An illiberal tradition, running between the two 
philosophers, had not really been broken by the Renaissance. Imaginative 
literature was seldom brought into Education for its own sake, and excuses 
were offered when it did appear. Petrarch, a typical Renaissance humanist, 
was of the opinion that the Aeneid was an allegory of the Good Life. 
Alfonso d’Este, a typical Renaissance patron, intended to promote a 
similar moral allegory by his encouragement of Tasso. Everything which 
mattered in the Classics was whittled away by philology, and, although 
the Elizabethan educationist Sir Thomas Elyot considered that grammar 
is “but an introduction to the understanding of authors”, there can be 
little doubt that right up to the eighteenth century grammar was still 
regarded as the self-sufficient study it had been during the Middle Ages. 

To James Mill, education was a mere handling of materials in the hope 
of a profitable return, and like a good business-man, he had no time for 
what he dismissed as sentiment. That poetry does not instruct is one of 
Plato’s lesser objections. (Cicero, taking the limited view that Truth is a 
collection of specific material facts, seconded this objection by observing 
that all poets are liars.) But Plato’s major objection to poetry was that 
it can influence behaviour through emotion. He did not care whether 
the behaviour itself was good or bad. The very fact that reason was set 
aside made poetry part of that instinctive way of life which Socrates had 
tried to root out, so that rational conduct might take its place. To Plato 
poetry represented an appeal to animal grudges and favours, to the warmth 
of spontaneous feeling, to familiar emotional responses. Such an appeal 
Aristophanes had made against Socrates in The Clouds, which was unfair 
and jingoistic, yet stirred a thousand clannish pulsations. 

Platoecondemned the exploitation of any emotion, whether good or bad, 
whether pity or terror. Far more numerous have been the writers who, 
accepting a precise moral code, have condemned the exploitation of those 
emotions or sentiments which are damaging to such a code. This ethical - 
rather than philosophical concern with the way that imaginative literature 
conditions behaviour, which was evident in the recent controversy over 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, is most conspicuous in the nineteenth century 
debate on Restoration Comedy. Charles Lamb’s justification for the 
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adulteries in the plays of Congreve and Vanburgh was that the characters 
inhabit a fanciful world which is not believed in by the audience, and 
so has no bearing on real life. Macaulay was far more perceptive when 
he saw that every young man in the playhouse to some extent identifies 
himself with the hero of the piece, and is willing to accept a mode of 
behaviour which is presented to him as both attractive and socially com- 
mendable. A related tendency is for young people to imitate what has 
the appearance of intellectual or social superiority. No doubt the poems 
of Lord Byron propagated many scowling young outlaws and the 
Fleurs du Mal nourished a number of apprentice Satanists, but such 
poses are seldom sustained for long, and are too ill-adapted to real life to 
cause socially dangerous conduct. What stays is a feeling for Byron’s 
dash and Baudelaire’s music. It cannot really be said that A Rebours 
precipitated the tragedy of Oscar Wilde or that Les Fleurs du Mal made 
more inevitable the ordeal of Swinburne, although each of the two works 
made an existing condition articulate. “All the same, it cannot be denied, 
either, that imaginative literature has a powerful and lasting formative 
effect. 

Many moralists have accepted the fact, and attempted to tame this 
Caliban, but conscious attempts to push through extraneous didactic 
material have rarely been successful. The conte moral is a particularly 
boring feature of eighteenth century French literature, and the Stakhavonite 
protestations of Soviet writing are so zealous that the reader can find in 
them no approximation to any life which he might lead himself. James 
Mill himself admitted the usefulness of Mrs. Edgeworth’s moral tales, 
in which the diligent children do not play with toys, but learn to build 
things with bricks and make chemical experiments. All these works are 
clumsy to an extreme degree, worthless as art and unconvincing as 
argument, and such school “readers” as Eric, or Little by Little and 
Sandford and Merton have been thrown out by now in the interests of 
both literature and morality. James Mill and Mrs. Edgeworth’s husband 
(the author of Practical Education) thought that these works created the 
right association of ideas. This was not so. The decencies of conduct 
are hardly to be associated with a conspicuous display of priggishness on 
the part of the author. 

What, then, is it which has assessably good influence on the reader? 
In the first place, it must be a literature based on experience and having 
an architecture of conduct which would not come apart in real life. 
Secondly, it should be more concerned with quickening and refining the 
reader’s sensibility than with illustrating a code of behaviour. It must be 
prepared to let morality take its chance in the larger awareness which 
literature seeks to further. Nine times out of ten the criterion which a 
man has for his conduct is based, not on his religious beliefs or his aware- 
ness of a social contract, but on his human sympathies. Human sympathies 
are exactly what imaginative literature is concerned with, and, since the 
human sympathies provide the morality which works and is put into 
practice, such literature is not only what James Mill would call the right 
moral nourishment but also, in a way, a gauge of morality. 
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Literature has for its purpose the exploration of real life, whether it 
traces the twists and quirks of a motive, or fixes the exact slant of a shaft 
of morning light. Inevitably life is put on trial, and morality also. The 
writer cannot pervert the reader even if he wants to, because if the writer 
is truly vicious, the sympathies of the reader who is not will militate 
against the writer. There is a passage in George Moore’s Confessions of 
a Young Man which is demonstrably immoral, since it exults in the helpless 
sufferings of a harmless creature, a guinea pig which was tied up so that 
it could be approached and swallowed by the author’s pet python. The 
effect of the passage is a vivid determination to read no more of such a 
writer, Compared with nastiness of this sort, the adulteries of Restoration 
Comedy are light things. In fact, the Restoration dramatists are not 
concerned with the advancement of adultery as such, and if they had been, 
few people would have been amused. The spectacle of two people abusing 
a trusting third person who does not deserve such treatment is one which 
can inspire nothing but repugnance. But the point of Restoration Comedy 
is that everyone receives his deserts except the hero and heroine, *who 
receive better than they deserve. To protest against the tricking of Mr. 
Fondlewife or Sir John Brute is as absurd as to suggest that Lady Wishfort 
is badly treated. The fact is that Fondlewife and the others, like Chaucer’s 
Master January and the husbands of the Decameron, did not marry for 
the reasons which made matrimony an institution so venerated by 
Macaulay. 

Imaginative literature, then, plays a valuable part in what John Stuart 
Mill called “the education of the feelings”, and it is superfluous to have 
a deliberate moral intention in choosing reading material for children. 
“Give me the making of the songs of a nation, and I care not who makes 
its laws.” John Stuart Mill, whose early mental crisis was due to the arid 
utilitarian teaching of his father, went so far as to say that the passions and 
the virtues have the same root in human sympathies. In his Address at 
St. Andrew’s he spoke eloquently of the need for the cultivation, through 
the Arts, of these sympathies, of which our material and intellectual progress 
is only the instrument. It is in terms of the Address at St. Andrew’s 
that we can explain and justify Shelley’s dictum that “poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world”. 

Directly or indirectly, whether it is Virgil’s account of Dido’s misery 
or Walter Pater’s appreciation of the paintings of Botticelli, literature is a 
consideration and assessment of real life. It is unavoidably so, because 
imagination is inseparable from experience. Experience accounts for the 
difference between the vigorous actuality of Rubens and the standardized 
nudes “of Boucher, the men and women of Shakespeare and the ethic 
impersonations of Corneille. Often, as Zola pointed out, exact observation 
provides a springboard for “a starry leap”. Literature is an account of a 
process which goes on working around and within the hild. He is 
entitled to an honest account. Only this will help him in the consideration 
and enlargement of his own experience. A dishonest interpretation, as 
in the Victorian romances of virtue, will hamper him by giving him 
expectations unrelated to the business in hand. One is doubtful about 
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Dickens. In his more self-conscious passages he habitually described people 
as behaving in a way that nobody (and certainly not Charles Dickens) 
behaved in the London which he shared with Henry Mayhew. Little Nell 
and Little Dorrit and all the other little ones encumber the child with 
illusions and make him see life at the same remove as the girl in 
Northanger Abbey who had read too much of Mrs. Radcliffe’s fiction. 
It would be wrong to exclude Dickens or even Mrs. Radcliffe because of 
their pertinacious falsity, and any intervention or explanation would 
certainly be impertinent. Width of reading is the corrective here. At a 
later stage the child should be encouraged to read such social realists of 
our own time as Grahame Greene and William Faulkner. Adolescents are 
unusually sensitive to external standards, and it is important that they 
should be given ones which are in fact true. 

The child should indeed be encouraged to read as many books as 
possible, to range widely and liberally in whatever directions his own 
inclinations may suggest to him, both in English and in foreign and 
CYassical literature. It is nearly criminal that, in spite of all the strenuous 
linguistic work of the lower forms of a Grammar School, only the minority 
who take a special course in the Sixth Form ever read a major work in 
the language which they have taken such pains to learn. The others are 
left knowing their conjugations but unaware of Voltaire or Goethe. English 
education is particularly backward in this respect. No education can be 
regarded as liberal if it does not include some acquaintance with foreign 
literature, preferably in the native language of the writers, but at least in 
reputable translations. At this stage breadth and spaciousness of study 
are more important than a single-minded intensity. What is the use of 
being in a fair position to bring out a critical edition of Caesar’s 
Commentaries if one has not read a single other Latin work? Hallam 
wrote of Montaigne that he was the first French writer of whom an English 
gentleman would be ashamed of not having heard. We should be hard 
put to it nowadays if this was the criterion of gentility, but Hallam, in 
his view of what constitutes a claim to the respect and attention of others, 
showed a large-mindedness which was typical of his age. The Victorians 
are often sneered at by contemporaries of ours who, by Victorian standards, 
are only half-educated. 

So convinced were the Victorians of the value of literature, so anxious 
were they to entrench themselves in a wide humanity, that it was possible 
to bring out in popular editions, such as Cassell’s Threepenny Library, 
works like Lord Herbert’s Autobiography and Fairfax’s translation of 
Tasso. This was the result of the literary and history sense which a 
humanistic education nurtured, English, “the new humanity”,®can still 
foster such a sense. It is, rightly treated, an ample substitute. What is 
the right treatment? 

We start from the child, with its eager fantasies and its craving for 
exploration, “the child in love with maps and pictures” to whose vast 
appetite the world is no more than equal. It is our duty not to thwart or 
pall that appetite. No system of prescribed or mechanistic studies will 
serve our purpose, which is to promote a well-judged enthusiasm. Much 
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will depend on the range and gusto of the teacher. To use the Spens 
Committee’s regrettable but well-meaning phrase, a taste for literature is 
“caught, not taught”. Much again will depend on the school library, 
which is the very vitals of humane studies, and should have at least a 
complete set of one of the collections of standard works, such as the Oxford 
World’s Classics, or the equivalent of this set. (A child can hardly respect 
the grace and amenity of literature when a school provides no facility for 
individual study and research beyond a huddle of weary-looking books in 
a drab and moribund room.) Obviously one must respect what the younger 
child is most interested in—rapid, straightforward action. But this quality 
is to be found in works of intrinsic value, and there is no need for the 
child to be turned over, as often happens, to works which are valueless as 
literature. The poet Cowley describes how, when he was very young, he 
was “infinitely delighted” by a chance copy of the Faerie Queene, with 
its “knights and giants, and monsters, and brave houses”. John Stuart Mill 
records his own love, in early childhood, of adventurous history, books 
of voyages and Pope’s Homer. What indeed could be faster-moving eor 
more direct than the Iliad, even in Pope’s translation? 

Literature is a criticism of life and a means of enlarging awareness of 
life. In both respects it cannot but enter the personality of the reader. 
Cowley, in the passage just quoted, compares his youthful reading of the 
poets to “letters cut in a young tree, which with the tree grow proportion- 
ately”. The image is in every way an apt one. In deciding what is most 
valid, most ultimate in ourselves, we are bound to take into account that 
imaginative liaison which makes us carry with us for ever, as part of our 
most immediate identity, a few half-forgotten stanzas of the Faerie Queene, 
let us say, or a single thrilling line of John Donne. 


LETTERS— 


POLISH EMIGRE WRITERS 
Z. A. GRABOWSKI 


T can be argued that for Polish literature, the necessity for living in 
exile does not hold special terrors; already once in its history, after 
the defeat of the 1831 revolt against Russia, the most illustrious names 

in the literature of Poland—Mickiewicz, Slowacki, Krasinski and many 
others, as well as that great poet of music, Chopin—went to France, the 
Poles’ second country, and worked there. From this great source of 
creativerfess in exile, Poland has drawn her inspirations and hopes till 
the present day. Thus it would have seemed that another emigration, 
after the 1939 defeat, was creating for her literature the chance of another 
golden age. 

This was not the case, and the reasons are not difficult to discover. In 
the meantime, many things have happened: Europe after 1831 was a 
different proposition from the Europe after 1945. In 1831 it was in many 
respects more free for the exchange of ideas than our shattered and split 
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Continent’ in 1945; Europe was probably much more a unity in 1831 
` than in 1945. Poland seems to be less inclined to think today than in 
1831 or 1914 that help will come from the West; she has to rely on her 
own strength for survival. In an atomic age she doesn’t want a “universal 
war of peoples”’—for which Mickiewicz prayed—to descend upon her. 
_ She now refuses to believe that emigrés—whether politicians or writers— 
can change the face of their country as they did in Russia in 1917. The 
importance of literature has declined during the 130 years; there are no 
Byrons, no Hugos, to fire the imagination of their peoples—and even if 
there were poets of that calibre they would not be able to carry the nations 
with them. This is still the era of homo politicus; and the influence of 
literature over the imagination of people is a thing of the past. 

The emigré literature does not possess names of really great standing, 
with the exception of C. Milosz, the author of the revealing book, The 
Captive Mind, and K. Wierzynski, the poet; the emigré literature abounds 
in writers either old and sterile or young and as yet unformed. It is not 
read avidly in Poland, as 130 years ago, the poems of Mickiewicz, Slowacki 
and Krasinski were read; and several writers decided to return to Poland 
(Tuwim, Slonimski, S. Mackiewicz, Madame Kossak-Szczucka, Wanko- 
wicz). Some have come to the conclusion that the self-imposed ban on 
publishing their works in Poland is a suicidal act not appreciated by 
Polish opinion. Polish opinion cannot see the reason why the people of 
Poland have to be punished by emigré writers for the fact that Poland 
had the misfortune to be under Communist yoke; the fact that emigré 
writers, who should know better, couldn’t distinguish between nation and 
Government, bewildered the Poles. More and more books by emigré 
authors appear in Poland, and it seems that the trek back to Poland has 
by no means ended. This cannot be wondered at, as the majority of 
authors in exile failed to strike roots in their countries of adoption 
(England, France, Australia, Canada, Latin America, USA); and as the 
chances of reaching the masses, and having one’s work published in 
thousands of copies (before the war the average figure was only about 
2,000 copies), are now better than ever in Poland. 

Two names spring to one’s mind in this context: Wierzynski, the 
dynamic and creative poet, and Milosz, the greatest all-round writer— 
for he is not only a poet (reminding one slightly of Eliot by the thoughtful 
intensity of his verses, but different from him in the emotional power 
which breaks through his intellectualism), but also a superb essayist, a 
good novelist (his Valley of Issa contains some of the finest pages written 
in Polish during the last 20 years or so) and a’man who really lives in 
full contact with the culture and thought of the West. (His recently pub- 
lished book, Our Homely Europe, a collection of essays, bears witness to 
this fact.) Milosz is a truly European writer, while only too many of his 
colleagues smack of parochialism and do not greatly profit from their stay 
abroad; their field of vision is limited and they remain too greatly fascinated 
by the picture either of pre-war Poland or of their martyrdom during the 
war (in either German or Russian camps). 

The older generation—F. Goetel, Z. Nowakowski, J. Wittlin, whose 
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novels were highly praised before the war (Goetel’s From 
published in English, was eagerly hailed)—seems to t 
paralysis of their creative powers or to be living in ghet 
The great poet Lechon, who died tragically three years 
was haunted by the nightmare of literary sterility. Bott 
in exile and his Diaries show a dangerous exhaustic 
capacity. Wierzynski escaped that bane and his poer 
new expression. 

Gombrowicz, who lives in Latin America, was ac 
war for his novel, Ferdydurke—it came out in French 
lations last year—for the originality of style and strang 
has since written dramatic works and novels and has 
from his Diaries in that eminent Paris monthly Kultur 
a talented writer with a penchant for a contorted style 
of an opera-bouffe type, if I may be permitted to use ; 
and strikes many as tiring; his intellectual depth 1 
Saturated with artificiality, irritating by his egotism 
Gombrowicz was greeted in Poland in the last few 
prophet; his witty fireworks were too often taken for 
careful study of that author, whose master was a writes 
S. I. Witkiewicz, playwright, painter and novelist (who 
in 1939), will discover superficiality in the brilliance. ] 
claustrophobia of a small milieu and his arrogant self 
be his worst enemy. 

Another writer who lives in Latin America, A. Bol 
mentioned here: his Sketches with a Pen, an accoun 
occupied France, are first-rate. Bobkowski is a writ 
culture, a man who can observe and who is not obse: 
Poland to the exclusion of everything else. 

J. Mackiewicz, the brother of S. Mackiewicz, will re 
of emigré literature for his novel The Road to Nov 
German; due to appear in an English translation sh 
from the Eastern marches of Poland under Commur 
sombre colours (Milosz’s The Valley of Issa offers an 
for Milosz describes the same region), is of real valu 
by J. Mackiewicz fall short of the standard set by The 

T. Parnicki, who lives in Latin America, was alrea: 
serious writers of pre-war era: his historical novels, del 
of the collapse of the Roman Empire (here he reminds u 
are startling studies. Parnicki is a dedicated writer, 
his books are published in Poland and have been - 
interest. They deserve to be published in English. 

Madame Kuncewicz’s delicate psychological novels - 
English (like Madame Kossak’s historical novels). S 
New York; her novels were re-published in Poland anı 
by critics. 

T. Nowakowski, who lives in Munich, has a flambo 
province is the short story and some of his stories (e.g. ’ 
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Struck by Pest) must be ranked very high. His novel The Camp of All 
Saints Jacks construction and cohesion. He should watch carefully his 
propensity to over-write. He is a brilliant causeur who often writes as 
he talks; his obsession with memories of German camps, though perfectly 
understandable, is a restrictive factor. 

A similar danger of over-writing looms over J. Rostworowski, a young 
poet of great promise, prematurely acclaimed a master—but emigré circles 
create a false hierarchy of values and serious criticism is practically non- 
existent; it is too often reduced to praise regarded as an act of charity. 
Some of his poems overflow with exuberance; they discard restraint and 
introduce elements of patriotic Kitsch. Rostworowski’s over-buoyancy, 
sometimes reminiscent of Dylan Thomas, may prove his undoing. 

Herling-Grudzinski, whose moving account, A World Apart, brilliantly 
translated into English, of his experiences in Soviet Russia was one of 
the noblest books about that tragic country (a similar comment applies to 
J. Czapski’s The Inhuman Earth, published in French translation), is a 
fine writer, not enough appreciated in emigré circles. His story, The 
Tower, must rank as one of the best achievements of Polish post-war 
literature. He is an essayist of high quality and a man who fully lives 
the life of a European. (Herling-Grudzinski resides in Naples and con- 
tributes to Italian literary periodicals.) 

Among essayists of great range and quality, P. Hostowiec (pen-name of 
J. Stempowski), living in Switzerland, easily takes the place of honour: 
a man of immense erudition and understanding among the literary critics. 
T. Terlecki, working in London, deserves attention. A scholar with an 
intimate knowledge of the European theatre, his style is unfortunately 
marred by the pretentious baroque, a legacy from such critics of the Mloda 
Polska era (1900-1910) as Brzozowski. M. Kukiel (London) is an historian 
of distinction, writing a lucid prose; and another historian, Oscar Halecki 
(New York), has contributed books, both in English and in Polish, which 
are informed by great knowledge and authentic European spirit. Madame 
Zahorska excels as an art critic and her essays are made a joy to read for 
their seriousness of purpose and their psychological insight. 

Three poets must be mentioned here: J. Lobodowski (Madrid) is a 
poet of great élan; and some of his lines about Spain are marvellously 
evocative of the passionate and virile character of that country. J. 
Brzekowski (Paris), one of the leaders of pre-war Polish avant-garde, is 
cultivating his select and rather cerebral poetry in both French and Polish. 
M. Czuchnowski, who established himself already before the war as a 
poet of visionary intensity, did not abandon poetry despite the adyersities 
of emigré life; some of his lines—a poem about a day in Polish country- 
side—show Czuchnowski’s powers unimpaired. 

This brief survey would be incomplete without a reference to Dr. 
Grydzewski’s weekly, Wiadomosci, published in London since 1940 (with 
a break between 1943 and 1946, for in 1943 the paper was suppressed by 
British war censorship). Grydzewski started his paper, the leading literary 
journal of Poland, over 35 years ago and brought it to Paris in 1939 after 
the defeat of his country. It is a well-produced sheet which gathers many 
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writers among the emigrés. Unfortunately, it looks more and more towards 
the past. Many phenomena of the life in the West elude it. Wiadomosci 
is now being turned into a museum of memories, a lamentable, though 
understandable, tendency among people who have lost their roots. Kultura, 
edited by Giedroyc in Paris, is an infinitely livelier creation; the paper 
breathes deeply the air of Europe. It is controversial and courageous; 
some of its contributors, like Mieroszewski, its political commentator, boldly 
present their analyses of contemporary trends. Kultura is easily the best 
Polish journal outside Poland. 

The emigré literature of the post-1939 era will not achieve the scale 
and grandeur of its predecessor, the post-1831 emigré literature. But it 
will leave its mark on the literature of Poland, of which it is only a branch, 
a branch which wants to flower, and not to wither, in spite of most un- 
favourable conditions. 





FRENCH PROFILE— 


MADAME DU CHATELET AND HER LOVERS 
II. Voltaire 
G. P. GOOCH 


OLTAIRE had seen Madame du Châtelet as a child in her father’s house and 

\ when they became associated in 1733 he was the best known writer in Europe. 

Maupertuis was a celebrity but Voltaire was a still richer prize. As dramatist 
and poet, historian and publicist and twice a prisoner in the Bastille his name was 
already on all lips. His biography of Charles XII of Sweden was among the most 
popular books of the time and his sparkling Lettres Philosophiques sur les Anglais 
was interpreted as an indirect rebuke to the system prevailing in his homeland 
which lacked the political and religious liberties enjoyed by its lucky neighbours. 
Since the published correspondence of Mme. du Châtelet starts only at the end of 
1733, we do not know when or where or how often they had met when she invited 
him to Cirey, for their exchanges have almost entirely disappeared. If we may 
judge by the frequency of her letters to Maupertuis, the latest of her lovers before 
Voltaire, there must have been a considerable number. Her numerous references 
in her letters to other friends are a great assistance, and we possess some vivid 
snapshots of the busy partners at work. Whether the invitation suggested a limit 
for the first visit we do not know, nor can we guess how soon the intellectual 
comradeship blossomed into a liaison. That they found happiness and stimulus 
in each gther’s company is clear, and before long the guest was spending time and 
money in renovating and enlarging the neglected country mansion and filling it 
with furniture and pictures. He liked comfort and refinement, but had no craving 
for luxury. 

Voltaire was never a grand amoureux, but for fifteen years he gave his hostess 
the intellectual stimulus she needed and she was justly proud of the association 
with the most famous writer in the world. The only letter of the Marquise to 
Voltaire in her correspondence is tentatively assigned by the Editor to 1743. 
Though written in French, it opens with the words Dear Lover in English. “In 
time of need one can only turn to one’s friends. Forgive me for writing to you 
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rather than speaking, but in fact, dear lover (again in English), I shall urgently 
need 50 louis to pay for April (122 louis I owe for gambling debts), and so that 
I am not left without a sou, I shan’t touch it till the end of the month. I’ve lent 
500 louis to Monsieur du Châtelet for the outfit of his son. 

“There is M. du Chatelet’s note which happily I have not torn up. He won’t be 
surprised that I can’t pay him. Keep it and lend me the money and we’ll make 
a new arrangement or I will not spend it, which will be best for us both. You will 
be doing me a great favour. I feel sure you will if you can.”’ Voltaire had become 
a rich man and we need not doubt that he obliged. 

Many allusions in her letters reveal an industrious ménage in which the inmates 
took their work very seriously and shared several of their scientific, literary and 
historical interests. She often worried. about his health and sympathised with 
him in the wordy combats with his foes. The first of the Emiliens, she reported 
to Algarotti in 1736, had returned at the end of the week. “If you knew all he has 
been through you would be surprised that he had not crossed the sea. But the 
friendship which keeps him in this land of danger and trivialities forbade it. France, 
otherwise charming, is not made for thinkers. I think I can say, like the Son of 
Man, my kingdom of Cirey is not of this world.” 

Voltaire never married, but he had sisters and nieces and kept in touch with 
them. Some day he would grow old, he declared, and then it would be nice to 
have some family bond. His favourite niece married a lawyer named Denis, 
whom she described as kind and intelligent, and whom she would not exchange 
for a crown. Her uncle approved the match, and the young couple were invited 
to pay a short visit to Cirey. They were kindly received, but the bride disliked 
the possessive character of the hostess. “I think he is lost to all his friends,” she 
complained. ‘He is so tied that it seems almost impossible to break his chains. 
They live in a terribly remote place, four leagues from the nearest houses amid 
mountains and uncultivated land, abandoned by all their friends and scarcely 
ever see anyone from Paris. Such is the life of the greatest genius of our century. 
At his side a woman highly intelligent, very pretty and employing all her strategems 
to attract him. She likes to show off, quotes the best philosophers to impress him. 
Nothing is spared. He seems more enchanted than ever. He is making a nice 
apartment with a dark room for his work in physics. There is a charming theatre, 
but hardly any comedies are played for lack of actors. They tried to get some 
while we were there, but they only got some very good marionettes. Our reception 
was perfect. My uncle likes M. Denis. No wonder, for he is very kind.” When 
a heavy attack, La Voltairomanie, appeared in 1735 Mme. du Châtelet tried to keep 
it from him but failed. She would reply herself, for his honour must be defended. 
He had, however, already seen it and he had hoped she would not see what could 
not fail to upset her. For himself he was getting used to such missiles, he wrote 
to a friend. “Don’t imagine that life at Cirey, amid fine scenery, good cheer, the 
best books and—best of all—friendship, is troubled in the least by the croaking 
of a rascal.” 

Shortly after the visit of the Denis couple, Mme. de Grafigny painted from Cirey 
a far from attractive picture of life at Cirey. Madame du Châtelet began at once 
to talk extremely fast of her lawsuit. She was a tremendous worker and? needed 
little sleep. There were rows, sudden storms, even when visitors were at table. 
They occasionally shouted at each other, sometimes in English, which others did 
not know. Sometimes there was violence. Madame de Grafigny describes a scene 
when he left the room but soon returned in good humour. The hostess appeared 
to be the chief offender but Voltaire also was very difficult. On one occasion he made 
an unfounded charge against Mme. de Grafigny who was so deeply hurt that she 
would have left the house on the same day, if she had had a sou in her purse. 

The dozen letters in the correspondence of Mme. du Châtelet dealing with Voltaire 
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reveal the changing emotions of a complex woman who felt the joys and sorrows 
. of life very keenly and never attempted to hide her feelings. ° Danger to his health 

or safety stirred her to the depths. In the early years his troubles were hers. 
““Voltaire’s affairs are going from bad to worse,” she wrote to a friend in 1736. 
“If it had been me I should have been in London or the Hague long ago. I can’t 
get used to the idea of living without him, of losing him for ever. It poisons my 
life.” 

Could she be sure that the precious partnership would endure? “The more I 
think about Voltaire’s situation,” she wrote to Richelieu, “the more I feel my 
course is right. People who love passionately should live together in the country 
if possible. I fear I cannot keep him anywhere else. In Paris I should lose him 
sooner or later, or rather I should spend my life in fearing to lose him. You can’t 
imagine the row about the Pucelle. How can his ordinary shrewdness combine 
with his rashness, which could ruin him? But I confess I iove him enough to 
sacrifice the pleasures of Paris for the first of the Emiliens.” 

Voltaire’s career was a series of crises. He was in danger even in Holland, she 
wrote to a friend in 1737, yet she did not want him back. There were priests, 
monks and bishops everywhere. What a triumph for his enemies that he had to 
hide himself. “I should die of grief if I destroyed him while striving to save*his 
life. I am fully aware that he only returns for my sake. I will never give him advice 
~ which he might one day regret to have followed. I would rather know he was 
free and happy in Holland than live like a criminal in his own country for my 
sake.” He was not her sole anxiety for two long letters in 1735 to Richelieu contain 
the earliest references to the chief problem involved in her association with Voltaire. 
How much did her husband know, or suspect? “My only worry is about M. du 
Châtelet, and I rely largely on what you tell him. My situation is rather embarras- 
sing, but love turns all the thorns into flowers, just as it turns the hills of Cirey 
into an earthly paradise. I cannot believe I am born to unhappiness. It seems 
madness to shut myself up in Cirey, but I feel it is easier to remove the suspicions 
of my husband than to curb the imagination of Voltaire. At Paris I should lose 
him. At Cirey I can at any rate hope that love will thicken the veil which—for his 
happiness as well as ours—-covers my husband’s eyes. Please don’t tell Voltaire 
who would worry terribly. I fear nothing so much as to worry him. Try your 
eloquence with my husband and be ready to love me if I am ever unhappy. My 
head is overwhelmed but my heart is full of joy. This decision will show Voltaire 
that I love him. It will be a joy to banish all his fears and to spend my life with 
him. Such is the metaphysics of love.” 

After reading such a letter who can doubt that at the outset there was not merely 
passion but real love in her heart? Yet she had learned that a high price had to be 
paid for the privilege. It was bad that his health was so precarious, but it was worse 
to cope with his moods when the rapture of the early years was over. A letter of 
1744 to the Comte d’Argental paints a sorry picture of life at Cirey. “His health 
is in a terrible state. He forces himself to work, though he has a temperature and 
is fearfully exhausted. He never feels well, never eats nor sleeps. If you express 
disapproval of the writing he has sent you, it will be the death of him and of me 
too.” A kindly response from d’Argental brought some temporary consolation. 

But moods and crises persisted. Looking back, however, she felt it had been 
worth while. In a little essay entitled Réflexions sur le Bonheur she explained her 
view of the place of love in human life, and recalled her own experiences. “God 
grant me one of those tender hearts which cannot moderate their passions, which 
know nothing of slackening or satiety, which can bear everything, even the certainty 
of being no longer loved. But I have been happy in the love of him who conquered 
my soul like every soul which came into close contact with him, and every heart 
in the world which defies time. If age and illness had not entirely extinguished 
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his desires he might have returned to me, and, even if love was extinct, he might 
have given me the tenderest friendship and consecrated his life to me. The know- 
ledge that a return of passion is impossible and contrary to nature has gradually 
brought a peaceful feeling of friendship to my heart. This sentiment joined to my 
passion for study made my life fairly happy, and without a moment of satiety or 
boredom. When age, illnesses, perhaps also satiety, lessened the attraction, I was 
long before noticing it. I loved for two. I spent my whole life with him, and my 
unsuspecting heart enjoyed the pleasure of love and the illusion of believing one- 
self loved. That this happy time is over has cost me many tears. Only terrible 
blows can break such chains, and the wound bled for a long time. I had reason 
to complain and I have forgiven everything.” 

A new and potent influence entered the life of Voltaire in 1736 when he received 
the first letter from his ardent admirer, Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia. He 
was naturally flattered by the homage of his royal disciple whom he met for the 
first time in 1740 when he ascended the throne, promptly plunged the Continent 
into war, and became the mest notorious ruler in Europe. Though Mme. du 
Châtelet and the Roi Philosophe exchanged several letters and she congratulated 
him on his accession she had no very friendly feelings for him. The expected 
invitation to accompany Voltaire on a visit never came, and she feared the loosening 
of her ties with her lover. She poured out her heart to Richelieu: “I have been 
cruelly paid for all I did at Fontainebleau. I have secured the favour of the Minister, 
reopened the way to the Académies, and given him back in three weeks what took 
him six years to lose. Do you know how he rewards so much zeal and attachment? 
He drily announces his departure for Berlin, well aware that he is piercing my 
heart, and he abandons me to grief such as no one can conceive. Your heart alone 
can understand. I have chest trouble and fever. I am going back to Brussels to 
finish my life, a life of more happiness than sorrow, a life which I can no longer 
bear. Will you believe that my main thought in these terrible days has been that 
of the fearful grief of Voltaire when the intoxication of the Court of Berlin begins 
to wane? J can’t bear to think that his memory of me may become his torment. 
No one who has loved me should ever regret it. In the name of pity and friendship 
write to me in Brussels, and if I am still alive I will reply.” She was her own worst 
enemy, making herself miserable by baseless suspicions of her friend. A time 
however would come when she would no longer occupy the first place in his thoughts 
but then the cause would be not a king but a woman. 

A far more disturbing element in the Cirey ménage arose from an unexpected 
quarter. Mme. du Chatelet’s uncertain temper was doubtless as much of a trial to 
Voltaire as were the ever-changing moods of one of the most thin-skinned of men 
to his hostess. After a decade of companionship, such passion as had existed had 
waned, at any rate on his side, and they no longer fully satisfied each other’s needs. 
A new phase opened when the husband of his favourite niece, Mme. Denis, died 
in 1744 and the fatherly affection he had always felt for her turned into love. 
The story was revealed by the publication in 1957 of the Lettres d’amour de Voltaire 
et sa nièce. That most of them are undated complicated the task of the Editor, 
Dr. Besterman, the learned and experienced Editor of Voltaire’s correspondence. 

No open breach occurred between Mme. du Châtelet and Voltaire but there 
was a fall of temperature long before a rival appeared. How far the “divine Emilie’’ 
was aware Of the liaison we cannot tell, for there is no reference to it in her letters. 
Till this story leaked out, his biographers wrongly believed that the Marquise was 
the first to prove disloyal. This opinion is untenable since the publication of 
Voltaire’s letters to his niece. Everything was normal till he was fifty. “I am 
delighted that my niece is reading Locke,” he wrote to a friend in 1737. “I am like 
a worthy old father who weeps with joy when his children turn out so well.” Later 
in the same year his brother-in-law died, and he became more than ever the good 
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fairy of the fatherless children. A year later Marie Louise married Denis, a lawyer 
whom Voltaire took to his heart and he provided a dowry. They had only six 
years together, for Denis died in 1744. 

It is at this point that Voltaire’s surviving letters to his niece begin. His tears 
wetted the paper, he wrote on receiving the news, for no one except herself had 
loved Denis so much. A month later he added that he would like to spend his 
whole life with her. “It seems to me ridiculous to content myself with wishing it, 
and I think we would live together pleasantly and help each to bear the bitterness 
of this life.” When family affection melted into a liaison we cannot tell, but some 
letters in 1745 suggest a rapid rise of the temperature. “The Court, society, the 
great ones of the earth tire me. I shall be happy only when I can live with you. 
A thousand kisses. My soul kisses yours. I kiss your pretty bosom and all your 
adorable person. You have written me a ravishing letter which I have kissed. I 
could not read your delicious words without feeling moved to the depths of my 
belng. I will love you till death.” When the Marquise passed away four years 
later uncle and niece made their home together till his death nearly thirty years 
later and her amours do not appear to have disturbed their harmony. 

Voltaire was genuinely grieved at the death of his old comrade. “I have lost not 
a mistress but half my existence, a friend of twenty years. I loved her as the most 
tender father loves his daughter.” His Eloge historique de Mme. du Châtelet, written. 
three years later, was designed as a Foreword to her translation of the Principia. 
“This translation,” he began, “thas been made by a woman, to the glory and astonish- 
ment of her sex. We have witnessed two prodigies—that Newton wrote it and that 
a woman translated and expounded it. Her Introduction, a masterpiece of reason 
and eloquence, has a clarity lacking in Leibnitz from whom she had turned away, 
feeling his philosophy to be merely guesswork. She had helped Clairaut to write 
his Commentaire Algébrique. The more we realise her ability the more we regret 
her premature death, before she had quite finished the Commentary on Newton. 
She had no false modesty, yet she joined to her taste for glory a simplicity not always 
found with it but often the consequence of serious studies. The most feminine of 
women could not be called a femme savante. She never talked about science except 
to specialists, never tried to shine in conversation and never desired to create 
a salon. Endowed with exceptional eloquence, she only employed it for worthy 
objects. Though she did not trouble about her own style, she loved poetry, knew 
the best of it by heart, and detested bad verse. She had a delicate taste in belles- 
lettres. I have seen parts of an unfinished translation of Virgil. She learned Italian 
and English and knew Tasso and Milton. She learned little Spanish since Spain 
only possessed one celebrated book. She found time to fulfil her duties and seek 
the amenities of society which she eagerly pursued. She had no use for scandal. 
Her memory is regarded by all who knew her well and who realized the breadth 
of her mind and the greatness of her soul.” Such was Voltaire’s last generous 
tribute to the woman who had meant more to him for many years than any other 
friend of either sex. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE LAST KING OF FRANCE 


Citizen-King: The Life of Louis Philippe. T. E. B. Howarth. Eyre and 
' Spottiswoode. 30s. 


There is a striking similarity between the careers of Louis Philippe and Metternich. 
Born in the same year, 1773, they grew to manhood in the old world which was 
swept away by the French Revolution. Both hated Napoleon, both were pillars 
of the Restoration Era, and both were swept away by the hurricane of 1848. The 
last King of France is not usually regarded as a romantic or attractive figure, and 
there is a slight suggestion of contempt in the title commonly assigned to him of 
the Bourgeois King. This, declares his latest and best biographer, is to underrate 
a man much more interesting and much more likable than is generally admitted. 
Mr. Howarth proves his thesis in a work of original research, sound scholarship 
and admirable objectivity in which there is not a dull page. 

Everyone is aware that Louis XVI was unsuited to a throne, but there was no 
temptation to eighteenth century Frenchmen to turn their eyes from the elder to 
the Orleans branch of the Bourbon dynasty. Philippe Egalité, to give him the name 
in which he was known to his contemporaries, was one of the most contemptible 
figures on a stage in which there were far more villains than heroes, and his private 
life was as bad as his public record. Louis Philippe was unfortunate in his father, 
whose maitresse en titre Mme. de Genlis was selected as his governess. The author 
is justly severe on these two evil influences, and it is greatly to the credit of the son 
that he grew into a decent human being and became the respected head of a happy 
family. His first great experience was in the bloody frontier battles of the first 
year of the Great War which began in 1792 and ended twenty-three years later at 
Waterloo. Even more deeply felt than the horrors of the stricken field was the 
casting of the vote of Egalité for the execution of Louis XVI after assuring his 
son that he would not do so. 

There was no place for Louis Philippe in the country ruled successively by the 
Jacobins, the Directory and Napoleon, and the long years of exile were a sore 
trial to a man of more than average ability, who longed to be of use to France 
and fretted under enforced idleness. He found some consolation in his love of 
books, his friends in the United States where he visited President Washington, 
and England, to which he was strongly attracted by its political system, and from 
which he received a pension. He loved his comfortable villa at Twickenham, and 
was lucky in his marriage with the daughter of the King and Queen of Naples, 
the latter a sister of Marie Antoinette and a granddaughter of the Empress Maria 
Theresa. It was a love match which was to prove a union of heart and mind to 
the end, and was blessed with children worthy of respect for their character, ability 
and public services. 

What were the relations between the head of the House of Orleans and the 
surviving brothers of Louis XVI? Never trustful or intimate and at times almost 
openly hostile. Who could be blamed for turning his eyes from the Bourbon 
princes who had learned nothing and forgotten nothing, to the more liberal- 
minded Louis Philippe who realised that France would never tolerate a return to 
the ancien régime, and that the best chance of saving the throne lay in following 
the model of Constitutional Monarchy practised beyond the Channel? The differ- 
ence in outlook between the elder and the younger branch was so little of a secret 
that many believed the latter was continually engaged in intrigues designed to 
increase its chance of accession. These suspicions, declares the author, were 
without foundation, and the verdict is one of the most important registered in 
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these pages. There was no pretence of affection, not much personal respect and 
absolutely no confidence in the political wisdom of the royal brothers; but neither 
before nor after the Restoration was there any disloyalty. The author never attempts 
to make a hero of his subject, but the respect of the reader increases steadily as we 
traverse the decades of a storm-tossed life. 

Louis Philippe returned to his ancestral home in the Palais Royal after the 
Restoration, and his total exclusion from political activity allowed him leisure to 
rebuild the shattered fabric of what once had been and was now to become once 
more a gigantic fortune. The gouty Louis XVIII, who was wise enough to grant 
France a Charter, inspired neither enthusiasm nor aversion; but on the accession 
of Charles X in 1824 a hot-blooded reactionary filled the political heavens with 
threatening clouds. Forgetting that politics are the art of the possible he was his 
own worst enemy, and the inevitable crash came in 1830. The Bourbons had dug 
their own grave. The so-called Revolution of July was carried through by men 
' who had no more wish to abolish the monarchy than the men of 1789 and merely 
desired an occupant of the throne who inhaled something of the air of the nine- 
teenth century. H a regu le baiser de Lafayette, cried the people when the veteran 
General conferred his blessing. 

The Bourgeois King seemed well suited to the needs of a country sick of auto€racy 
and war and intent on a quiet life of industrial development. The war in Algeria 
was a heritage, but few Frenchmen craved for fresh adventures. The author’s 
portraits of the ministers are of much Interest. He speaks well of Molé. Guizot, 
himself a scholar, is praised for his services to education, but his passion for /e 
juste milieu, involving the restriction of the franchise to a mere fraction of the 
population, was one of the causes of the collapse in 1848. Thiers is treated with 
great severity, aS an opportunist, ready to adopt or abandon principles according 
as they appeared to serve his purpose of obtaining power. Though a believer in 
limited monarchy, after the collapse of the Second Empire he accepted the Republic 
on the simple ground that it least divided France. 

There was never a constitutional crisis during the eighteen years of the reign. 
Louis Philippe had no taste for crises, and he never exceeded the limits of power 
which the generation of 1830 expected him to observe. Yet he was far more than 
a roi fainéant, and his long experience of foreign countries and international 
relations enabled him to play an important part in the shaping of diplomacy. His 
Caughter Louise became the first Queen of the Belgians and two simultaneous 
marriages into the Spanish Royal Family contained the possibility of an Orleans 
prince on the throne at Madrid. 

France was enjoying the blessings of peace and growing rapidly richer, but there 
were spots on the sun. The first was uncertainty of the ruler’s life, for there was 
more than one assassination plot, the most serious that of Fieschi in 1837 when the 
Italian anarchist threw a bomb from an upper window as the king rode through 
the streets of Paris. Several of his entourage were killed and wounded, and he 
received a slight wound on his head. A second danger arose from the fickleness 
of the Paris mob, its readiness to turn against a ruler or a régime which it had 
welcomed with open arms. There was nothing romantic or decorative about the 
King who cared nothing for ceremony and walked about with an umbrella, a 
habit at which Heine poked fun in his chatty Letters from Paris. Meanwhile 
Republicanism was growing among the intelligentsia and in the lobbies of the 
Chamber, and in the celebrated phrase of Lamartine, France was getting bored. 
In the year of Revolutions the Bourgeois King of seventy-five was bundled off the 
throne as easily as Charles X in 1830. For the second time he found refuge and a 
kindly welcome in England, where he died in 1850. The rulers of France from 
1789 till the present day have had a thankless task. 

G. P. GoocH 
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The War at Sea vowmem : PARTE 


by Capt. S. W. ROSKILL, D.S.C, R.N. 


The final volume in the series describing the climax of the 
seaborne offensive in all theatres of the war. Told in the 
author’s distinctive style, it gives a stirring account of 

such events as the Allied landings in Normandy and the South 
of France, the Battle of Leyte Gulf, and the end of Japanese 

sea power, the destruction of the Tirpitz, the surrender of 

the U-boats, and the defeat of Japan. The concluding chapter 
examines the lessons to be learnt from a war in which maritime 
power exerted such a profound influence. Fully illustrated 

with maps and photographs. 45s. (post 2s. 6d.) 


så truly magnificent story, written with skill and sensitivity.” 
THE SCOTSMAN 

“4 gifted writer with an almost unique understanding of maritime strategy.” 
JOHN O° LONDON’S 


S O From the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
a Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast or through any bookseller 
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A WELL-ASSURED FACTOR 


The Birth of Broadcasting. Professor Asa Briggs. Oxford University Press. 42s. 
(U.K. only). 


It was in 1926 that the then Archbishop of Canterbury declared “Broadcasting 
is now a well-assured factor in our national life: a uniquely widespread influence”. 
And so it has proved to be. Justifying at once the vision of the Archbishop—an 
attribute not vouchsafed all of his generation in this context-—and rewarding the 
integrity of the early pioneers of British broadcasting. The circumstances and 
events leading to this happy outcome have been fully documented by Professor 
Asa Briggs. 

This important and informative work is the first part of a proposed three or 
four volume history of British broadcasting, and this first section augurs well for 
the others. 

There is an inescapable fascination in the narrative—the early pioneers, the 
formation of the British Broadcasting Company, the vividly successful appointment 
of a Mr. Reith as general manager, the emergence of the British Broagcasting 
Corporation and the masterly construction of its early edifice which has since 
proved to be a veritable fortress against undue pressures or too-partial purposes. 
Of course it is Reith who dominates the history; this first section could scarcely 
minimize his major contribution—in fact he receives full measure of praise. From 
first to last Reith knew what broadcasting should be—even if it hadn’t arrived at 
that perfect state. He had an inbuilt instinct which unerringly guided him through 
the various mazes of Government inquiry, private pressures, opposition from the 
Press and opportunism from big business. All these he survived and quelled; 
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—-and more. Whenever Reith removed or altered he put something better in its 
place. 

The wealth of detail contained in the volume also ensures that the extraordinary 
rdle of the politicians in the development of Broadcasting is also given a succinct 
survey. The sheer mediocrity of some of the Postmasters General at the relevant 
times is shattering; the limitations of their collective outlooks also sobering. 
Professor Briggs makes it plain that broadcasting developed with the dramatic 
speed it did for three reasons—the immediate capture of the imagination of the 
nation, the tenacity of the early participants and the overriding capacity of Reith. 
So much is plain. In the light of subsequent events the opposition of the Press and 
certain sections of commerce seems ridiculous—possibly there were extenuating 
circumstances extinguished by the passage of a few years. Taken in the light of 
today’s knowledge the obstructionism recorded seems incredibly short-sighted. 
What in fact it was, was not so much lack of vision, but lack of confidence. 

Within a surprisingly short time the BBC had established that basis of under- 
standing, and has scarcely faltered since, Historians, in particular, will appreciate 
this painstaking and eloquent history of the emergence of a great social force. 
But sociologists, politicians and scientists too will find much that will interest them. 
Embryonic dictators in particular are sure to find it captivating—if not reassufing. 

I welcome this admirable history of a significant sequence in contemporary 
history, and look forward with the keenest anticipation—and complete assurance 
-—to the subsequent volumes in this beautifully compiled account. 

DoMINIC LE FOE 


A BERTRAND RUSSELL MISCELLANY 
Fact and Fiction. Bertrand Russell. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 


So far as one can calculate from the fly-leaf, this would seem to be Lord Russell’s 
fortieth book and one cannot but admire the vigour and clarity with which he 
continues to think and write about diverse and sometimes profound topics. The 
title aptly indicates the rather mixed bag to be found in this volume. Part One is 
a collection of talks broadcast in 1957 on books which in his youth interested the 
author. Part Two is a series of ten essays on Politics and Education, some of which 
have already appeared in print and which it is good to have collected together. 
Part Three consists of a collection of thirteen modern Fables and Part Four of 
eleven essays on themes connected with the general subject of Peace and War. 
These last are along lines with which most of us have become familiar and contain 
little that we do not already know of Lord Russell’s ideas and views. They refiect 
his ardent and sincere concern that mankind should think clearly and act courage- 
ously to avoid the appalling consequences of a nuclear war. 

Inevitably these essays will irritate those who do not share Lord Russell’s view 
that ali that is needed in order to achieve this much-to-be-desired goal is that we 
should stop being stupid and start to behave like rational human beings. (Lords 
Russell and Montgomery have something in common here: both are much addicted 
to this kind of lofty condescension!) That there are deeper and more stubborn 
causes 8f our present conflicts which lie well beneath the surface and which have 
to be dealt with before a settled international order can prevail, Lord Russell 
himself recognises in other essays in this same volume. Nationalism is seen in its 
modern aspects as ‘a grave evil and a source of appalling danger’ which must give 
place to the growth of international institutions strong enough to deal effectively 
with disagreements at national level. 

More than once the author returns to the theme that education ought to be the 
principal means of fostering among the young an international outlook (though 
here and there one wonders whether Lord Russell underestimates the extent to 
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which this is already being attempted by teachers in many different countries). 
The trouble is that in this book the realism which is apparent in essays dealing 
with matters of this sort is put into cold storage when Lord Russell writes on Peace 
and War. Is there, for example, any point in our being told that ‘We know as 
never before the road to a happy world. We have only to choose this road to lead 
our tortured species into a land of light and joy’? Who is meant by the ‘We’? 
Individuals, nations, the United Nations? This kind of dictum has become the 
worst kind of cliché and seems unworthy in a writer of Lord Russell’s quality 

But there are other and more endearing qualities to be found in the book. There 
are some delightful ‘Russellisms’. ‘To tolerate what you like is easy. It is tolerance 
of what you dislike that characterizes the liberal attitude’. ‘At present, scientific 
technique advances like an army of tanks that have lost their drivers’. The Fables 
too, are entertaining and, at times, delightful. FEE 


THREE ESTIMATES OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


D. H. Lawrence: the Failure and the Triumph of Art. Eliseo Vivas. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 

Second Thoughts. Francois Mauriac. Darwen Finlayson. 16s. 

Modern Literature and Christian Faith. Martin Turnell. Darton, Longman & Todd. 
12s. 6d. 


Another critical study of D. H. Lawrence’s art; and again the contribution comes 
from America, from a Venezuelan-born professional aesthetician (his own 
description) on the staff of the Northwestern University, Illinois. 

Mr. Vivas leads off reassuringly with the statement that his book is not concerned 
with Lawrence the man. “We know he cooked, trimmed hats for Frieda, built 
chicken coops, baked bread in old-fashioned ovens and fell into sadistic tantrums; 
and we also know that he could be tender after his explosions.” Indeed we do; 
and even Henry James, with his passion for relating the life of a writer to his 
published work, would long since have called a halt to the spate of biographical 
material. 

This new critic is “centrally concerned with Lawrence the ‘poet’—-which is to 
say, the maker, the artist.” He explains that he uses the word ‘poetry’ as a “short 
and convenient term to refer to the whole of imaginative literature, whether written 
in prose or verse.” Lawrence’s verse he finds “embarrassing” and responds to it 
“as one responds to a gaucherie committed in public.” I know what he means, but 
I wish he would not blur his terms and speak of the novels as ‘poetry’ when he 
means imaginative prose which conveys Lawrence’s highly-individual vision of 
the world. 

No-one will disagree with Mr. Vivas’s view that the changes that have taken 
place between 1911 (when Lawrence’s first novel was published) and the present 
make this “‘as much Lawrence’s century as that of any other writer of the period.” 
Adulated or vilified during his productive lifetime, his fame expands because his 
novels give the reader the “feel’? of the thoughts and moods and emotions he 
experienced subjectively and in the characters he created. But that is not to say 
that Lawrence can be safely taken as a flawless artist and a trustworthy guide in 
morals and philosophy. Mr. Vivas describes his love ethic as a “mixture ef sense 
and nonsense ... of wisdom and corruption”; and referring to his Mexican 
period and “The Plumed Serpent”, says Lawrence’s mythology was rusty and his 
knowledge of the Aztec religion incomplete and superficial. One of the painted- 
savage scenes in that novel is adduced as “‘a failure of fundamental intelligence... 
the primitivism is ridiculous because it is ersatz.” There can be no doubt that 
Lawrence conveniently forgot the cruelties of the Aztec rites in his quest for a 
brave new world. 

It is sometimes assumed that Lawrence’s rôle of reformer resulted from the 
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persecution and suspicion he and his German wife suffered during the 1914 war. 
Mr. Vivas suggests, however, that hatred of his miner father and oedipal passion 
for his mother had much to do with the sense of alienation and protest found in 
most of his writings. 

This estimate of Lawrence’s art seems to me conspicuously fair. It traces the 
comparative failure of several of the novels while recognising incidental excellences. 
_ It is in the discussion of Lawrence’s two greatest novels that the critic writes with 
unstinted enthusiasm; and his opinion of “The Rainbow” and “Women in Love” 
is supported by Dr. Leavis. Nevertheless, Mr. Vivas finds in these books, as well 
as in “Lady Chatterley”, “a profound emotional disorder, an obdurate major 
disharmony”, and he concludes that “‘to'go to these books for the wisdom that our 
civilization needs, without rigorous discrimination, is folly.” 

In his little book of Lauriston Lectures Fr. Martin Turnell discusses Lawrence 
among other writers. He writes from an authoritarian Christian standpoint of 
course, but his judgment of the novelist seems just when he says that Lawrence 
“sought some kind of transcendental experience through human relations, but 
the experiment always ended in failure.” 

M. Mauriac is less dogmatic in his thumbnail estimate of Lawrence: “I love him 
more than his books; and I love his books only to the extent that they telé me 
about him... there is no hate in Lawrence; he wanted only to be another Christ.” 

. Lawrence remains, a titan among writers. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


GERMAN NATIONALISM 
The Mind of Germany. Professor Hans Kohn. Macmillan. 


Professor Hans Kohn’s new book gives a picture of the development of German 
nationalism since the beginning of the 19th century which is a masterpiece of 
learning andimpartiality. Every student of history should carefully read this book. 
After having shown the ideological aberrations of many Germans in an admirable 
way, the author comes to the conclusion that the Germany of today seems to be 
on the right way. 

Nationalism, however, is an extremely complex phenomenon; the terminology 
generally employed is entirely inadequate and difficult to replace, and many 
problems can be envisaged from different angles. H. Kohn is certainly right in 
emphasizing, like Vermeil and others, the rôle of Romanticism as a source of 
nationalism. Yet, in my view, the old romantic aspirations greatly differed from 
what we call nationalism today, namely the cult of state power, the belief in a master 
race, the hatred of other nations, and so on. Most Romanticists abhorred the 
powerful state of Frederick the Great, who was the idol of the leaders of French 
enlightenment. They enthused for Burke’s praise of irrational traditions, and for 
the Catholic Church, which did not want a powerful state and condemned national- 
ism as pagan. 

The German national movement was mainly provoked by the aggressive 
nationalism of the French Revolution and Napoleon, which threatened to de- 
nationalize many peoples. If we trace the origin of the ideas of the most outspoken 
pioneers of this movement, we find Rousseau. On the whole, the German Romanti- 
cists b@lieved that humanity was the ultimate value and national patriotism the 
best way to serve it. 

There is one point, however, in which I cannot agree with Professor Kohn, 
though I believe that in all fundamental questions we see eye to eye. Itis the use of 
the terms “western” and “‘antiwestern” thought. He finds that the development of 
German political thought in the 19th century and later was marked by the progress 
of “antiwesternism’’, both in the sense of anti-liberalism and in that of hostility 
to the western powers, Britain and France. He ascribes this to the alleged fact 
that most German liberals rather early gave up liberalism for nationalism, and 
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sacrificed the respect for individual liberty to the striving for national power and 
prestige. Many liberals actually did this, but I find that the essential ideas of 
freedom, justice and humanity had always the support of very large parts of the 
Germans, not only in the ranks of the Liberal parties. Neither does the history of 
the 19th century show that the relations between Germany and the Western powers 
were constantly hostile. In regard to nationalism I wonder whether Palmerston, 
Napoleon II and Bismarck differed in their attitudes, in comparable cases. 

The idea that the German mind was antagonistic to the ideas of 1789, that 
Germany stood for idealism, the Western nations for materialism, and similar 
rubbish, was first put forward by certain German professors in the first World 
War. A refutation is hardly needed. Liberalism in the wider sense was by no 
means an achievement of Western thought alone, nor formed the ideas of British 
and French politics, always a unity which could be called Westernism. 

In 1848 the majority of the German liberals defended the ideals of freedom and 
humanity vigorously, but foundered on historic obstacles which could by no 
means be overcome by parliamentary methods. If Bismarck later succeeded by 
force, his ways must be reprobated in many regards. The study of history, however, 
shows that all nations have been welded by this method. If most liberals welcomed 
German unity, this did not necessarily imply the approval of Prussian militarism 
or of an aggressive nationalism. 

Actually the Prussian liberals waged a long fight against the maintenance of an 
army exclusively dependent on the king and the aristocratic officer caste and 
wished largely to replace it by a Landwehr, a militia with middle class officers, 
and to keep the military forces under parliamentary control. In 1862 King William 
of Prussia, the later Emperor, was driven by the liberal opposition to his plans 
into such a corner that he made up his mind to abdicate in favour of his son 
Frederick, the son-in-law of Queen Victoria, who was a liberal. He would certainly 
have formed a liberal cabinet. In this moment, Bismarck came to the king’s rescue, 
became prime minister and began a policy leading to three victorious wars and the 
foundation of the German Empire. A section of the liberals was won by his 
triumphs for co-operating with him though they often tried to induce him to give 
up his authoritarian, anti-parliamentary ways, but in vain. 

Yet in spite of Bismarck’s tremendous success in increasing Germany’s national 
prestige and power, of his great economic and social reforms and of his exceedingly 
astute and ruthless methods of rigging elections and influencing public opinion, 
he did not succeed in arousing the enthusiasm of the German people for his system 
and did not gain a stable majority in the Reichstag. In 1890, at the last elections 
under Bismarck’s chancellorship the parties in opposition to Bismarck polled 64%, 
or almost two thirds, of the votes cast. This induced Bismarck to think of a coup 
d’état and brought about his fall. In 1895 the German Parliament refused to 
congratulate Bismarck on his eightieth birthday. 

One may, of course, call the mentalities of William II, Hitler and their followers 
“antiwesternism”’ but I very much doubt whether this term fits the opinions and 
feelings of the great mass of the Germans before these wars. FREDERICK HERTZ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO KASHMIR 
Kashmir. J. P. Ferguson. Centaur Press. 25s. e 


This is a well written volume in which the author, with personal experience of 
Kashmir, presents useful factual information of the country, not otherwise easily 
available. It provides a valuable introduction for those interested in the political 
future of a land torn between India and Pakistan, and now also the subject of 
boundary disputes with China. For more general readers, Mr. Ferguson corrects 
popular misconceptions that Kashmir had in the past little more to offer than the 
beauty of its scenery. As the author points out, it is a meeting place of three great 
cultures, Hindu, Muslim and Buddhist. HAWTHORNE LEWIS 
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NOTICES 


A LANCE FOR LIBERTY. (Harrap. 25s.) 
Mr. J. D. Casswell, Q.C., devotes most 
of this volume of legal reminiscences 
to the more: sensational murder trials 
in which he was engaged as defence 
counsel, before his appointment as an 
Official Referee in 1951. The cases 
include, for example, the Bournemouth 
“Vila Madeira” murder, the Wool- 
mington case in which the House of 
Lords reasserted the doctrine that the 
overall burden of proof rests upon the 
Crown, the war-time ‘‘Cleft Chin” taxi 
murder, the “Porthole Murder” in the 
SS Durban Castle, the Neville Heath 
murders, and the Bristol bath case in 
which his client was acquitted. Al- 
though most of the cases in this volume 
are already well known, it is valuable 
to have the defence counseľs own 
account, with his comments on the 
witnesses, accused, prosecution and the 
judge. There is no doubt that Mr 
Casswell, although primarily a civil 
lawyer, enjoyed the thrill and responsi- 
bility of appearing in capital cases. 
Indeed he admits: “I am glad that my 
practice at the Bar ended before the 
Homicide Act, 1957 .. . came into 
effect”. He refrains from giving any 
views upon the death penalty; but the 
book clearly shows the risks of a wrong 
verdict and how the judge himself may 
be misled. In his Foreword, Lord 
Oaksey points out: “Some judges are 
sometimes apt to be too much impressed 
by reading the depositions and by 
hearing the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion’’. It is defence counsel’s duty to 
correct this where necessary. Mr. 
Casswell is particularly critical of the 
late Mr. Justice Croom-Johnson. This 
is a very readable book in which Mr. 
Cassweal has been greatly assisted by 
Mr. Fenton Bresler. 


THE CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. The Concise 
Dictionary, Part I, 1901-1950. (Oxford 
University Press. 42s.) The Concise 
D.N.B.. comprises two volumes. 


Part I is an epitome of all biographies 
contained in the twenty-two volumes 
of the main D.N.B. to 1900. 
Part II, now published, covers 
the biographies included in the five 
decennial volumes published of the 
Twentieth Century D.N.B. to 1950. It 
is intended to revise this Part II every 
ten years, so as to incorporate epitomes 
of the main decennial volumes, as they 
appear. The entries in the new Part II 
are contained in 484 pages and consist 
mainly of factual extracts from the 
main volumes, with some general 
comment. Lloyd-George, for example, 
is compressed to less than two-columns, 
although Lord Atkin, one of eour 
greatest jurists, receives only an inch 
and a half. As a first reference book, 
this volume is of great value, which is 
enhanced by an index of select subjects. 
We now look forward to the main 
volume for 1951-60. Early publication 
of this would be very widely welcomed. 


DON’T BE DISGUSTING. (Dobson. 6s.) 
There is, of course, nothing disgusting 
in Alistair Sampson’s third annual 
volume of humorous verse, prose and 
sketches. On the contrary, it contains a 
great deal of clean lighthearted satire 
on modern life and living. Much of it 
is of high quality and will draw a 
delighted response from many in a 
leisure moment. It is quite a tonic. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE—STATISTICAL 
DATA 1960. The Documentation Section 
of the Council of Europe Strasbourg 
have published their annual volume of 
data “intended to serve as a basic 
reference book for the study of 
European questions”. The statistics 
include figures relating to population, 
employment, agriculture, industry, 
trade, transport and finance. The 1960 
volume contains more numerous and 
detailed tables relating to growth 
inside Europe and in less developed 
countries. The data as hitherto are 
printed in both English and French. ' 
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ISSUES OF THE HOUR— 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE REDUCTION OF 
STATELESSNESS 


PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH 


HE ACTION of the United Nations in the sphere of Human Rights 
T and the protection of the dignity of the individual man, despite many 
frustrations and disappointments, does move on. At the last meeting 
of the General Assembly in the winter of 1961, the third Committee of 
the Assembly once again examined articles of the two draft covenants 
on Human Rights which are designed to put into definite legal form the 
broad principles of the Universal Declaration adopted in 1948. The in- 
tention is that the States which sign and ratify the covenants will be bound 
by their rules. At this recent session the last articles, dealing with civil 
and political rights, were finally passed by the Committee. This year the 
Assembly will have to consider a number of amended articles that have 
been proposed. Then in 1963 will come the great test: the discussion of a 
system of implementation of the rights prescribed in the covenants by some 
agency of the United Nations, For the effective international assurance 
of Human Rights, contemplated in the Charter, depends on the establish- 
ment of such machinery for hearing petitions by individuals and groups 
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concerning the violation or denial of Human Rights and for taking action. 

During the last years, indeed, there has been notable progress in inter- 
national protection of Human Rights by regional bodies. More particularly 
the Council of Europe, by its Convention drawn up in Rome, 1950, and 
the establishment of a Commission on Human Rights, and a European 
Court of Human Rights, which have power to consider petitions by in- 
dividual citizens, complaining of violations of the European Convention by 
national authorities, has done valuable service in initiating international 
machinery. All members of the Council of Europe, except France, are 
parties to the Convention. This year the first cases to come before the 
European Court have been decided. The first was brought appropriately 
by an Irishman, Lawless, against the Government of Eire, alleging unlawful 
arrest and detention; but the Court found that the action of the Irish 
Government in an emergency was justified. 

The second case concerned a Belgian, formerly editor of a Brussels 
newspaper, who likewise lodged a complaint against his own Government 
on account of his conviction and sentence to detention for life for colla- 
boration with the Nazi enemy occupant during the World War. He was 
released in 1951. By the existing criminal code he was debarred for all 
time from publishing, managing, editing or printing any newspaper or 
public print. He complained that this disability conflicted with an article 
of the Human Rights Convention which guaranteed to everybody freedom 
of expression. ` Shortly before the hearing by the Court, the Belgian 
Government introduced into the Parliament a Bill concerning the reform 
of the criminal code and the amendment of this article in order to bring 
the domestic law into conformity with the Convention. The Bill which 
was enacted relieved the applicant of all incapacities under the former 
article except writing, etc., on political matters. Thereupon the applicant 
withdrew his suit. But the Court will still consider the effect of his with- 
drawal at its next session. 

The two complaints brought before the European Court, and many 
more brought to the Commission, which tries to find an amicable settle- 
ment, go far to establish the status of the individual as a subject of Inter- 
national Law in the matter of Human Rights. Another promising 
development has been the adoption of a declaration on Human Rights by 
a Conference at Lagos of representative jurists of African States. 

One of the sore spots, which the General Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council in recent years have together been trying to remove, 
is statelessness. To have a nationality, if not a fundamental human right, 
is a human need. Aristotle said that a stateless person must be a god or 
a beast, and according to the old Russian maxim, a man is made of three 
parts, a body, a soul and a passport. For long a state could only give a 
passport to a nationai. When, however, after the First World War, the 
Soviet Union and the Ottoman Republic deprived of their nationality: 
masses of their subjects who fled from the country, it was one of the 
achievements of Nansen, the first World Citizen, to persuade the League 
of Nations to adopt an international covenant for the issue to a stateless 
person of a “Nansen Laisser-passer’’. That gave the essential facilities of 
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a national passport for travel. A document of that kind was extended in 
the period between the Wars to move from Nazi and Fascist tyranny masses 
of refugees who were in fact, though not always in law, deprived of the 
protection of their state. 

During the World War the creation of the de facto stateless took on 
terrible dimensions. Millions were uprooted from their country, first by 
the Nazis and then by the Communist totalitarian states, and were unwilling 
to be repatriated. Most of the stateless Jews, indeed, found a new home 
and State in Israel, but of the others tens of thousands lived as stateless 
aliens on sufferance in countries of refuge. The first effort of the United 
Nations was to give them a status as near as possible to that of a citizen, 
with a right to work, to social security, freedom of internal movement, 
equal treatment in the law courts. That was carried out through an ifter- 
national convention, adopted by the General Assembly in 1954. The 
convention has been ratified only by eight states, but the United Kingdom 
is among them. Then the International Law Commission of the United 
Nations, including the most famous jurists of many countries, was asked 
to work out a project for the abolition or reduction of statelessness, in 
order to get round the trouble caused by different principles of confering 
nationality and by the deprivation of nationality. After several years the 
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jurists hammered out a draft convention, which was accepted as a basis 
for negotiation between the representatives of states. 

The governmental Conference was held at Geneva in 1959, and appeared 
to be reaching a satisfactory result till it ran on the shoals of the article 
about deprivation of nationality. Most of the 28 states represented were 
not prepared to give up altogether the right to denationalise a person who 
had been naturalised and proved disloyal, or otherwise unworthy of his 
acquired statehood. After a long and futile effort to find an acceptable 
formula, the chairman closed the conference, and the session was not 
resumed till August of last year. This time a convention was adopted by 
a vote of 21 in favour, and seven abstentions. The United Kingdom, 
Israel and the Holy See were among the signatories: the United States 
and Yugoslavia among the abstainers. The Soviet Union did not take part. 

Many of the articles inevitably are technical. But the broad principle 
laid down at the outset is that a state which adopts the convention, shall 
grant its nationality to a person born in its territory who would otherwise 
be stateless. The grant may be subject to the condition of lodgmg an 
application and a period of residence, Another broad principle is that 
the contracting state may not deprive any person or group of persons of 
their nationality on racial, ethnic, religious or political grounds. That 
provision is designed to prevent the iniquity of the totalitarian régimes, 
which in recent times denied civil rights on those grounds to vast sections 
of their subjects. The benefit of the principle depends on a wide acceptance 
of the convention. 

The clause which allows deprivation of nationality is carefully restricted. 
It may apply to a naturalised person who resides abroad for not less than 
seven consecutive years, and fails to declare to the appropriate authority 
his intention to retain his nationality, or who obtained a nationality by 
misrepresentation or fraud, or who, inconsistently with his duty of loyalty 
to the contracting state, renders service to, or receives emoluments from, 
another state. 

The Convention will come into force when it has been ratified by at 
least six states. It should have the effect of limiting the stateless in the 
signatory countries to a few individuals. For its effective working the 
Conference proposed the establishment within the United Nations of a body 
to which a person claiming its benefit may apply for the examination of 
his claim, and for assistance in presenting it to the proper authority. The 
Conference, too, adopted a recommendation that persons who are stateless 
de facto should be treated as stateless de jure, so that they may be able 
to acquire an effective nationality under the Convention. The right of the 
indfvidual to renounce an unwanted nationality may be as essential to 
human freedom as the right of nationality. 

Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


Professor Norman Bentwich will write on Lachish: Ancient and Present 
In our next number.—EDITOR. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE GREATER LONDON 
| PLAN 
BRYAN KEITH-LUCAS 


CENTURY and a quarter ago the Royal Commission on Municipal 

Corporations proclaimed the need for a unified government of the 

whole of London. John Stuart Mill, in his Considerations on 
Representative Government in 1861, roundly condemned the failure of 
the Government to create such a metropolitan authority. In 1923 the 
Ullswater Commission on London Government heard pleas from the 
London County Council for an enlarged area of metropolitan government, 
and a spokesman for the Labour Party, Mr. Herbert Morrison, argued 
for a metropolitan authority or Greater London Council to cover an area 
stretching from Ware in the north to Sevenoaks in the south. Ten years 
later, in How Greater London is Governed, he developed this conception 
of “The London that Might have Been”. He declared that “the muddle 
of lotal government in Greater London either means that Governments or 
Parliament wish it to be a muddle, on the divide and conquer principle, 
or that they possessed neither the initiative nor the courage to grasp the 
problem boldly and settle it. If the local authorities of Greater London 
had been united, if the whole area had been animated with a sense of 
civic dignity and healthy municipal independence, Parliament would have 
been bound to give Greater London as much democratic self-government 
as is possessed by large cities like Manchester and Birmingham.” 

Meanwhile there had been two attempts to create some unity in the 
government of London; in 1855 the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
created, with narrow boundaries, taken apparently from the Registrar 
General’s metropolitan area established in 1831; and in 1888 the London 
County Council was created in its place, taking over the same restricted 
boundaries. But all the time London itself was expanding out into the 
neighbouring counties. 

The need for greater co-ordination in local government in Greater 
London had long been apparent, but it was the urgency of co-operation in 
planning after the second war that made it most obvious. Three attempts 
to get co-operation in this field had failed, and in 1949 a committee under 
Mr. Clement Davies stated that they had found “that, while planning in 
the Region is now in the hands of 12 local authorities, development, in so 
far as it is undertaken by public authorities, is carried out by 181 local 
authorities and a large number of statutory undertakers. This will not 
work. We have come to the conclusion that, if the Plan for the Region 
is to be carried through, some kind of regional authority, possessing pewers 
of direction and of finance in addition to powers of supervision, must be 
established.” But once again the Government took no action to create 
such a body. 

The Royal Commission on Greater London was appointed in 1957 
to consider how to secure effective and convenient local government in 
Greater London; at the same time the two Local Government Commissions 
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were to be established to carry out a similar function in the rest of the 
country, though working in a different way. 

The Royal Commission produced an outstandingly good report, readable, 
convincing and bold. At present the area includes two counties (Middlesex 
and London); parts of four other counties (Kent, Surrey, Hertfordshire and 
Essex), 28 Metropolitan Boroughs, the City of London, 3 County Boroughs 
(East Ham, West Ham and Croydon), 42 boroughs, 28 urban districts and 
three rural districts. In place of this the Commission proposed about 52 
new Greater London Boroughs, each with between 100,000 and 250,000 
people, and a Greater London Council covering the whole area. The new 
boroughs would be created by amalgamations of existing local authorities, 
and would be responsible for housing, health services, libraries, roads 
(other than main roads) and all other services not specifically assigned 
to the Greater London Council. They would also be responsible for the 
management and maintenance of the schools and for granting or refusing 
permission to develop under the Town Planning Acts. The Council, on 
the other hand, would be responsible for traffic, main roads, refuse disposal, 
fire and ambulance services. It would be the education and planing 
authority, subject to the more detailed powers reserved for the boroughs. 
It would also have concurrent or supplementary powers for housing, open 
spaces, main sewers and land drainage. Nonetheless, the Commission 
emphasised its view that the Boroughs, and not the Greater London 
Council, would be the primary units of local government in the area. 

Inevitably these proposals aroused hostility, if not fury, in many breasts. 
Middlesex County Council is reluctant to be slain. The County Councils 
of Kent, Surrey and Essex dislike the prospect of losing their richest urban 
areas, from which they have drawn revenues in the form of rates for the 
benefit of their counties as a whole. The London County Council is 
also determined to fight rather than die without protest. But the trouble 
here is not merely administrative; it 1s political, too. Since its creation in 
1888 the LCC has nearly always been a radical body. Since 1934 the 
Labour Party has been in uninterrupted control. But if a new body were 
to take its place, with boundaries extended out into the Conservative 
suburbs, the Labour majority would be insecure, or even outnumbered. 
It was against.this political background that the LCC gave to the Royal 
Commission evidence, which was severely criticised in the Report. “Their 
attitude was purely defensive. They made it abundantly clear that in their 
view there was no need for any interference by a Royal Commission or 
by the central government in the affairs of the Administrative County of 
London. Very little needed doing in any event; there might be a case 
for redistribution of functions between the London County Council and 
the raetropolitan boroughs, but that should be left entirely to negotiation 
between them.” 

When the Report was published, the Association of Municipal 
Corporations resolved to give general support to the proposals; thereupon 
its President, Lord Morrison of Lambeth, resigned in anger, declaring: 
“I do not want Parliament messing about with the County of London.” 
A number of the Labour controlled Metropolitan Boroughs followed his 
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lead and resigned from the Association. 

Now, a year after the publication of the Report, the Government has 
published a White Papert, in which it declares its conclusion that “the 
Commission were justified in their criticism of the present structure of 
local government in Greater London, and that their broad design should 
be adopted as the basis for improving it. In particular the Government 
endorse the view that the boroughs ought to become the primary unit of 
local government; and that a new, directly elected, authority should be 
set up to administer functions which require to be dealt with over the 
whole of Greater London.” 

There are only two important qualifications to their acceptance of the 
Commission’s proposals; first, that the boroughs should be larger and 
therefore fewer than the Commission proposed—a minimum population 
of 200,000 instead of 100,000. Secondly, they propose that, with the larger 
boroughs, education should be given entirely to them, instead of being 
divided between the boroughs and the Council; they would, however, 
establish a special educational authority for the area of the central boroughs 
of London, covering some two million people. 

While rejoicing that at last a government has had the courage to grasp 
the problem boldly and settle it, there are yet some doubts in one’s mind, 
and some questions which remain to be answered. 

The argument for a two-tier system over the whole metropolitan area 
is convincing; one wonders why it has taken so long for this to be accepted; 
one wonders even more why the argument is applied only to London. The 
Local Government Commission has timidly refrained from recommending 
any such solution for Greater Birmingham, preferring instead seven almost 
unco-ordinated county boroughs, and the Ministry appears to discourage 
the bolder, more rational solution. In Canada, Toronto and Winnipeg 
have recently adopted such a semi-federal system, and Vancouver is likely 
to do the same. Why should not the same pattern be applied to the 
metropolitan areas of Greater Birmingham, Greater Manchester and 
Tyneside? 

The Commission and the Government both propose that the City of 
London should remain unaltered, except in so far as the Common Council 
would receive the additional powers given to the new boroughs. It is 
open to question, however, whether this gorgeous anomaly should still be 
left unchanged. Its boundaries are those of the medieval city, practically 
unchanged since the time of the Plantagenets. Its constitution is also based 
on a long tradition—that of the privileges of the ancient City Companies: 
Mercers, Skinners, Cordwainers, Fanmakers, Scriveners and others. Its 
population by night is under 5,000. Its wealth is enormous. As a plagning 
authority, responsible for redeveloping its land after the war, its record 
is deplorable. ; 

The Lord Mayor and Aldermen and all the pomp and splendour of the 
Mansion House serve a very real purpose. But the Lord Mayor is no 
longer Lord Mayor of London, but only of one minute corner of it. He 
does not in any way represent the London of 1962, and his dignity is no 
longer a symbol of real power and importance; it is a gilded façade, 
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behind ‘which there is emptiness. Now there is an opportunity to make 
these splendid traditions take on a new meaning—indeed, recover the 
meaning which they once had—as the visible expression of the authority 
and importance of the government of London. If the Lord Mayor were 
to be the head of the Greater London Council, and the wealth and tradition 
of the City carried over to the new government of London, it would become 
a symbol of something important and real, instead of being, as it is now, 
a pageant or charade. 

An alternative suggestion has been put forward by Professor Robson’, 
that the possessions and traditions of the City should pass not to the 
government of Greater London, but to one large central borough, em- 
bracing all the area of Westminster, Holborn, Finsbury, the City itself, 
and adjacent parts of other boroughs, This new municipality, with the 
heart of London as its realm, would have the dignity now attached to the 
square mile of the City. 

One hundred and twenty years ago Lord Brougham declared that it 
was “utterly impossible that many months should elapse before municipal 
reform should be extended to the City of London”. One hundred years 
ago John Stuart Mill roundly attacked the “fantastical trappings of that 
union of modern jobbing and antiquated foppery, the Corporation of the 
City of London”. It is difficult to see any reason except antiquarianism, 
or a fear of tackling so wealthy an opponent, that can excuse the failure 
of the present Government to take the opportunity which has now arisen, 
and to make sense of this ancient absurdity. 

Not much has been said about the constitution of the new Council, 
though it appears that it will consist of about 100 directly elected coun- 
cillors, with or without aldermen. The Commission proposed that the 
new boroughs should have the same constitution as the existing metro- 
politan boroughs, and the Government has expressed its agreement with 
this. Not much thought seems to have been given to the question whether 
this pattern of government could be improved. For example, it is implicit 
in these proposals that, in the boroughs at least, the present system of 
aldermen should be continued without change. Here again there seems 
to be a lack of boldness in dealing with institutions which no longer serve 
their former purposes. There is a growing realization in the country at 
large that the present.system of aldermen does not justify itself. The 
London County Council, Wolverhampton and other corporations have 
shown how it can be misused; all three political parties have expressed 
their desire to abolish or reform it. There is a danger that this outworn 
institution will be carried over into the new constitution for lack of courage 
either to abolish or to reform. 

On the question of the size and boundaries of the new boroughs there 
is much debate. The decision of the Government to increase the size 
proposed by the Commission was apparently dictated by its desire to leave 
the whole of primary and secondary education in the hands of the boroughs, 
and so the necessity for an authority with the resources and staff to under- 
take this responsibility. This may be wise, but it means areas and popula- 
tions too large for other purposes. In dealing with town planning appli- 
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cations, housing problems and children’s services, councillors are of com- 
paratively little value if they do not know the street corner, the housing 
estate or the children’s home they are discussing. A borough with a 
population of a quarter of a million people would seem to be too large 
for really local government. 

The question also arises of the basis on which these new areas should be 
built. The Commission spoke in terms of amalgamating existing units, so 
that something of the old loyalties could be carried over into the future, 
and existing administrative patterns disturbed as little as possible, On the 
other hand, there is a danger that if this policy is followed too closely, 
boundaries will cut across the natural social and economic groupings. The 
research department of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
suggested in its evidence that, as a start, “service centres” might be identi- 
fied: these were defined as places “which supply goods and services such 
as banking, shopping, entertainment and professional advice to the people 
living round about”. It was suggested (and The Times has supported 
the, suggestion) that these, rather than the existing boundaries, should be 
the basis of the new delimitation. The Minister has, however, now issued 
a statement? showing his preliminary proposals for creating the new 
boroughs, and they are based mainly on the amalgamation of existing 
areas, though the importance of “service centres”, lines of communication 
and patterns of development is acknowledged in principle. 

It is suggested that there should be 34 boroughs; the City of London 
to remain unchanged and others to be amalgamated—Kensington with 
Chelsea; Holborn with St. Pancras and Hampstead; Tottenham with 
Edmonton, half of Enfield and Cheshunt; Brentford and Chiswick with 
Heston and Isleworth, Feltham, Staines and Sunbury. These provisional 
engagements would result in some very awkward marriages, both politically 
and geographically. Hampstead might find St. Pancras a restless bed- 
fellow, and some of these areas are of strange shapes—the Tottenham- 
Edmonton-Enfield-Cheshunt combination, for example, is 11 miles long 
and only two miles wide, others even longer. Were these strung along 
the connecting skewer of one or other of the great arterial roads the case 
for them would be apparent. But they are not, and it is difficult to see 
why such strange areas, obviously inconvenient administratively, should 
be adopted. Citizens wanting to visit their town hall to complain or to 
seek information, may have to travel some five or six miles, The councillors 
can scarcely hope to have a detailed knowledge of the further parts of 
their boroughs, or of the hopes and fears of people living in such different 
and distant areas. But these proposals are, happily, only tentative, and 
it is difficult to believe that such awkward boroughs as some @f them 
appear to be will actually come into being. 

There are many other questions which call for detailed consideration, 
such as whether the Commission was right to advise the exclusion of 
Watford from the metropolitan area, and whether the wards for electing 
the new Greater London Council should or should not be based on 
Parliamentary constituences. But the greatest question of all is whether 
the Government will succeed in carrying out a plan which promises, 
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after a century of muddle and obstruction, to bring order and sense 
into the government of London. It will meet obstruction and opposition 
from many quarters; from the existing local authorities who do not want 
to be disturbed; from the Labour Party on the LCC; from those whose 
minds are touched by the poetry of Chesterton’s Napoleon of Notting 
Hill, and from the opponents of change in general. But yet here at last 
is a chance to redeem the folly of past generations, and create a system of 


government worthy of the first city of the Commonwealth. 

1 London Government. Government Proposals for Reorganization, Cmnd. 1562. 
2 W. A. Robson, The Greater London Boroughs, Greater London Papers, No. 3. 

3 Circular No. 56/61 (London Government). 





CESTIUS AND KEATS 


Thinking of Keats I strayed to Cestius, 

Praetor and tribune, obit 12 B.C., 

Interred with solemn rites in the stone heart 

Of the white Pyramid and mausoleum 

That bears his name beside the Aurelian Wall. e 


Not idly, for his name is linked with Keats, 

Whose anguished comrade, Severn, marked a grave 
Among the myrtles in the cemetery 

Adjoining that vast marble wedge, and then 
Returned to set his dying fears at rest. 


Cestius meant the grandeur that was Rome, 
Defying time. The poet’s thought evoked 

An image of the pride that dreamed the stone, 
The Roman mien, conspicuous in the courts, 
A magistrate when Caesar was Augustus; 


And saw through Severn’s eyes the violets 
Twining above the sleeping Protestants, 

Forging green links with Beauty and with Truth. 
“There bury me, and on my stone engrave 

‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’ ” 


It was a Sunday morning, and the sun 
Burned in the Roman sky like molten bronze. 
There rose the Pyramid of Cestius, 

Fenced in like other ancient monuments 

But not against the sun and wind and rain. 


Nearby the Fiats and Lambrettas screamed; 
The new age flooded through San Paolo’s Gate, 
Past Cestius and his Tomb, past all that was 

æ When. Caesar ruled the world, and past the road 
That led me to the garden grave of Keats. 


Here stands the simple stone: no Pyramid 
Blinding the gaze with glare, but cool green shade 
Making a soft translucence where he lies, 
Pilgrim of earth and of eternity, 
Rome’s guest, immortal as the Bird he sang. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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CHILDREN IN PERIL 
GEORGE BILAINKIN 


HIS DAY and every day, presumably over the next 50 years, about 
T 300 children in the United Kingdom will be assaulted, thrashed with 
a miner’s buckle, starved, maimed, thrown across the room, banged 
with head striking the wall, abandoned, exposed to begging, faced with 
moral danger and remain at night tied to a bedpost. And if precedent be 
followed, one prosecution a day will go to the courts—together with a 
polite request by Princess Margaret, the president, from the chair, at its 
annual meeting, for neighbours to tell the NSPCC about children in peril. 
Yet none screams in the pulpit about child torture, none proclaims the 
horror of this searing national vice, from the benches of the Commons or 
the Lords, there is no united call by the great organs of the press—to heed 
the hundreds of thousands of scared, battered or shivering children, babies 
and teen-agers alike. Moreover, none who should has once called for a 
public and serious inquiry, demanded vigorously publicized prosecutions at 
thé Assizes, at the Old Bailey, called for all local papers to print photo- 
graphs of the sadists in so-called democracy. 

As the impressive, thorough, refrigerated report by the joint committee 
of the British Medical Association and the Magistrates’ Association 
revealed in 1956, “a large number of cases of cruelty are never brought 
to notice, and, therefore, statistics cannot really give a full indication of 
the size of the problem”. The Committee has in mind the tens of thousands 
of children who, as doctors well know, cry piteously but in vain, hour after 
hour, night after night, month after month, and are not heeded. Why? 
Because the responsible parent is a psychotic, sick or tired, drunk or 
drugged, callous, has rejected her offspring, or is engaged in rewarding, 
exciting emotional experiences. Time magazine of New York has recently 
shown that, even in America, the incredible British apathy to British child 
torture is arousing astonishment, amazement and anxiety, For about 
112,000 cases of children are annually dealt with by the only Society that 
exists for helping the pitiable and pitiful victims of a nation’s indictable 
viciousness, During an era of preoccupation with unsatisfying materialism, 
mothers refuse to, or cannot, behave, at least as considerately with their 
own babies as do primitive savages I have met in the darkest jungle of 
tropical forests. The American paper says that the maximum penalty in 
England for ill-treating a child is 70 dollars, and 140 dollars is the top 
fine for harshness to an animal; seven societies protect animals, and one 
exists for the children. 

The BMA Committee has declared that at least seven out of every 
hundred children have been so grievously ill-treated in the BritisgR Isles 
that society has had to intervene. What of thousands of tots, with weals 
physical and mental, whom frightened, bribed, callous, drunken, apathetic 
neighbours have not mentioned to the police or anyone else? What of 
hundreds of thousands of children, over a few years, who, left all alone, 
have pleaded for mercy, but have been recklessly assaulted or thrashed 
by mothers in a temper with their spouse, or at emotional loggerheads 
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with husband or man-friend? Few who have studied the country’s gravest 
problem, that is probably the major symptom of Britain’s sudden collapse 
in the world, would disagree with the trenchant editorial in the Sunday 
Times of June 3, 1956: “. . . each year 100,000 cases brought to the notice 
of the NSPCC are ‘found true’, a terrible figure to be multiplied several 
times for those never brought to notice .. .” 

An inexplicable, major problem arises out of this wave of national 
sadism—unknown to any similar degree in the countries where I have 
approached doctors and government officials about local experiences. It 
is that, according to the report of the Society, in 1904-5 complaints were 
found true about 105,926 children, and half a century later, in 1960-61, 
about 112,027 cases. Does the number then not alter? Or is another, 
more frightening explanation to be sought? Can this fabulous crime wave, 
withering and unnatural scorn of society by so large a section of the 
population, remain static for 50 years? Can it be? How does it compare 
with common crime among adults and juveniles? Both have been, and 
are, soaring, multiplying ominously. Does it need all the borrowed brilli- 
ance of the Home Secretary to recognize today that the uncontrollable and 
uncontrolled crime wave is a simple, inevitable consequence of hatred, 
bestiality and maternal rejection helpless children have suffered in desperate 
silence and in silent despair, during nights of unimaginable fear and horror? 
Theft of a sixpenny packet of soap in the local supermarket will instantly 
produce inquiries by the police, stern action by outraged magistrates. A 
smash and grab raid for a few gold rings or the conventional Friday hold- 
up for a packet of bank notes will produce a dramatic appearance on the 
front pages of the country’s entire popular press, near enormous pictures 
of all the actors, glamourized as if they were Gagarins, Einsteins, Pasteurs, 
Augustus John or Callas. The children’s endless nights of creeping terror 
about the return of the drunk or drugged parents, to their cosy bungalow 
or well-decorated detached home—will not lead to any consequences for 
most torturers. One prosecution is launched every day instead of 100. 

The Society has recently succeeded in raising its income from £290,000 
a year to £473,000, of which about £8,000 is spent on prosecuting torturers. 
Yet these psychotics, female and male, the great majority not prosecuted, 
today savage so many elements of the nation of tomorrow. The policy, 
says the Society, is to make every effort to keep a family united. Is that 
wise? The noted defender of the British child, Sir Basil Henriques, said 
several times in public, in the court over which he presided with distinction 
for many years, the name of the Society should be “NSCC” (National 
Society for Cruelty to Children). On January 1, 1951, the papers reported 
that he had cried out to an inspector: “You stood by and watched children 
cruelly*ill-treated while you had the case under ‘close observation’ for a 
year. There has been no prevention of cruelty.” Four children had been 
found in a “filthy condition”. Soon again, on July 15, he spoke in white 
anger about a child being left in a house where he was likely to be ill- 
treated again. The Daily Telegraph of August 31, 1954, reported Sir Basil 
again declaring, “I sometimes wonder if we ought not to leave out the 
‘P in the NSPCC. For three years this family has been under the care 
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of the Society, but instead of preventing cruelty and taking action, it has 
caused cruelty. This is one of the most horrible cases.” Four children, 
aged 4, 3, 22 months and 9 months, were found wandering about in rags 
so filthy that all had to be burnt. The Society replied that it always sought 
to keep a family together, and only prosecuted in the last resort. 

Sir Basil was not the only sociologist to be astonished in court at the 
curiously lady-like reaction of officials to torture, neglect and diabolical 
brutality to children. An inspector who told magistrates (News Chronicle, 
January 16, 1958) he could not get a reply to knocks at the door, was 
asked by the magistrates’ clerk why he did not take drastic action .. . 
adding, “You were keeping these children in these horrible, horrible con- 
ditions.” The Woman’s Mirror (November 12, 1960) recorded that when 
four children appeared before a court as needing care and protection, it 
was said the Society had “kept an eye on them for three years”. The 
suggestion was made that it might be better if the Society was disbanded 
and its officers continued work for children in closer association “with 
tle strong arm of the law”. The answer? “When you get 600 cases a 
week you may somewhere make a mistake.” The grim, scandalous and 
criminal fact remains that, between 1933 and 1953, the total number of 
cases alleging cruelty or neglect brought before magistrates (not necessarily 
by the Society) rose from 559 a year to 913. These figures are surely worse 
than ignominious. 

Can this be true? And if it is, can it be tolerated a day further? It is 
alleged that teachers are forbidden by local authorities to approach the 
Society until THEY have decided the case is sufficiently grim to be reported 
for further examination, for further discussion, for another cordial con- 
ference, and then maybe some action—-perhaps in warning the vicious 
parents. Not every teacher is the dedicated creature barrel-organ speakers 
have described in the past. 

Many teachers, who might be more humane and normal, and might show 
deep responsibility and affectionate care for the state of the children left 
in their control by a bullied society, are often casual, apathetic, disinter- 
ested. The cowardly fashion for easily crossing the road when something 
unpleasant is noted ahead seems today to be true of most people in the 
British Isles—even when a lone, defenceless little mite is heard screaming, 
day after day, month after month, pleading for mercy not to be seared, or 
is seen left all night under the glare of bright lights. The Society reports 
that it has often had this type of letter, after the publication of a case of 
cruelty and the placing for a few days or weeks of a parent out of range 
of the child: “I knew about it months ago, but my husband forbade my 
doing anything about it. He said it was none of our business . æ.” 

Why are the secret torturers hidden from their neighbours and the 
nation? The BMA committee says: “It is not often realized how many 
psychotic persons are at large who never see a doctor, and whose relatives 
are often too ... frightened to take steps to deal with them. Some 
psychotics are of surprisingly good intelligence, hold down good jobs, 
and though regarded as eccentric and difficult, are tolerated by their 
employers and colleagues because they are good at their work, but in 
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their own homes they often create an atmosphere of fear. They tend 
to have exaggerated ideas of their own importance and ability, browbeat 
their spouse, quarrel with their neighbours, insult officials, maltreat their 
children, sometimes to the extent of inflicting brutal punishment, or pursu- 
ing a policy of calculated cruelty, Even when examined by competent 
psychiatrists it is frequently impossible to certify them as persons of un- 
sound mind, and they invariably refuse to admit that they are in any way 
abnormal or to accept any form of treatment. . .” How do the notable 
authorities on the torturers of Britain’s children describe these neurotics? 
“A considerable number of parents who neglect their children suffer from 
an unsatisfactory love relationship with their own mothers, fathers or 
spouses.” Yet the NSPCC prosecutes one case a day. 

For two whole evenings I read, often with irresistible tears defying self- 
control, of hundreds of cases of torture of children as reported briefly, 
usually in small paragraphs befitting a fall from a bicycle, in the papers 
over the years. Fines or sentences of a few weeks, or a few months, are 
inflicted. The father who blinded his baby was removed for six months; 
the Gainsborough female of 31 who held her son of six before a fire till 
his hands were burnt, left home for three months; six months sufficed for 
a father who, returning from prison, disliked the cries of his 18-month-old 
son, bruised his head, left him in a cold bath, and then calmly roasted 
the stomach before a fire. 

I could go on with equally vicious cases. They recall to me words of 
an acute and realistic observer of the British scene who shuddered at the 
endless violence that came to her notice during the years her husband, 
Dr. Joza Brilej, sociologist, lawyer and humanist, headed with rare dis- 
tinction Marshal Tito’s diplomatic mission at the Court of St. James’s. 
Mme. Brilej was told at Leeds by a sycophantic flunkey: “We have a 
splendid NSPCC service here to rescue the many tortured children of our 
city. Have you also a good one in Yugoslavia?” The ambassadress looked 
up and down the gushing speaker. She allowed a suitable time to elapse 
before her cold, low-voiced reply: “We do not need anything like that 
in my country; we love and respect all our children.” After eight or nine 
prolonged visits to’ Yugoslavia I have reason to agree wholeheartedly with 
Mme. Brilej. Children are loved there, as in rich, advanced Switzerland. 
Newspapers in Switzerland feature with enormous headlines the rare case 
that outrages society—several times a year. Neither in Yugoslavia nor 
in Switzerland would there be a fine of £25—that could happen only in 
England—when a girl of three was found with 40 weals . . . Is there not 
here a symbolic resemblance with the people who pleaded they did not 
know gf Belsen? The price to be paid here will be no less punishing. 

Did editors or senior politicians, child officials or church leaders burst 
into print or public speech angrily demanding revision of the “penalty”? 
Did any Minister in the Government make a rousing call in Commons or 
Lords? Only two or three popular papers, led by the Daily Mirror and 
the Daily Express, have spared space for any campaign against child 
maiming on the reckless national scale, The oft-criticized Mirror achieved 
recently a partial, noticeable cleaning up of what I, who know over 40 
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countries, unhesitatingly name the most sordidly decadent city in the world. 
The suppression in the press of the names of torturers, the inadequate 
coverage of this cancer, and the failure of Members of Parliament to name 
judges, recorders or magistrates for inadequate punishment, are a strange 
phenomenon. Does it portend the beginning of the end of Great Britain? 

Does the report of the committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Ingleby, published in October, 1960, give an answer to the question the 
reader may now be asking? Should a private, charitable organization 
still be trusted to perform this vital, national, enormous task alone? The 
widely experienced Sir Basil also wrote in his celebrated book, Indiscretions 
of a Magistrate: “It is very questionable whether the work can be done 
adequately by a voluntary society which in many instances overlaps with 
the social services that have been set up by the State. Hence no voluntary 
society can afford to cover the whole country ...” He also referred to 
the pay of the inspectors and women workers. . . 

It is admitted that NSPCC inspectors were recently paid sums of about 
£5, and rose, after 15 years’ loyal service, to £7 5s. 6d. per week. It is 
true that officers get a house, rent free, also uniform. But, lowly paid, 
` they are also hedged in with a needless fear of “wrong doing” and dare 
not enter the door of anyone well to do for fear of being faced with a 
writ or summons for trespass. Few, if any, well to do parents ever appear 
in the courts. 

The Ingleby report, which urged that the Society should lose the right 
to initiate proceedings in the juvenile courts, felt that each local authority 
should appoint an official whose duty it would be to decide whether or not a 
given case was brought before the court as showing a child in need of 
protection or discipline. The report suggested, I submit, a milk and water 
approach to a situation far more sinister than the shameless silence of 
“leaders” would indicate. 

In a recent issue the Sunday Pictorial printed 140 pictures of children— 
and stated that one article in a previous number about adoption had 
brought the usual excited offers from parents monstrously eager to get rid 
of children already unfortunately in their trust or babies about to arrive... 

This wave of hatred of their own children is not confined to the poor. 
What does it mean? Action is called for urgently. First, there must be an 
overwhelming climate of opinion aroused, by Ministers, judges and church 
leaders. Secondly, an impressive committee of young people and experi- 
enced prosecutors must be asked to draw up plans for studying the issue 
on a national scale. Thirdly, there must be a temporary solution in the 
examination by a committee of teachers, magistrates, doctors and 
courageous laymen from all ranks of society of every child three times a 
year, to ensure that he or she is not cowed to tell the facts. And, in the 
Swiss manner, any complaint of ill-treatment should be followed by removal 
to a suitable home, away from parents. Editors and owners of papers 
should be compelled by Statute to report all child cruelty and, if possible, 
to publish the photographs of the accused party. The loophole, now widely 
used, of escaping publicity by having cases heard in chambers in the High 
Court should be ended by Act of Parliament. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL: A SUMMARY OF 
OPINIONS 
JOHN LELLO 


EVERAL YEARS of trial and a spate of literature suggest that an 
assessment should be made of the ideas which the comprehensive 
school has stimulated. For practical purposes these schools became 

significant ‘in 1942 when their creation became the policy of the Labour 
Party Conference. By 1944 the London County Council had announced 
its plan to re-group schools on comprehensive lines, and this crucial 
decision came before the peace of 1945 had brought such a flood of 
egalitarian zeal. It was an earthy zeal bred in tanks and fighter control 
rooms which sought to reverse an apparent social inequality. Although 
realistic at the time, the barrack room was not necessarily relevant to 
Acacia Avenue, Nevertheless, the vision of a school which “intended to 
cater for all the secondary education of all children in a given area without 
an organization in three sides”! was a satisfactory ideal for the sort of 
man who voted Churchill out of office. 

This definition has remained the basis of the Ministry’s statistical returns 
although it is vague enough to permit a variety of types of comprehensive 
school. There may be a new building as at Coventry, or a converted one 
as at Calder High in the West Riding. Schools may be as small as Winder- 
mere, which has 350 pupils, or may exceed two thousand children as at 
Kidbrooke. One school may cater for all the children of secondary school 
age in an area, or it may be included in a tripartite arrangement with 
alternative grammar or modern schools. Even internal organization may 
vary so greatly that a school may be almost a bilateral or multilateral 
school in which the grammar, technical and modern sides are carefully 
divided. or else retain classes of mixed ability and separate children in 
specific subjects. Some schools try to reduce their large numbers to a 
manageable size by the traditional house system and introduce the in- 
dividual child into a unit in which he can be effective, while other schools 
rely on a horizontal division of middle, lower and upper schools, so that 
social cohesion comes from their own age group, In either case the 
children are often divided into small groups to ensure that they have close 
personal contact with at least one member of staff. l 

Within this diversity some common facts do however emerge. In 
January, 1960, there were 130 comprehensive schools in England and 
Wales, of which 84 were co-educational. Equally striking is the increase 
in the number of children educated in comprehensive schools since 19502. 

Such figures, rising as they do from .5 per cent to 4 per cent of the total 
secondary school population, are misleading unless they take into account 
the geographical distribution of the schools. Wales, for example, has an 
even spread over most of the country and it is accurate to claim that it 
signifies a general trend towards comprehension. In England, however, 
the distribution is by no means uniform since there is an excessive con- 
centration in London, which had 53 comprehensive schools in January, 
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Total Number Children in 

of Pupils of Comprehensive Percentage 
Year Secondary School Age Schools Increase 
1950 1,695,683 7,988 5 
1951 1,732,997 11,830 
1952 1,756,256 8,536 
1953 1,769,848 10,504 
1954 1,821,862 12,306 
1955 1,914,814 15,891 
1956 2,056,870 27,315 1.3 
1957 2,186,497 42,416 1.8 
1958 2,331,063 75,081 3.2 
1959 2,592,993 107,186 4 


1960. Furthermore, the remaining areas in which groups of the schools 
are found lie in the axial belt stretching roughly from the North West and 
through the Birmingham area. Although isolated comprehensive schools 
exist elsewhere, the main concentration is in the industrial areas of central 
and northern England. To speak therefore of a flood tide of comprehension 
is not only to over-exaggerate the 4 per cent represented, but it also distorts 
the total picture in the country as a whole; some areas have no compre- 
hensive schools, nor, which may be more significant, any plans to build 
them even if it were possible. It is not accurate to claim that they are 
‘situated in, or near, urban concentrations since even this is not borne out 
by the distribution. The most valuable comparison to be drawn from 
the spread of comprehensive schools is between Wales and England; 
between a uniform scatter and a regional “plumping”. 

The extensive claims which have been made for this type of secondary 
education may be reduced to four categories: social, non-selective, size and 
economic. 

Like the American high school, English comprehensive schools make 
serious attempts to achieve social parity which is the basis of their philo- 
sophical justification. If the children go to the same school they will 
develop an understanding and a tolerance of their neighbour based on 
social respect; intellectual distinctions will seem of less importance in a 
communal shower or at the common table. One man is not better than 
another but merely different, and schooldays spent in a composite society 
will ensure that this is understood. 

As part of this view there has developed support for the idea that one 
comprehensive school should serve as the only secondary school for the 
neighbourhood. It is claimed that this would unite either a scattered rural 
area or a city area like a modern housing estate: the school would become 
a cultural centre and a leading unifying influence. Such an attitude seems 
naif and doctrinaire. In rural areas there is a depth of reaction ®ill 
displayed in attempts to close a village school, or in a sustained reluctance 
to extend plans like the Cambridgeshire Village College which have 
remained largely regional for over 30 years. Furthermore, it has been 
traditional for many parents in country areas to send their children to 
boarding schools for reasons which would not easily be satisfied by the 
local comprehensive school. To change the rural pattern would require 
a social as well as an educational revolution. 
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Would it be a desirable feature in the towns? Even apart from a similar 
conservatism which though Jess dominant is still a relevant factor, there 
are objections to the narrowness of a neighbourhood school. It would be 
a strange cross-section of society that was drawn solely from a housing 
estate in Dagenham or in Wythenshawe. “Comprehensive schools in 
Pimlico or Belgravia would provide much less mixing of classes than 
grammar schools and modern schools which serve both.” This objection 
is also made about schools in San Francisco, where “the comprehensive 
high school leads to stratification according to the races and economic 
groups of particular residential areas”*. In spite of the hazards of 
travelling, it is surely more desirable to have several schools serving a 
large “catchment” area and so attempt to gain the possible advantages 
of a composite social grouping than to run the risk of increased social 
stratification. There seems more chance of achieving the desired aim 
within the existing pattern than by changing it. The neighbourhood idea 
is not cogent enough to be persuasive. 

On the basic social issue there seems much doctrinaire thinking which 
is not wholly based on practical experience. Schools will always differ 
from each other and I should expect, that the social differentiation caused 
by local stratification between grammar and modern pupils, might soon be 
replaced by a similar and equally disturbing divergence between nearby 
comprehensive schools. Even if you reject the neighbourhood school 
theory, which would be wise, and replace it with several comprehensives 
serving a wide catchment area, one school would still be preferred to 
another, and similar social distinctions would soon appear. It is too much 
to expect a revolution in human nature as well as in society, and education. 
The millennium is still on the drawing board and does not seem to advance 
the social advantages it claims for itself. | 

It is more valid to claim that the comprehensive school would avoid 
the necessity of 11 plus selection and would be non-selective in the sense 
that it would admit pupils without any entrance examination. It is claimed 
that even if the school decided to stream the children when they had arrived 
there would be fewer neuroses from the qualifying test; and the possibility 
of transferring late-developers, or children with special aptitudes in specific 
subjects, would be increased. The practice in most comprehensive schools 
has been to stream the children according to intellectual ability and attain- 
ment, and the range has often extended from children of open scholarship 
standard to backward children who may be educationally sub-normal. 

Opponents of the schools have feared that if the intellectually able are 
not separated they will be badly affected by the preponderant groups of 
lower ability. Standards it is suspected will become mediocre when the 
bright pupil does not have the stimulus and challenge of a competitive 
academic society. There has been little to support this view since the 
results so far obtained, far from revealing a dilution of talent, tend to 
suggest that the pool of ability may be deeper than was imagined. Clearly, 
however, this objection will largely depend upon the size of the school. 
In a large comprehensive with more than 1,500 pupils there is a chance 
not only to educate the whole range of ability but also to develop a Sixth 
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Form as large as in most grammar schools and with an equally competent 
specialist staff to teach it. E 

There is a chance also of giving a boy special courses in individual 
subjects. It is not uncommon to find that a boy with unusual gifts in 
one subject or group of subjects, for example languages, and with careful 
attention to his weaker subjects, might well be a potential University 
candidate. Such a pupil might have failed the 11 plus and yet be worthy 
of an academic education. Some investigations into 13 plus entries to 
grammar schools have revealed latent abilities which are not always satis- 
factorily explained in terms of late developing or incentives. 

From almost every point of view the suggestion that the class unit 
should remain unsorted so that the able and the less able sit together for 
study, seems disastrous. Simon claims “an atmosphere of solidarity and 
loyalty is so created” which can cause the class to develop “a momentum 
which is lacking where streaming is the rule” 5. The truth is that unless 
it is possible to retain such a unit merely as a framework within which 
“setting” can take place it becomes a fruitless existence for the bright 
child and a frustration to the dull. 

In any case the attack on the whole principle of selection is based on 
the most undesirable and inefficient aspects of the process; but the principle 
is not wholly bad. Comprehensive schools avoid the necessity of selection, 
but is it right that they should? ‘To criticise the tripartite system on the 
grounds that selection is bad because it develops neuroses, imparts a stigma, 
and is sometimes unreliable, suggests that selection should be refined and 
purged of its undesirable elements rather than transform the whole of 
society by revolutionizing the educational pattern. It is apparently 
necessary to pay for an expensive reorganization rather than improve the 
schools which already exist. It is possible to recognize the pioneering 
efforts of many successful secondary technical and modern schools who 
have provided an excellent education suited to the needs of the child, and 
achieved parity of esteem with the grammar school. Such attempts have 
taken years to mature but they are succeeding, and because of such efforts 
a pattern of amelioration exists to form the prospect before us. Are we 
to reject this sustained effort of 15 or more years and experiment with a 
different scheme which on practical grounds seems to offer even less hope? 
A selective system can work; is it really fair to turn to an alternative, 
which may well lead to a serious confusion of talent, merely because the 
selective principle has been incorrectly or unwisely operated? 

The size of a comprehensive is a determining factor in deciding whether 
enough specialist staff at all levels can be employed, whether it can iħclude 
a Sixth Form of reasonable size, and whether it can offer specialist c&rses 
to small groups. In order to fulfil the varied purposes of the comprehensive 
school it seems essential that it should contain more than 1,300 pupils. 
This has caused an outcry from the vast majority of the profession 
who are familiar in most cases with much smaller schools and believe 
theirs is the only size in which it is possible to know every boy individually. 
It is too easy to forget the advantages of the large school and only see 
the picture from one angle. 
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With increased numbers there is a much greater chance of being able 
to provide “the right kind of course for each particular pupil”? since, as 
Conant observes in the American system, “the enrolment of many 
American public high schools is too small to allow a diversified curriculum 
except at exorbitant expense”. The greater strain is on the teachers rather 
than on the pupils for they are the ones who have to accommodate their 
attitudes and prejudices—the children will in most cases be resilient and 
accept the size quickly into their experience. The headmaster becomes 
a powerful figure trying to weld a large staff together and should act less 
like the administrator to whom we have grown accustomed, and more like 
the statesman we expect; when everyone is ego-involved in a vast enterprise 
the headmaster must be the person who can stand outside and plan. 

The most significant objection to a large school is what Mason calls 
“the communal and educational stresses . . .” which will create problems 
that “outweigh the advantages which are claimed for it’®. Chief of these 
stresses is the chance which it gives for members of staff to elude respon- 
sibility in a school which has become “like a vast factory in which the 
individual child and the individual teacher feel lost and insignificant’’®, It 
is too easy in such an establishment to avoid the work which is optional, 
though essential, for the full life of the school. The chance to withdraw 
from the House rugger practice or the junior historical society becomes 
easy when the valid moral sanctions common in a small school are absent, 
and there may be little encouragement or incentive to the few stalwarts 
who maintain their fervour for the bird watching club or the cricket nets 
practice. 

Such problems are not insuperable and far from being 4 handicap some 
comprehensive schools have rather demonstrated what enormous resources 
a Jarge school can command. They reveal a wide range of outside activities 
with a diversity which would be impossible in a smaller schoo]. Much has 
been made of the harmful effects of the child being lost in a school where 
arrival times must coincide with a complicated system of lights directing 
pupils to assembly points. Possible neuroses have been suggested by 
confronting the young mind with a row of 20 pottery kilns or a whole 
block of laboratories. In many schools, however, the problem of size is 
relatively unimportant because it is always present, needs careful com- 
pensations, and is therefore a felt need. In short the warehouse complex 
is less of a problem because it is known to exist, as compared with orthodox 
establishments which have a similar problem showing worse effects because 
they are ignored or disregarded. The comprehensive school certainly has 
problems which are caused by size, but their harmful effects can be 
mingmised if constant attention is given to them. 

For economic reasons it is sometimes more realistic to build a large 
school. Land in cities is often scarce or expensive and one school may be 
more sensible to build, on financial grounds, than two or more. In rural 
areas a centralised secondary school may be preferable to scattered units 
in separate villages. On both counts, however, it seems wholly regrettable 
that an educational venture should be subordinated to economic expediency. 
If it is more suitable to have two or more schools instead of one, financial 
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reasons should be the last to be considered. How typical this is of the 
accepted practice to attempt to run education on a shoe-string. For the 
same reason it should be a matter of pride rather than petty jealousy that 
some of the new school buildings are imaginative and advanced. “My 
colleagues chaffed me constantly about the ‘marble palace’ going up in 
Stoke Newington.”!° But the “marble palace” need not be wasteful, nor 
extravagant, for it is possible to have a fine building without having 
extensive refinements like sun-lit showers, variegated wall paper over the 
radiators, or expensive sculpture to support unknown eccentrics in the 
world of art. It is conceivable that a thoroughly worthy school could be 
built without being either like a hangar or a refuse heap for contemporary 
art. 

A serious factor, however, is the cost of building a series of compre- 
hensive schools on any large scale, and it is one which certainly delays 
some Local Education Authorities from adopting the idea. It is surely a 
relevant question to ask, without being accused of cheese paring on 
edugation, whether the considerable extra expense involved in a large-scale 
plan for comprehension in an area would be worth the money, Mason 
argues that his plan in Leicestershire avoids the necessity of building many 
new schools, though he admits that the thoroughbred comprehensive idea, 
if it were extended in a serious way, would create practical difficulties 
“insurmountable without a new and very costly building programme”. 
Money wisely spent on education can be the surest investment, but money - 
mis-spent can be thoroughly wasted. And it is always salutary to remember 
that a school is not the building. As Mrs. Chetwynd observes, “we all 
knew that when the ‘marble palace’ was complete with all the facilities and 
equipment the heart could desire, the building of the school had yet to 
begin.” !2 

Critics of comprehensive schools have been more active than supporters. 
Presumably the advocates were too busy getting on with the job. It is 
necessary to consider the additional objections. One of the most unfor- 
tunate is that the school issue has become a question of party politics. 
Some consider this a matter for serious regret and believe that many of the 
major educational issues have been ignored, or clouded by the necessity 
for political expediency. This complaint is certainly true, and in the last 
election, education, with special reference to the comprehensive view, was 
one of the principal issues. While being conscious of the undesirable 
aspects of thrusting education into the political arena, I still prefer that it 
should be considered a topic important enough for discussion by party 
politicians. I rejoiced to think that it was an issue that mattered enough 
to merit the serious attention of the electorate; the more informed_it is 
the more chance there is of obtaining the fair share of prosperity for the 
schools and the schoolmasters. 

On the national level there is also the point that the introduction of 
comprehension would require a social revolution before any integrated pat- 
tern would be effective. Such a disturbance would be either unlikely or un- 
desirable. Michael Young believes the former. “To succeed with education 
they needed a social revolution which would overthrow the established 
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hierarchy, values and all. But with the masses dormant and their potential 
leaders diverted into self-advancement, what hope was there?” One 
of my consistent objections to any sort of universal system of comprehensive 
schools has been to question whether, in view of all the disturbance 
required, they would be worth the trouble. Are the few advantages 
obtained, even considered intrinsically and without reference to counter- 
balancing disadvantages, really worth a social upheaval? 

On the practical level there are other obstacles. One is the indirect 
result of the comprehensive system giving rise to various types of non- 
descript independent schools. If the extension of comprehension means 
an even greater mushrooming it would be wholly disastrous. An additional 
practical doubt concerns the availability of sufficiently talented head- 
masters. It may, in fact, be the case that the challenge of these wholly 
different institutions may. develop the kind of leader that will be required, 
but this is a speculation and casts serious doubt upon the availability of 
suitable leaders from within the existing pattern, One fear is that the 
comprehensive school headmasters will begin to take on the functions of 
the American high school principals who so often, and to the great detri- 
ment of their schools, become mere administrators; however enlightened 
such a person might be, he would be wholly removed from the classroom 
and a tragic figure at the very centre of the process. 

I have considered the arguments for and against the comprehensive 
school in order that a fair re-assessment can be made. Sometimes the 
issues have been drawn sharper than was kind in order to spotlight the 
problems. Unfortunately this is a necessary action since it is practically 
impossible to discover a champion of comprehensive schools who is 
objective enough to state the snags honestly. It is time such a prophet 
emerged since the cries of vague idealism and hurt sensibilities to which 
we are accustomed give little chance of progress born of constructive 
criticism. 

The Crowther Report writes fairly that “we cannot afford to lose any 
good school, whatever its classification”"*. This is surely true, but it also 
implies that there is much in the existing system which is best preserved. 
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MUSIC— 
CENTENNIAL: FREDERICK DELIUS 
NEVILLE CARDUS 


REDERICK DELIUS was born in Bradford on January 29, 1862, 
and now in a centenary year his music is about to be submitted to 
an aesthetic climate entirely different from the one which was breath 

to his nostrils. I doubt if any composer, or indeed any artist of any order, 
created in a climate of imagination as alien to his own as the present 
climate of 1962 is alien to Delius’s music. He would have hated the 
Zeitgeist which today governs artistic creation nearly everywhere. He 
would have found a tight-lipped satisfaction in the knowledge that his 
music receives no, or hardly much, response in an age of organized 
materialism, of open and even brutally expressed cynicism and pessimism. 
Delius himself was no optimist, but he wore his rue with a difference. He 
contemplated the passing scene of our mortality, and for him it passed 
from the mist to the mist, with no hereafter. But man’s inner vision of 
the show of existence, birth and death, springtime, summer and autumn, 
the first bud and the last falling brown leaf—all was changed to beauty 
in imagination and heart. He was, as composers go today, anachronistic— 
he was a poet. In 1962 few of our makers of music, and fewer still of our 
writers on music, reveal unmistakable evidences of unashamed connection 
with poetry. 

A scientific epoch, with a pervasive scientific, or scientifically based, 
aesthetic or ethos is bound, if it is honest, to listen to music such as Delius’s 
as a thing remote, “out of touch”, even artificial. The Cyrenaic attitude 
in 1962! A connoisseur of the senses—really! A great critic of music, 
Samuel Langford, wrote prophetically these following words more than a 
quarter of a century ago: “Beauty once sat enthroned over all the arts. 
We have come almost to a time when beauty is never mentioned in con- 
nection with them.” “Beauty”, in fact, is among artists representative 
of 1962 a naughty six-lettered word. The fact that Delius believed in 
inspiration definitely “dates” him. “I don’t believe in learning harmony 
and counterpoint,” he once said; “learning kills instinct.” The truth is 
that Delius in his ’prentice years in Germany “learned” quite a lot of 
counterpoint, and was no fumbler with the academic tricks of the trade. 

One of his most characteristic works, characteristic of his sensitive 
backward glancing Delian nostalgia, is cast in variation form—A ppalachia. 
“I have written pages of it myself,” confessed Delius to Eric Fenby, 
_ referring to “cerebral” or “paper” music (see Fenby’s fascinating book on 

Delius); “but I had the sense to burn it... It is against my nature to 
write music like that. The English love that sort of thing.” An the 
Germans, too, he might have added. Only the genius is able to form 
and evolve a tone, a style, a diction, which unmistakably tells of his 
presence, reveals the man himself. Whatever you may think of Delius’s 
music qua music, there can be no doubt about the voice that is speaking. 
A couple of bars will assure you that it is none other than Delius. Not 
long ago a certain humorous professor of music made a “tape” of short 
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passages from different works of atonal composers, so that they played in 
sequence, one after the other. Experts in atonalism and related methods 
were unable to say with consistent accuracy which composer had composed 
this or that quotation. 

The music-critic assessing any artist in a centenary year should try to 
look at his works as in his heyday his own period regarded and reacted to 
him. The yardstick of 1962—of all years!—is not certain to appear in- 
fallible even a decade from now. Half-a-century ago several of Europe’s 
most progressive musical thinkers had no hesitation in ranking Delius as 
an original, considerable and, indeed, one of the “advance-guard”. “I 
wasn’t aware,” said Richard Strauss, “that anybody today, except myself, 
was composing such good music as this.” Delius won the admiration of 
Busoni and Ernest Newman. Mahler towards the end of his life was 
studying the score of The Mass of Life. The music criticism of 1962 will 
be rash—young though it is—to imagine that Delius came to reputation 
in a period of soft-centred “sensitive plates” and “romantics”. Delius 
was certainly not soft-centred. He lived his life dangerously. To call 
him “escapist” is cant and nonsense. He was a man and artist of a Wide 
range of ideas, intellectual and amoral. Compared with him most English- 
speaking composers of his day were parochial and merely gentlemanly. 
Much the same might be said to the present hour. Consider English music 
in bulk of, say, 1901, when Delius’s Paris was composed, or of The Mass 
of Life, 1905. Even Elgar was composing then with a German accent, his 
English-ness coming through a texture of Wagner (the prelude to Gerontius 
is Parsifal baptised in Worcester Cathedral), Brahms and Strauss. Delius 
was never a bourgeois, never the “English gentleman”, either of Kensington 
Gore or county, Church or State. i 

To those of his critics who complain of his persistent flow of chromatic 
harmony, suggestive of disintegrating autumnal hues, let me point to the 
opening chorus of The Mass of Life—O Du mein Wille. Only Strauss 
in our time has equalled the reckless brass writing of Delius here. The 
Mass of Life no doubt exposes Delius’s rhythmical repetitiveness cruelly, 
notably in the High School “la-las” of the four-part chorus in the “Forest” 
section. But where in any choral work of its period, especially in a British 
composition, does a composer equal the power of Delius’s imagination 
and his sure orchestral grip, masculine and reliant, to be heard at the 
beginning of the final part, leading to the great baritone meditation?— 
Die Sonne ist lange schon hinunter. 

A certain feature of Delius’s music likely to keep him apart from today’s 
musical susceptibilities (to use a polite word) is an entire absence of 
vulgarity. Another is an equally uncompromising aloofness. He is never 
“socmlly committed”. A great liver and lover himself, his music is seldom, 
if ever, erotic. The love music in A Village Romeo and Juliet is as fresh 
and unsoiled as Pamina’s and Tamino’s in Zauberflöte. The beautiful 
Nocterne of The Mass of Life is an expression of awakening depersonalised 
love, with the passing of the night’s beauty as certain as the awakening of 
mortal transient passion. In a time of violence the want of excessive 
contrasts of tone, the absence of brash dynamics, spectacular changes 
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from loud to soft—here are other characteristics in Delius’s music which 
might estrange him from musical ears nurtured in recent years. Also 
Delius never composed the incisive percussive rhythms fashionable since 
Stravinsky—always in fashion—dominated the scene. The essence of the 
Delius style is harmonic flow and evolution. In a brilliantly searching 
study, Wilfred Mellors has written: “The essence of the music may be 
flux of sensation . . . the fluctuating chromatic woof.” Or, if I may quote 
from myself: “Chromatic harmony was his natural element . . . Though 
Delius has melody enough, it is never of the kind that could be more 
than half suggested in a series of statements or subjects. It is the product 
of his style of harmony, not the source of it. Melody which can be treated 
contrapuntally must exist in and by itself; it is a cause, not an effect, of 
harmony. In Delius melody is the flower and harmony the soil, or the 
harmony is the translucent flowing water and the melody the play of light 
upon it.” 

The impersonal content of Delius’s music 1s yet another obstacle to wide 
appreciation of it in 1962, which for all its pretended collectivism is as 
egoistic as any period in recorded history. There are no humans in his 
music reducible to Freudian analysis. The style of Delius is personal 
indeed, but what he says would be relevant in a world in which the drama 
of all men and women had gone with the wind, the strife over, the happiness 
and aches and desires and frustrations now nothing more than the move- 
ment of the grass, the leaves on the trees, the risings and settings of suns 
and moons, the ebb and flow of tides and seas. “The golden moments 
of our life fly past us and we see nothing but sand”—thus quoted Peter 
Warlock when writing of Delius. But I won’t take the view that Delius 
was all ecstasy of regret and acquiescence, that he was perpetually the 
connoisseur of poetic detachments from the everyday scene. There is a 
passage in Brigg Fair, just before the main melody is transferred to trumpets 
and trombones (con solennita); here are exultation and manly vigour— 
though nine times out of ten conductors allow the theme to overwhelm 
the active rapturous winding accompanying figuration. The finale of The 
Mass of Life is one of the overwhelming ‘“Yea-sayings” in music and— 
I am pagan enough to think-—better as choral and orchestral music pure 
and simple than the Finale even of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Delius’s faults were inevitable to his manner of composition and to his 
idea of the function of music. He, who didn’t flatter us by putting ourselves 
and the flesh and the devil into his music, arrogantly believed that music 
was for him a means whereby to develop his personality. At all costs, he 
maintained, an artist must follow the impulses of his own temperament 
and damn the world’s responses. Consequently when the inspiration failed, 
Delius lacked the knack of mere music-making. He had no gift for 
weaving “abstract” shapes and patterns. Naturally enough, he failed in 
his efforts at chamber music. He failed in his operas for much the same 
reason; he could not project his mind into the minds of the characters, 
The unforgettable moments in A Village Romeo and Juliet, for example, 
occur when Delius is reflecting on the action, not directing or taking part 
in it, as a true-born operatic conductor should. Moreover, as opera 
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composer he too frequently gave to the vocal parts music which seems 
grafted on to the orchestral texture. These parts are not sufficiently 
differentiated. 

Give him a vocal text which resolves into a meditation and then he 
writes elogently enough for the solo voice, setting words with a fine sense 
of accentuation and shapeliness. To prove this claim—seldom put forward 
on behalf of Delius—I can refer confidently to Zarathustra’s invocation in 
The Mass of Life, especially at the line Ein rosenseliger brauner 
Goldweingeruch. (For the benefit of readers coming fresh to a study of 
Delius, perhaps I had better explain that The Mass of Life is a setting of 
Nietzsche in German). There is the Zarathustra appeal in Part 1 of the 
contralto, another instance of felicitous word-setting. Consider the rising 
interval on the word weinten. There is ample evidence in The Mass of Life 
and in Sea Drift that Delius could, granted the right poetic and verbal 
spur, compose vocally and beautifully. As to his choral writing—for sheer 
loveliness (not liveliness!) of sound it has been equalled perhaps only by 
Debussy. 

But his heart and mind were usually given to the orchestra. Despite’ 
that his scores were many times badly in need of precise supervision, 
his instinct and mastery over instrumental tone and character, blended or 
exposed, was pretty complete. Sir Thomas Beecham, in his autobio- 
graphical A Mingled Chime, wrote this way of the first performance in 
England of Appalachia: “The piece made a deep impression . . . but in 
all that was written or said about it, its two outstanding qualities were 
hardly noticed . . . the remote alien sound of it, a note in English music 
stranger than any heard for over 200 years; and the masterly and personal 
use of the orchestra. The instrumental combinations. . . were a revelation 
of what the orchestra could be made to utter, and although 40 years have 
passed away since it was first put down on paper, the whole work still 
astonishes by its variety of atmosphere, loveliness of tone, and the un- 
orthodox exploitation of those tutti moments which are handled by most 
composers old and new in such depressingly stereotyped fashion.” 

Delius’s limitations?—-I could make a list of them longer than any com- 
piled by a detractor of Delius. Shortage of thematic contrast and 
thematic development. A sameness of movement, of direction.’ A 
tendency of chromaticism to fall into a mannerism. A meandering un- 
percussive rhythm, hinting here and there of some weakness of pulse. 
And all the rest! But we are free to chastise an artist (if ever we are 
free) only if his technical stock-in-trade is not suitable to the theme he is 
setting-out to express. I can find in Delius’s best music no serious short- 
circuitings as he applies his technique and his tonal language to the matter 
in hand. You are at liberty to say in 1962, that you don’t like Delius’s 
music, that it doesn’t mean much to you, that it is “dated”. Al of which 
is not criticism; it is nothing more than an account of your own inability 
to get on to the right wave-length. Delius was not a great “universal” 
composer, maybe. That he was unique, that he gave to music a precious 
store of remembered beauty, that he was an original artist with enough 
technique and power of organization for his purpose, that if the purpose 
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called for it he could compose a balanced design such as In a Summer 
Garden, Sea Drift—that he could achieve these things is surely obvious 
to the meanest unbiassed intelligence. Will his music “last”; will it “come 
back” for good? Frankly I am not interested in the future of it. Perhaps 
the purpose of it was for a certain period, one that at the present moment 
seems gone for ever. I don’t myself listen much to Delius nowadays; the 
“times are out of joint”. But in the past this music has filled my mind, 
enriched my awareness to life in a rare way, thrilled my senses, musical 
and other. 

“I have read,” Sir Thomas Beecham writes in his book on Delius, “during 
the last two decades attempts to denigrate nearly every outstanding figure 
in music of the past 200 years . . . On the other hand, numerous experi- 
ments, that have not five years of real life in them, have been hailed with 
satisfaction, or at least serious respect. But through the vast cloud of 
mental obfuscation hovering over the present musical scene peeps the 
modest visage of the average man of commonsense, general culture and 
musical sensibility, to affirm in quiet but firm tones his preferences and 
predications. Generally, if somewhat belatedly, he is on the side of the 
angels; and I venture to hope—and indeed think—that the future of 
Frederick Delius may rest securely in his hands.” 

A loyal wish, but doubts persist. Delius did not address himself to a 
large world, certainly not to a culture and civilization such as that of 
1962, with its latest excellencies and its latest signs of the beast. After the 
“celebrations” are over and the lip-service dutifully performed, Delius 
may well be left to himself again, a composer with a musing ear. His 
ghost won’t, I fancy, mind. The earthly echoes of his music, should they 
reach his present habitation, will go on satisfying him, as the real thing 
did in his lifetime, a consummation which will amply content him. 


THE HEART’S GLASS 


Every window is a window onto the world 

Because each outward view is a mirror to that within, 

And that contains the whole world in the heart— 

A universe where flaming planets spin, 

An ocean that no instrument dare chart, 

Whose light, whose water, gathered in a glass 

Throw brighter than the sun a narrowed shine 

On feather of snow and bird, on the twig’s black line 

Drawn on the white cover of that outer world 

Spread like a table for the eye’s delight 

In each small delicate sight— 

The weaving pattern of claw-prints frail and fine 

Of each flown visitant, through the snow’s silence come and gone, 
The first point of the hidden final flower. 

Such import have these histories, not borne down 

By weightier tales whose shadows on this hour 

Can never fall, through print and petal pass 

In a day’s passage. Never cry Alas 

Now whither flown the bird ?—the tracks by snow new-blown 
Gone too—the green spear broken? Every sight 

Seen by a lover’s eye becomes its own 

And lives in that fond light. MARY STELLA EDWARDS 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE— 
RED ROSE-LAND 
THOMAS MOULT 
OWN SOUTH they regard him as brusque and blunt, this Lancashire 
man whom we may think of by what name we choose: John 
Tyldesley, Sam Greenhalgh, Amos Crompton—any such name will 
serve our purpose as long as it is a typical Lancashire name, one of those 
which have been carried on from family to family of Red Rose-wearers 
through the centuries, just as the Lancashire accent, in one or other of many 
dialects, has been carried on from Bowton Trotter to Bowton Trotter, 
Owdham Roughyed to Owdham Roughyed, Middleton Moonraker to 
Middleton Moonraker, Rachda Bulldog to Rachda Bulldog; or from any 
of the countless folk who are affectionately nicknamed according to the 
Lancashire town—Bolton, Oldham and Rochdale are examples—in which 
they have taken root. 

But what seem brusqueness and bluntness are not really so. They are 
the expression of a native independence, and a natural impatience ,with 
politeness and polish when there is nothing beneath the surface. For our 
Lancashire man, “strong i’ th’ arm and long i’ th’ yead” (that is, tough 
and well-seasoned in mind and body), knows that such a simple greeting as 
How do you do?, if spoken in a finicky manner, may be as hollow a sham 
as the electric hare on a dog-racing track would prove itself to the pursuing 
greyhounds if only they could catch up with it. Let the apparent roughness 
and gruffness of this bluff John Tyldesley, this Greenhalgh, this Crompton, 
be rightly understood, and how warm of heart and hand he is, how 
lovable! 

He does not waste his words, neither is he spendthrift with his friendliness 
and affection. Always it has been his habit to economise his speech; 
and he will express more in three or four words than talkative people seem 
able to do in lengthy monologues. There's nowt so queer as fowk: not 
even the famous Biblical phrase about the strangeness of the ways of man 
is more concise and forceful. As wick as a flea is just as effective. So is 
as dead as a doornail. And to say, as they say in Lancashire, that God 
ne’er sends meawths but he sends meyt (mouths, meat) is to present, the 
whole optimistic philosophy in a single sentence. 

As for the Lancashire brusqueness, the story goes that every Monday 
morning for 30 years a traveller put his head round the door of an office 
at which he called for orders, and ‘‘Owt?’’ was his one word for question, 
while ‘‘Nowt?’’ was the one word he got for answer. ‘‘Owt?” ‘‘Nowt.” 
Then “Morning,” he would add, and “Morning” the Lancashire business 
may, would reply; and that was all till the following Monday! 

As his words are, so his feelings. He is never fulsome, not even in his 
attitude to his own kinsmen, He will treat a stranger circumspectly and 
cautiously until he knows what that stranger’s heart may be made of; 
and even his intimates are liable to be disturbed by his lack of demonstra- 
tiveness. But this, surely, is for the most part a consequence of an industrial 
life which in any of its several phases does not fail to leave its mark, so 
arduous and exacting it is, so unique—for although we have miners in 
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other English counties Lancashire may boast that. weavers and spinners 
of a particular kind are its own breed and monopoly. At any rate, who 
can fail to distinguish between the open-faced, genial product of agricultural 
Yorkshire and this swarthy, gritty man of the industrial districts of 
Lancashire? 

Other times, other manners: so we might say of most things in this 
century of change, social, scientific; but not in the case of the true 
Lancashire man. The enduring qualities of heredity may often be partly 
hidden beneath the outer shell of environment. But a rose that harsh 
and sunless weather obliges to shrink into itself is no less a rose because 
its beauty is not fully seen: and the Red Rose of Lancashire is still the 
symbol of our Lancashire man’s personality. 

Once that personality is revealed to us, it is impressive in its glowing 
honesty, its capacity for hard work, its expansive moods, its thriftiness, its 
solid purpose that will not be thwarted, whether for its commonsense, or, 
above all, for its loyalty, which in Lancashire begins, like charity, at home. 

Indeed, the homeliness of the Lancashire man has such a hearty earnest- 
ness about it that we instinctively recall Robert Burns’s lines about the 
fireside clime and bairns and wife being the “pathos and sublime” of 
human life. Not that the Lancashire man is ignorant of, or unmoved by, 
the glories for which his country has a place on the map of the globe. 

Here and there he knows that its doings in history are commemorated in 
the survival of numerous castles and abbeys, mansions and old timbered 
houses: that the son of John œ Gaunt, who was its first notable figure, 
became King of England: that the noble families, name of Molyneux, 
Hoghton, Blundell, Sefton, still preserve their identity: that Crosby, Formby, 
Kirkby and other places with the same ending are proof that the Danes 
found Lancashire vastly to their liking when they invaded Britain in the 
ninth century, for it was there that they formed important settlements: that 
Lancashire has been a great battle-ground, especially in civil wars, when 
the red rose was the warrior’s emblem, and Yorkshire, the enemy, sported 
the white. He knows also that the principal seat of the world’s cotton 
manufacture is this Red Rose-land, and consequently the home of some of 
the world’s biggest business-men: that the first permanent English railway 
was opened between Manchester and Liverpool, and so was the famous 
Ship Canal: that in Liverpool the county has a port of world-wide impor- 
tance, and, because of this, numbers among its population some of the 
kings of shipping: that unlike all other counties it has two great universities: 
that its educational work is worthily represented by these and by schools 
of technology, many of whose students are drawn from across the seven 
seas: that its place in music is remarkable, not less in the case of its i 
bands and its massed choirs than for the famous Hallé orchestra: that 
its place in politics is epoch-making, not less for Cobdenism than for its 
great Co-operative movement, founded at Rochdale a century since: that 
its place in sport is an all-round one, and at cricket it can beat Yorkshire— 
sometimes: and that what Lancashire thinks today England thinks to- 
morrow—or the day after. 

All this is familiar knowledge to John Tyldesley, Sam Greenhalgh, Amos 
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Crompton: and as a consequence the pride of our Lancashire man is 
profound. But east, west, home’s best in his opinion, whatever other folk 
may believe. Whoam, he calls it. Always, if you would seek the out- - 
standing quality in a county’s character, turn to its literature. 
` Since Warrikin Fair, the first essentially Lancashire poem, written by 
an unknown poet in the sixteenth century, the Red Rose county has had 
~ many worthy poets of its own: and there has seldom been one who did 
not sing mainly of home and the ever-recurring miracle of the hearthside. 
Whoam. How moving is the Lancashire rendering of the word Home! 
To some sensitive ears it may sound uncouth, but these local poets, who 
were not altogether lacking in sensitiveness, have thought fit to use the 
word again and again in their verses. And on a Lancashire ear it sounds 
like music. It is, moreover, a word that will never die, since Edwin Waugh, 
one of the best, wrote “Come whoam to thi childer and me”, a song whose 
refrain is familiar to the Greenhalghs, the Cromptons, the Tyldesleys, as 
that other immortal phrase stopped for bobbins, which, translated for the 
benefit of the foreigner, means “unable to carry on, like a weaver without 
thread.” 

These phrases, by the way, are a cause of much additional pride in the 
county. Each of them is a chip from the Lancashire workshop, a by- 
product of the Lancashire factory. She thinks she’s getten the world in a 
band is another example, the reference being to a girl in love, and a 
charming phrase it is: and another, as drunk as blazes, “blazes” being an 
idiomatic term which means woolcombers, not a certain locality in 
Christian geography, as those outsiders who have appropriated the term 
' appear to think. 

The poems, too, as a critic has finely said, have been written to the 
clacking of clogs and the clatter of the mills. There is no high-flown 
language in them, no extravagant beauty, no such fierce romanticism as 
there is, say, in the Ballads of the Scottish Border. They are just plain 
song, and the Lancashire man, treasuring them in his modest hoard of 
books, values them above the rubies of literature. He is well aware that 
his county has given birth to sons and daughters who went out into the 
great world, beyond Yorkshire to the east, Cheshire to the south, Cumber- 
‘land and Westmorland to the north, and even beyond the sea in the west, 
and gained the applause of the great world as singers, artists, inventors, 
statesmen and travellers—Harrison Ainsworth and Mrs. Gaskell (novelists), 
de Quincey (essayist), Francis Thompson (poet), William Ewart Gladstone, 
John Bright and John Morley (distinguished among Liberal statesmen), 
Richard Arkwright and Samuel Crompton (inventors), and all the rest, 
eqyally famed or hardly less famous—some of our own time, including two 
legal giants, Baron Hewart and Lord Birkett . . . But while his respect 
and homage have been given to these, his brotherly affection is often 
reserved for the simple-natured poets, reflections of himself, who were 
content to stay at home and sing in their homeland tongue their humble 
lays: Sam Bamford, John Collier, Joseph Cronshaw, Sam Laycock, Ammon 
Wrigley, Edwin Waugh, Ben Brierley. . . 

What poem of stately metre and lofty sentiment can hope to make such 
an appeal to a Lancashire heart as a poem by Sam Laycock, from which 
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I take two verses, written to celebrate the birth of a babe during one of 
the terrible famines whose memory lingered for long like a dark cloud on 
the county’s industrial record?— 
Tha’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 
But tha shouldn’t ha’ come just when tha did, 
Times are bad. 
We're short o’ pobbies for our Joe, 
But that, of course, tha didn’t know, 
Did ta, lad? 


But though we’ve childer two or three, 
We'll mak’ a bit o’ room for thee, 
Bless thee, lad! 
Tha’st prettiest brid we have 1’ th’ nest, 
So hutch up closer to mi breast 
Aw’m thi dad! 

Cottage and hearth, wife and childer. Surely these nineteenth century 
writers’ homespun thoughts find perfect expression in the hard yet pliable 
Lancashire accent, whether it be the accent heard at Wigan or Oswald- 
twitle or Mumps—which is near Oldham! Brown bread is richer than 
white.. 

And Lancashire’s prose-writers knew it, too, just as they knew that 
their best work was likely to be written on the note of homeliness. Old 
Ben Brierley, for example: and more frequently than one perhaps realizes 
does our Lancashire man, after he has basked in the county’s splendours 
of music, literature, architecture and commerce, turn back to such lovable 
little essays as Ben Brierley wrote. They are woven of true homespun, 
and here is a snatch of one of them. Brierley is describing one of his 
favourite walks—how deeply attached he was to Daisy Nook, Holcombe 
Hill and old Boggart Ho’ Clough! He would cheerfully have sacrificed 
the whole of the Alps for any of them. . . So would all true men of the 
county, just as they would give up all the fashionable watering-places of 
Europe for Blackpool. . . 

Ben Brierley tells how he got up early one morning and unfortunately 

roke a breakfast jug “through the inartistical manner in which I handled 
the dish-cloth.” Dreading his wife’s washing-day temper he fled. He 
went a long walk. And in the evening on his return— 

“I had now my cottage in full view, and what astonished me, a cheerful light 
shone out of the window, or indicated itself upon the window-blind—What could 
it mean? Was it the reflex of my wife’s temper? I hoped so: and with a 
reassured step I bounded up the path that leads to the door. I knocked, and 
the door opened, and I had the inward satisfaction of perceiving that it was the 
house I had left in the morning. The washing-day was over, and with it had 
vanished all the cobwebs with which it was too often surrounded, and nothing 
was left now but what was bright and happy. My wife’s face beamed with its 
accustomed serenity, mot a trace of the morning’s cloud was left, but In its 


place the brightest of all sunshine, a woman’s look of love——Neighbour, 
goodnight.” 


This is how Ben concludes his delicious talk about a walk. A cheerful 
light shining out of the window, a wife’s beaming welcome, and washing- 
day over—dare I describe these as a Lancashire man’s ideal, even in these 
modern times? .. . And dare I take the liberty with old Ben Brierley’s 
last words that he himself might have taken today, and instead of “Neigh- 
bour, goodnight”, conclude with “Reader, good day”. 
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VIGNETTE— 


v I SAW QUEEN VICTORIA 
DAISY L. HOBMAN 


OWARDS the end of the last century, when I was about five years 

old, I was taken into Hyde Park to see Queen Victoria drive past. 

The event is preserved in my memory not because I beheld the ruler 

of a vast Empire, but because a sudden disappointment felt like a sharp 
slap at the height of excited anticipation. 

I was to see a queen, a real queen, not an imaginary figure out of a 
fairy-tale, I knew, of course, that the people in picture-books were not 
alive in the same way as the persons whom I saw around me at home, 
or whom I passed in the streets. A few years later I left my bed one night 
to look out of the window in case there were fairies dancing in the moon- 
light on the lawn, while all the time I knew deep down inside myself that 
I should never see any fairies because they did not exist. On this occasion, 
however, there was no question of a fairy queen: this was a real one, in 
whom even the grown-ups believed, and I had been brought here for the 
express purpose of seeing her. 

There must have been crowds lining the route in the Park, but I 
remember nothing of them. Nobody stood in front of me, blocking my 
view, while I waited impatiently for Cinderella’s coach, bearing a lovely 
lady attired in flowing velvet and ermine, with a great golden crown on 
her head. There must have been outriders and some stir among the 
onlookers, but of all this nothing now remains in my mind. At last an 
open. carriage drove past, and the beloved governess who had brought me 
cried: “Look, there is the Queen!” 

No—no—oh no! Not that little old lady dressed in black! How could 
she be a queen? Where was her coach, where her purple robe, above all, 
where was her golden crown? That glittering emblem still holds the 
image of majesty for children, and not for children alone. It lies embedded 
in racial memory from unrecorded ages, when priest and king, all-mighty, 
were one and the same, and a coronation was performed as a sacred rite, 
as indeed it still is to this day. The child, to whom the Queen seemed to 
be just another ordinary old lady, witnessed, although she did not know 
it, the end of an epoch, to be followed by a more democratic century, 
when the crown, drained of power, would retain no more than ornamental 
lustre. 

While I was still smarting under my disappointment, my governess said, 
as we turned to go home: “Now you will be able to tell your grandchildren 
that you have seen Queen Victoria.” 

It was a kind of consolation, and I immediately began to make up the 
story which I would relate to them some day. Well, now I have grand- 
children, and they will soon be able to read this account for themselves: 
if they do it may all seem remote and uninteresting to them, and they 
will think of Queen Victoria, if at all, as one more monarch whose dates 
have got to be learned by heart. It always seems strange and a little 
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startling to me, to find that events which I have lived through are nothing 
more than unreal, even boring history to the young. I once told a school- 
boy about something which had occurred when I was a girl, and he 
replied brightly: “Oh yes, we learned about that in social history.” 

I never saw Queen Victoria again, but I heard about her in no flattering 
fashion, when we went to live in Germany two years later. We were there 
during the time of the Boer War, when she was in the depth of unpopularity 
in that country, whose Emperor had sent a telegram of congratulation to 
President Paul Kruger. 

The school for Higher Daughters in Hamburg which I attended had 
ten forms, the tenth being the lowest for the six-year-olds who could not 
yet read. I could speak German and French, having learned the latter 
language at a Kindergarten in Montreux, of which institution I remember 
nothing whatever. I had been taught to read English by the beloved 
governess, and anyway I was seven, so I was put into the ninth form, the 
second from the bottom. The husband of the headmistress took me into 
the „classroom on my first day, and introduced me to the little higher 
daughters with their long tight plaits and black pinafores, embroidered 
in red cotton. They sat at their desks in rows, staring at me, while the 
Herr Doctor explained that I was a little English girl, who pronounced 
all the vowels wrongly, and he proceeded to give them a demonstration: 
the first vowel I called the German e, instead of the correct ah, and so on. 

He was a formidable figure, stocky, with a great white beard and a 
leonine head thatched with thick white hair, altogether alarming to little 
girls. He seldom taught the younger children, but I remember one 
occasion, possibly a few years later, when he took our geography lesson. 
A map of the world hung unrolled on the wall, and with his pointer the 
Herr Doctor indicated all the places which were underlined in red. There 
certainly were a great number of them. 

“English!” he cried, angrily. “AN English!” Then he smiled. “They 
will not always remain like that. A day will come—” 

The patriotism which he stirred in the breasts of the higher daughters 
was not shared by myself. I delighted in being English, and rejoiced to 
see so many red lines. It was a matter of pride for me to demonstrate 
my own nationalist feelings; for instance, I always refused to make the 
obligatory little curtsey to the headmistress on arrival and on leaving, 
explaining that “English people don’t do it, and my Papa would not like 
it at all.” 

My father, who was a naturalised Englishman, was passionately——or as 
one would say, a hundred and ten per cent—British. In the summer we 
lived in Travemiinde, where it was the custom to hoist a flag on Sundays. 
My father had two flags put up, a German one from a balcony and a 
Union Jack fluttering conspicuously from our roof above. 

‘One day, in Hamburg, when I was walking with him along the most 
fashionable shopping street, we saw in a stationer’s window a picture 
postcard with a gross caricature of Queen Victoria. My father stormed 
through the door, berated the shopkeeper, and ordered him to bring his 
entire supply of those disgusting cards, so that he could buy and destroy 
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them all. The embarrassed man explained that he had five thousand in 
stock, so my father abandoned his project and stormed out again. 

Queen Victoria was generally mocked and derided in the grown-up 
world, and among children the popular game of Boers and English was 
made difficult because none of the boys wanted to be Englishmen. As 
for what the girls wanted, that was of no importance: they had to do what 
the boys told them. JI remember an occasion when, playing at Red Indians, 
a boy whom I had ordered about as his squaw, being ridiculed by his 
mother for obeying a girl. That, she insisted, was not the custom among 
German youth. One summer a crowd of children in Travemünde, 
organized into an army under the command of a lad of 17, marched to 
and fro, and held regular manceuvres—a most popular game. 

Whatever people may have said about Queen Victoria, their own 
Emperor William was held in awe, not unmixed with fear. The little 
girls used to whisper among themselves about a mysterious crime called 
Majestats-Beleidigung (lése-majesty), for which one was sent to prison, 
and we wondered, shuddering, whether any of us had committede this 
heinous offence. One small girl, having just learned the facts of life, 
exclaimed in horrified tones: “Our Kaiser would never do that!” 

A Frenchman came to the school one day, to give a lecture to the top 
form. Our own lesson was interrupted while all the pupils rushed to the 
window to watch him arrive. I remained haughtily sitting at my desk, for, 
having already travelled widely, I felt no desire to look at foreigners. I do 
not know what they had expected to see, but they returned to their places 
crestfallen, because after all the Frenchman had looked just like anybody 
else. 

Later on, when I went to school in England, I observed that one of 
many differences between English and German girls lay in their attitude 
towards foreigners. The latter felt a kind of envious admiration for people 
who came from other countries, while my school-fellows in England showed 
only contemptuous indifference towards them. Compulsory French con- 
versation at table consisted of such phrases as “Avez-vous vu le hockey- 
match today?” or “Voulez-vous have a little water, Manzel?” I remember 
how shocked I was when, having respectfully mentioned Goethe and 
Schiller, I heard them referred to henceforth as Dirty and Silly. 

The teaching at the school for Higher Daughters was very thorough, 
much more so than at two private schools which I attended, first in 
London, then in Brighton, both of them old-fashioned in their methods 
and out-dated in their books. But in Roedean, where to my intense relief 
I was finally sent at my own request, education was all that could be 
degired, and far less dogmatic than in Germany. J remember that when 
I was about 16, our form-mistress, while returning essays on Napoleon 
with critical comments, rebuked some of the girls for having reproduced 
her opinions. 

“Don’t write down what I tell you,” she said. “Think for yourselves, 
and express your own ideas.” l 

Such an injunction would have caused consternation among German 
teachers, who demanded uniformity above all, A cousin of mine at the 
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Hamburg Gymnasium had an essay returned to him marked in red ink: 
“Absolutely wrong views. English opinions!” 

In my final year the lessons were more like University lectures, supple- 
mented by private reading in the excellent library at our disposal. Roedean 
has come under hostile and, to my mind, unjust criticism in one or two 
books by former pupils who have since become famous. It was originally 
modelled on the system of public schools for boys, which did not suit a 
small minority, who found it too large and too athletic for their taste. 
Actually, nobody could have disliked organized games more than I did. 
There was never any pleasure for me in those strenuous pastimes, and I 
was constantly afraid of being hit by a cricket-ball, or knocked down by 
some fierce lacrosse-player, while resenting my own inferiority before so 
many feminine athletes. A legend was current about a member of the 
First Eleven, injured during a match, who was carried off the field on a 
stretcher, but did not faint until she had been reassured that the school 
was winning. Perhaps in private not all the girls felt the keenness which 
it was considered good form to assume in public, for after a temporary 
decision by the authorities that games should be voluntary on Thursday 
afternoons, so few players turned up that compulsion was soon restored. 

Miss Dorothy Lawrence, known as Aunt Dolly, my house-mistress, the 
most impressive of the three sisters who managed the school, once talked 
to me of her own accord about my attitude to games, She said that she 
knew that I disliked them, but I must not give them up, and it might 
help if I looked on them as a tonic, and would try to realize that all this 
exercise was good for my health. 

We had a fine stage and plenty of plays were acted, to which parents 
were invited. My father was by now a semi-invalid and I had lost my mother 
in infancy, but whenever the beloved governess came to see me in a part, 
Aunt Dolly kept an armchair for her by her side, no matter how many 
rich or well-known visitors there might be in the audience. 

Miss Dorothy, deep-voiced, white-haired, tall and stately, had a profound 
understanding of young girls; she is one of several remarkable women 
whom I have been fortunate to know, and whom I have always revered. 
Before I left school she told me that she would like me to go to the 
University, and would write to my father about it, but at that time I did 
not want to go because of his ill-health. After his death I went to Oxford 
several years later, acting under the delayed effect of her influence. 

By that time Europe was in flames, and the old secure sense of middle- 
class superiority was over. Little was left of the atmosphere of the 
nineteenth century in which I was born, and my adult life has been spent 
in a new scientific machine-age, of social change and the emancipation of 
women. Six monarchs have succeeded one another during this long pefiod, 
and I can boast that I looked upon the first of them, Queen Victoria, 
once upon a time. 


Our valued contributor, Mrs. Hobman, died on December 24. 
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3. FOLLOW THE LEADER: ADVOCACY OF 
THE RULE OF FORCE 


N the salubrious atmosphere of victory after a war which the American 
did not want and which he entered in order to save the European 
nations from the dire fates to which he felt their mistakes entitled them, 

a return to “normalcy” appeared sensible indeed. After all, had not this 
nation avoided, throughout its history, entanglement in European affairs? 
Many an American reasoned very simply. If the Europeans would not 
learn the necessity for peace after that holocaustal experience, then they 
should suffer alone the next time that they dragged themselves down the 
martial road to ruin. 

Tragically, in spite of Wilson’s pleas, we turned our backs on the 
responsibility which we had inherited because of our sacrifices, and pre- 
tended that power did not necessarily signify responsibility on the inter- 
national scene. The average American was bored by all the complications 
attending the narrow victory and withdrew mentally from the situation. 

Out of the carnage the United States might have been instrumental in 
the effort to secure a lasting peace but the majority of the people rejected 
the obligations. Although the ensuing catastrophes cannot rightly be laid 
upon our national conscience because this country had the best of intentions 
—suffering mainly from national immaturity—our actions were in some 
measure contributory to some of the reactions attending the death of the 
old balance of powers and the frustrating change in the leadership patterns 
of Europe. 

We now know how to measure the great changes of these days even if 
we do not yet comprehend the full impact of the upheavals which followed 
the fighting. 

Russia, entering the war imperial, emerged from it into a series of 
shattering episodes signifying the chaos of convulsive revolutions. Germany, 
its order overturned, was ripe for some psychological logic explaining its 
economic and political distress. Austria-Hungary was no more—in its 
olde was a collection of states hardly ready to stand individually but which 
could fall collectively. Italy, member of the victorious alliance, was worse 
off than several of the vanquished nations. France suffered grievously 
because of her ravaged land, her decimated male population and the 
psychological effects of her near-defeat. England was hurt, worse than 
she realized, by the economic strain of the conflict which she had endured. 

Everywhere in Europe, from the Low Countries to the mountains border- 
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ing Asia, from Scandinavia to the outer limits of the old Turkish Empire, 
the curtain was raised on a perilous future. 

Participating nations had suffered the loss or dislocation of tens of 
millions of people. The few islands of neutrality which escaped the blood 
letting could not avoid being implicated in the results of the war. In Africa 
and Asia, the war set in motion forces which were to bring as much terror 
and fear as progress to hundreds of millions of people. 

Democracy as a word or a hope in the midst of disaster appealed to 
great masses of unlettered and politically backward people who wanted 
to know the quick ways to freedom or to some partial salvation. Fired 
by an electric chain of circumstances, the individual—in the mass— 
searched for the meaning of the great mysteries. The United States stood 
aloof. 

Even the Creel organization, geared as it was to publicity rather than 
psychological work, would not have been able to understand why its great 
achievement—the dissemination of public pronouncements—would have 
proven totally inadequate. A new propaganda pattern was tn the offing, 
one aspect of which emerged to plague mankind. Feeding on the frustra- 
tion evident everywhere and manipulating mass ambitions to their own 
ends, came the leaders through propaganda, the leaders who promote fancy 
and fact without distinction. 

Between the two World Wars the American was to become more and 
more aware of the forces of propaganda being unleashed by the totalitarian 
leaderships. It was our misfortune to underestimate the power of the mass 
ideologies of the extreme right and the extreme left. Finally, at the very 
brink of our own doom, we were to appreciate the fact that all totalitarians 
were united in one cause, the destruction of free government wherever 
located. 

(a) THe FASCISTS 

High and vague hopes held by millions of Europeans for a democratic 
future were dispelled by the awful economic and political upheavals which 
persisted after the war. Long before the Depression, many men began to 
yearn and search for order rather than liberty. The pressure mounted 
in the search for some form of security as the conditions of life worsened. 
Europe, which had so long fostered the class system, was embittered because 
even that system had been replaced by confusion. Taking advantage of 
the situation, men arose to preach the gospel that democracy was to blame 
for the troubles. 

They pictured democracy as a prime system of government for men 
who wished to be ruled by the corrupt, the inept and the false, Talk and 
more talk, they said, was the great product of the democratic systems. 
They promised action! Drumming into their listeners’ heads the virfues 
of physical courage, these new leaders explained that the individual could 
gain far more from joining their new movements than he could hope to 
gain by joining in what they characterized as the babble of the democrats. 
These new leaders advocated a new age of barbarism, which they called 
enlightenment, through the use of violence and the modern communications 

techniques. 
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Before Hitler was to attain power over the German nation, Benito 
Mussolini, the father of modern Fascism, was describing a new political 
orbit large enough for all to attach themselves to. In 1928 he wrote 
of his own rôle : 

I have made a profound study of the interests, the aspirations and the 
tendencies of our masses. I push on toward better forces of life and progress. 
I weigh them, I launch them, I guide them ... I cover with my contempt 
dishonest and lying opponents, slanderers, deniers of the country and everyone 
who drowns every sense of dignity, every sentiment of national and human 
solidarity in the filthy cesspool of low grudges. Defeated ones who cluck to 
the wind, survivors of a building which has toppled forever, accomplices in 
the ruin and shame into which the country was to have been dragged, some- 
times do not even have the dignity of silence.21 

Fascist ideology, when studied from the view of the free man, offers 
startling propositions in its efforts to achieve mass support. As we have 
already noted, there is a strong personal leadership which is characteristic- 
ally based upon the visionary qualities of some single figure around whom 
an elite rules. Leaders of this movement refute the democratic ideals of 
liberty for the individual, and rule by consent, and participation of the 
majority, holding that the individual finds his highest good by accepting 
the state as a master rather than as an instrument of social welfare. Free 
society, shouts the Fascist, is a fraud; the legislative process merely the 
never-ending babble produced by men of inaction; the executives and the 
courts merely sham edifices behind which the cowards plot to reduce all 
men to the lowest levels of society. Individuals, they contend, find their 
best place in organizations and organizations serve the individual best when 
they form part of a strong, centrally directed state apparatus, guided by 
men of courage who disdain to associate the community with ideas which 
are based upon any respect for weakness or indecision. The state, to the 
Fascist, represents the glory of the strong, of the masses whose only 
salvation lies in regimentation, of the individuals who hate the degenerating 
influences of the democracy-mobocracy. Hitler analyzed the nature of 
the masses to his own satisfaction : 

Like the woman, whose psychic state is determined less by grounds of abstract 
reason than by an indefinable emotional longing for a force which will com- 
plement her nature, and who, consequently, would rather bow to a strong man 
than dominate a weakling, likewise the masses love a commander more than a 
petitioner and feel inwardly more satisfied by a doctrine, tolerating no other 


beside itself, than by the granting of liberalistic freedom with which, as a 
rule, they can do little, and are prone to feel that they have been abandoned.22 


Unguestioning loyalty (what we would call blind obedience) is the lot of 
the masses under Fascism. Individualistic enterprise is reduced to the 
feeble right to agree that what the leaders do or contemplate is right. 
Individuals are not supposed to reason beyond their station in the collective 
s&ciety. At all levels of society, right up to the individual proclaimed as 
Fuehrer or Duce, energy is expended in furtherance of the announced 
national ambition. “Totalitarian movements are mass organizations of 
atomized, isolated individuals. Compared with all other parties and 
movements, their most conspicuous external characteristic is their demand 
for total, unrestricted, unconditional and unalterable loyalty of the in- 
dividual member.”23 
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(b) THE COMMUNISTS 


Communism, based upon the so-called economic interpretation of 
history, is also an ideology based upon the rejection of the democratic 
theories and practices of individualism, and advocates collectivism of 
thought and action. Like the Fascist, the Communist fears free thought 
and considers the masses unfit to rule themselves. Like the Fascist, the 
Communist assumes that the masses, if left to their own devices, will 
constitute the basis for mobocracy. With both of these movements, 
collectivism based upon rule by elites is the means to political maturity 
for all peoples. However, the Communist ideology is more dangerous to 
the democrat because it is posed as a genuine movement which will make 
the individual more free. Calculated and tempting solutions to domestic 
and international problems, based upon a new economic order, entice 
the unwary who seek some answer to their distress, Communism appears 
to have developed most quickly in backward areas of the earth because its 
innate characteristics are not as well understood as are its simple arguments 
that the masses are the pawns of the economic and political bourgeoisie of 
all nations. The class struggle and the inequities of modern industrialism 
are straw fortresses (of those who progress by virtue of the distress of the 
masses) which the Communist loves to build in order to destroy. Bourgeois 
society, observed Karl Marx and Friendrich Engels, has resolved 
personal worth into exchange value and “has substituted naked, shameless, 
direct, brutal exploitation’’* of the masses for the common good. 

Lenin declared that “when the resistance of the capitalists has been 
completely broken ... when there are no classes .. . only then does 
‘the state. . . cease to exist’, and it ‘becomes possible to speak of freedom’ .” 
He called for a “dictatorship of the proletariat” which would lead to 
Communism, and Communism he announced “alone is capable of giving 
really complete democracy.”25 Man in the mass—collectivism—is pictured 
as the epitome of democratic virtues, Revolution is the method constantly 
urged as the path to Communism because the capitalists, in its view, 
will never surrender to any other argument than force. The objectives 
of Communism are always held to supersede all petty bourgeois codes of 
honour, morality and sentimentality. Leaders must be ruthless in directing 
the masses away from the follies of their own worst enemies—themselves. 


(c) THE TOTALITARIAN THESIS 


Fascism and Communism, in their several versions over the world are, 
essentially and directly, challenges to all ideologies based on the assumption 
that man deserves to be free. These two modern versions of older theories 
of government recall to mind all the dark ages of tyranny that our code of 
reason and liberty managed partially to supplant. 

The great majority of the world’s population, remaining unversed in 
and untouched by the Liberalism which we cherish, longed only for change. 
Democracy failed effectively to seek out converts in a period of drastic 
change and it was not sufficiently understood by the peoples eager for 
change. In times of turmoil, our system remained misunderstood or not 
understood at all. It is small wonder then that the ideologies of force 
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met with so much success. With so many customers desiring a product, 
the totalitarians stepped in to meet the demand. Totalitarians, quick to 
sense the emotions raging over the earth, took advantage of the dearth 
of propaganda for the causes of freedom to peddle their wares. All they 
had to offer was one brutalism to replace another, but when embroidered 
and beclouded by their promises of rapid progress, such change was made 
to appear in the general interest. Men mistook the reflection of yesterdays 
as the image of the tomorrows they faced. 

Given the ability to communicate easily through the mass media the 
totalitarians swamped the democrats by appealing to the distressed millions 
with quick and easy promises and dreams of a better life. False as their 
claims were, their energy on the propaganda front was sufficient to cover 
their real intentions. Especially amongst the disillusioned youth the picture 
of a bright future, no matter how much of a sham, seemed better than 
frustration. Psychological warfare against civilian populations resulted too 
often in the spectacle of popular support for insanity. But, in the absence 
of effective competition in the battle for the minds of men, even the loss 
of genuine ideals went unnoticed by the majorities. The great and inspiring 
revolutionary concepts of democracy were buried in a mire of counter- 
propaganda. Partisans of liberty failed to match their enemies in fervour 
or energy, and the void left by their communicative weakness was filled 
through the efforts of partisans who espoused causes directly opposite in 
intent. 


4. GOVERNMENT BY PROPAGANDA : 
AGITATION OR ADMINISTRATION? 


Totalitarian movements of this century shape all basic political and 
social forces in terms of mystagogic analysis. Propaganda is a necessary 
weapon in the arsenals of the leaders because they must produce a kind 
of narcosis in the populations they would hypnotize. Public:administration, 
in such an induced political environment, is reduced to a declarative 
routine rather than an honest operational pattern, based upon public 
responsibility and individual accounting. Spurious dogma replaces objective 
truth. Understood in the light of the deceptive foundation of government 
the Nazi “master race” Mumbo Jumbo, the Communist freedom through 
dictatorship fraud, the Italian Fascist “corporative state” idiocy and similar 
manifestations of the distorted utilization of the media for mass com- 
munications, are logical offshoots of the revolt against reason. 

Sharing a mania for organization rather than for the consequences of 
organization, the authoritarians reject truth for its own sake in favour of 

othetical allegations about the needs and desires of mankind. Propa- 
ganda for such leaders is government. They work under the assumption 
that lies, no matter how obvious at first, will become truth through constant 
repetition. Once the power of the state is in the hands of such diabolical 
theoreticians, all possibilities that refutation can influence the course of 
history which they announce, are removed by the application of brute 
force to every potential centre of opposition. When all means of com- 
munication are in the hands of the dictatorial elites, only overwhelming 
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force from the outside can remove the madmen from their thrones of 
power. By catering at first to the armed forces and then replacing the 
old military echelons with favoured lackeys, the totalitarians remove the 
internal threats to their position. So long as they control the state 
apparatus of military control they feel assured that popular rebellion is 
virtually impossible in an age where revolution becomes suicide if the 
revolutionists have to face. armies hypnotized into a false patriotism. 
Candid as always, Hitler cited the totalitarian uses for propaganda : 
Propaganda tries to force a doctrine on the whole people; the organization 
embraces within its scope only those who do not threaten on psychological 
grounds to become a brake on the further dissemination of the idea. Propaganda 
works on the general public from the standpoint of an idea and makes them 
ripe for the victory of this idea, while the organization achieves victory by 
the persistent, organic and militant union of those supporters who seem willing 
and able to carry out the fight for victory. If propaganda has imbued a whole 
people with an idea, the organization can draw the consequences with a handful 
of men... The first task of propaganda is to win people for subsequent 
organization; the first task of organization is to win men for the continuation 
of propaganda. The second task of propaganda is the disruption of the 
existing state of affairs and the permeation of this state of affairs with a new 
doctrine, while the second task of organization must be the struggle for power, 
thus to achieve the final success of the doctrine.26 
Nazi Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels observed that truth was 
invaluable to the propagandist because falsehood could be better and more 
easily disseminated if it was mixed with enough obviously acceptable 
material. In short, the slant of the information disseminated must appear 
straightforward and true in order to make falsehood credible.” In a 
lengthy exposition of his studies of propaganda, Goebbels set forth basic 
axioms for the totalitarian propagandist, the practitioner who sees propa- 
ganda “not just as commentary on political action, but as itself a political 
action of a most effective kind.”?8 For Goebbels, impact was everything 
in the propaganda field. He was far less concerned with justification than 
he was with success. In his work on the home front and in his work of 
direction dealing with the psychological warfare that the Nazi Government 
conducted on the propaganda front, Goebbels left no stone unturned. From 
1933 to his death in 1945 the lame, shrunken Teuton was virtually the 
master of the organized mass media propaganda efforts. Ambitious 
to the core, he strove to convert the old methods of persuasion into a 
science designed to dominate men’s minds. He even struggled with the 
cohorts of the Wilhelmstrasse to make propaganda the major driving force 
of foreign policy.2® He determined the prevailing lines of thought on 
the utility of the mass media, directing a tremendous staff functioning to 
monopolize control over information for the domestic population and for 
foreign consumption. In his capacities as Director of Party Propaganda and 
Minister of the Ministry of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, 
Goebbels demonstrated most efficiently how much the totalitarian relied 
upon propaganda as an instrument of administration.2®° The delirium 
tremens of the insane crew, when converted by propaganda, sealed the 
doom of a nation. Far worse than the horror inflicted: upon the Jews 
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and upon the nations of Europe which the Nazis ravaged was the suicide 
pact that the Germans were talked into. 

Milton Mayer in his perceptive study of the Nazi period in Geaniay: 
They Thought They Were Free, reports on the “‘essential resemblance of 
Communism and Nazism” relating a conversation he overheard, Several 
students were discussing the Soviet Union. One student stated his 
opinions of Red barbarism, saying: “They have‘no idea of freedom... 
I had a friend who was in a Russian concentration camp. What they do 
there is hideous. You wouldn’t believe it.” Another student remarked 
that German concentration camps were also hideous during the Nazi 
period. The first student was enraged. “Are you saying,” he shouted, 

“that we are the same as the Russians?” 

Soviet rulers, from the beginning concentrated on propaganda as an 
indispensible instrument of administration, A Soviet theorist, for example, 
defined information in such a manner as to leave little room for doubt 
about his position. “The purpose of information is not to trade in news 
but to educate the great masses of the workers and to organize them, under 
the sole guidance of the Party, to achieve clearly defined aims.”32 Leaders 
of the Fascist-Nazi revolution and of the Communist revolution were all 
weaned on propaganda. As for the Reds, the original inheritance, derived 
from their great agitators like Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, was the basis 
for the improved techniques of today. Those men calculated all informa- 
tion on the basis of the needs of their conspiracy.®* 


To be concluded in the April number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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AUTHENTIC CHRISTIANITY 
A Correspondence edited by 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


I came across this correspondence when I was going through some old papers the 
other day. It dates from some thirty years ago, a whole generation. I read it with 
interest, but with a smile. The theological atmosphere has greatly changed since 
those days, but perhaps the point discussed is worth consideration still. I have sup- 
pressed the names, and I may only add that the reader would go far astray if he 
identified me with one of the participants in this correspondence. I agree with neither 
party, or perhaps I should say with both. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


1.—X.Y. to A.B. 


My dear B, 

Tha¢ really was the limit, as Demosthenes used to say; I mean, of course, your 
latest to the Press. You have no right to complain if all your friends as well as 
your enemies protest. I for my part, knowing well that your hide is as hard as 
your head is soft, propose to speak freely and hit hard. 

The truth is, you are taking yourself much too seriously these days. In these 
letters of yours to the Press and in these articles you have been writing as if you 
were a sort of Pope with the most generous allowance of infallibility, and as if it 
‘were your business as Pope to lay down the law for your fellow-Christians and to 
tell them in the best pontifical manner what is, and what is not, true Christianity. 

Weill, I’m not taking any of that sauce. I have been connected with a Church 
quite as long as you have; my minister, as you know, has quite as good a claim as 
you have to represent modern Christianity; and his idea of Christianity (and mine) 
is astonishingly different from yours. Indeed, I believe it is just your sort of teaching 
or pose which is alienating thoughtful people from religion today. You are a real 
menace to the cause you claim to serve. 

You are trying to revive what you call orthodoxy. That means in plain language 
that you are a sentimental romanticist out of touch as well as out of sympathy 
with the modern world. Not only is your orthodoxy two to three hundred years 
out of date, but the very idea of orthodoxy as something valuable or significant 
has completely gone amongst reasonable men, and you know that in your heart, 
if you still keep one, as well as I do. Come off your perch! 

I still love you, I think; but I have told my banker to cancel for the future my 
annual subscription of five shillings to your wretched magazine, and I hope they 
deduct it from your salary. 

Yours ever, 
X.Y. 


H.—A.B. to X.Y. ý 
Dear Y, 

They won’t take it off my salary, and, if they did, you know very well I should 
merely challenge you to a round on the nearest course and win it back from you 
on the tenth green. 

I am well aware that if I do not hit as hard as you do I shall never ram anything 
into your head, if that is what you still call it; so I shall mince my words as little 
as you have done. 
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First, all this talk about my pontifical manner (you are not the first to refer to it) 
does not touch me at all, and I confess to a certain fellow-feeling for the Pope. 
I have no doubt he is as painfully aware of human fallibility as I am. His claims 
to infallibility like mine are only intermittent. I take my ordination, as he takes 
his consecration, very seriously. He only claims to be infallible when he speaks 
ex cathedra; I only claim infallibility, when and in so far as J proclaim the Gospel. 
Unfortunately there is no final and perfect formula in which the Gospel can be 
concluded, and therefore I am never verbally infallible.. Both he and-I purport to 
stand upon the Rock of Peter. If from time to time I “lay down the law”, as you 
call it, or claim some power to bind and loose, I arrogate no authority to my own 
person. Such authority as I have I derive wholly from the Word of which I am 
an ordained minister and to which I am entirely subject. Within broad limits I 
do claim to know what is, and what is not, the Christian faith, but I am in agree- 
ment with you that J am but an indifferent exponent of it. 

I am surprised and sorry that you should countenance this silly anti-orthodoxy 
pose. No living Christian, I suppose, believes that because a view was once univer- 
sally accepted by the Church, therefore it is for all time true; even Roman Catholics, 
if I understand them, do not take that line; they are content to assume that what- 
ever the post-Tridentine Roman Communion is told to believe, the true @hurch 
always has believed. It is not orthodoxy but truth that matters. The great prophets 
and reformers have always broken with orthodoxy, if by orthodoxy you mean the 
conventions of their age. If you think I want the modern man to swallow whole 
the Institutes of Calvin or the philosophical system of St. Thomas (1 am accustomed 
to both these incompatible accusations from the very young), you are simply 
ascribing to me your own sad lack of a sense of humour. 

The Christian faith has, of course, to be restated for each passing generation. 
No man, as Carlyle said, can believe exactly what his grandfather believed. But 
I am often sickened by the simpering way in which men say to me, “I am afraid 
I am not very orthodox”. What they really mean is, “I am a very modern man; 
I have thought everything out for myself; do not expect me to accept the doctrines 
by which my fathers lived; I am a rationalist, a modernist, a stout fellow; funda- 
mentally of course I believe in Christianity, but, for Heaven’s sake, don’t confound 
me with the traditional stuck-in-the-muds who talk about ‘the blood of the Saviour’ 
and think that all truth is bounded by the Bible”. 

These people have about as much right to plume themselves on being unorthodox 
as they have to call themselves Fellows of the Royal Society. When Einstein had 
mastered the Newtonian physics and seen its deficiencies, he was in a position to 
be unorthodox; similarly it is those who have really understood the great Christian 
traditions of the centuries who alone are in a position without shame and conceit 
to cali themselves unorthodox; and how few they are! The great prophets, in parti- 
cular, are always those who go back for their inspiration to the past. No, this 
sneering at orthodoxy is very cheap; you may have it all with your five shillings. 


Yours ever, 
A.B. 
IH-—-X.Y. to A.B. 
e 
Dear B, 


-You are quibbling about orthodoxy. When a man says he is not orthodox, he 
wants you to understand that he thinks for himself, as you, I suppose, would have 
him do, and that he cannot commit himself to the formulae of previous generations. 
What is wrong with that? You yourself are not orthodox by any past standard, 
and there simply is no such thing as an orthodoxy of today. What I complain of 
is that you set up to purvey the only guaranteed pure brand of Christianity; but 
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I know that in matters of bi you do not speak fot any of the ministers of 
my fairly extensive circle of acquaintance, -and that the traditional type of Christi- 
anity which I find in your writings is not the Christianity which they teach or I 
believe, though it may, for all I know, approximate closely to the ideas of six 
hundred years ago. 

` You of course are welcome to any views you like about Christianity. It is your 
whole manner and style that I object to much more than any particular opinions. 
I am frankly appalled at what you write about yourself and the Pope. I should 
not have believed it possible that in the modern world any minister calling himself 
a Protestant (if you still do) could write in the arrogant and sacerdotal fashion 
you are pleased to affect. Yours is the language of Rome and clericalism, not the 
language of freedom or of intelligible religion. Your perch is too high for you; 
it is making you giddy; get off it while you still can and oblige everybody and, in 
particular, 

Yours ever, 
X.Y. 


IV—A.B. to X.Y. 


Dear Y, 

I admit I was a bit “het up” when I wrote my last to you. All the same, I stand 
by what I said. But you have misunderstood me if you think I am making 
“sacerdotal” claims for the ministry. I as a minister am no more, and no less, a 
priest than are you as a layman, but I am very tired of being told that in Protestan- 
tism the minister is not a priest. That is simply not true in theory, and J hope it is 
not true in fact. But ministers are only priests because in our view the whole 
Christian community ts “a royal priesthood”. The minister is called by God and 
ordained by the Church to a particular function in the community; he is trained 
and set apart to preach the Word and administer the sacraments. Of himself he 
has no authority, but in the preaching and administration of the Gospel he speaks 
with the authority of the Gospel and of the Church that rests upon the Gospel. 


_Nonconformity has shown itself inversus Apuleius; it has turned ministers into 


laymen instead of making laymen ministers. I speak with great authority precisely 
insofar as I am loyal to my ordination, but if I should attempt to lay “any other 
foundation than that which has been laid”, I should be doubly disloyal. Pastor 
John Robinson, as you well know, besought the Pilgrims to follow him no further 
than he followed Christ, and Ignatius said long before, “Jet us be careful not to 
oppose the bishop, that we may be subject to God”. There you have the two sides 
of the case. As Preacher of the Word and steward of the mysteries of Christ the 
minister has all authority, but he has no authority beside the Word. 

When you tell me that the Christian faith which I proclaim is not that to which 
you are accustomed and to which you consent, I am very sorry, but I cannot help 
it, nor does it affect my position in the least. I did not invent the Christian religion, 
and I cannot alter it. The Christian faith is what it is; we can believe it, or we can 
deny it. For my part I find it extraordinarily difficult to believe it, but I will not, 
for this reason, be party to the attempts of many to offer a milk-and-water substitute 
for it and call that Christianity. However, you are here so vague in your reproaches 


_ that I cannot argue with you nor do I know your ministerial friends. 


You’ve got the modern world, as you call it, terribly on top of you, haven’t you? 
I suggest hypophosphates; they have I believe, a steadying effect. I suspect you 
of being a teetotaller. 
Yours ever, 
A.B. 
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My dear B. 

I dislike your hot air about the ministry, not that I pretend to understand it, 
but it is plain that with whatever modifications in theory “new presbyter” is to be 
“old priest writ large”. And what does it all come to? If the minister only has 
authority as he follows Christ, and the congregation is to judge whether he follows 
Christ or not, the only authority he has would seem to be otiose. Still, if you like 
to put it that way, I do not mind; but it is the quotation from Ignatius that shows 
the real bent of your mind. 

It is religious truth however, in which I am interested, not in the pretensions 
of the ministry. I come back to my point that I resent your high and mighty line, 
and warn you that you cannot get away with it. I am not a theological scholar 
like you, and I make no claim to be a particularly good Christian; but I have sat 
under an educated modern ministry all my life. I try to keep abreast of modern 
science, you would perhaps be surprised how much theology I have read, and you 
can never persuade me either that your teaching corresponds with the modern 
religious outlook, or that your position can be harmonised with modern science. 
I do not like your cheap sneers at the modern mind or at my teetotal principles, 
and I am more than ever glad you will not have my five shillings. 

You accuse me of being vague: well, I will be quite definite. The other day I 
read something you had written to the effect that the Christian faith rests not on 
religious experience but on the Bible. I agree, of course, that there is a close con- 
nection between the Christian faith and the Gospels, so you need not trouble to 
make that point, but nobody knows better than you do that the Christian faith 
today does not rest upon the Bible. You parsons have only yourselves to thank 
for that; your higher critics, I must say, have made a thorough job of it. Which 
are the little pieces they have left intact I do not pretend to know, but for my part 
I thank God we are no longer expected to believe things just because they are 
“in the Bible”. In my nursery days I was brought up in the old view, and I know 
what I am talking about. I still remember the nightmares I had as a child after 
being told about the Supernal Policeman and given a lurid picture of an eye with 
the text “Thou, God, seest me”, 

You know perfectly well you would never dare say in the pulpit, “The Bible 
says so and so, therefore it is so”. You appeal to religious experience, to the 
conscience, to the heart, to the feelings. My minister says, and quite rightly in my 
judgment, that doctrines which do not correspond with religious experience must 
be discarded. After all, that is the Protestant principle, I mean that Christian 
doctrine rests on faith, that is, personal conviction and experience, not on authority. 
When you attempt to put the authority of the Bible in the place of religious experi- 
ence, you are simply a Moses inversus leading the people of God back into the 
land of bondage. 

Yours ever, 
xX Y. 


VI—A.B. to X.Y. 


Dear Y, 

You should put a little strychnine in the hypophosphates; it is a much more 
pernicious drug than alcohol, but teetotallers, I am sure, are temperate fellows, 
and you know how glad I always am to meet you at the nineteenth hole. 

What a rag-bag your mind is! But I am sure you have enough sense to see that 
I dare not try to comfort you by sending you the text, “Thou, God, seest me not”, 
lest you should overdo the strychnine and commit suicide in a moment of temporary 
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sanity. Your nurse seems to have been an indifferent theologian, and you, if I may 
say so, take after her. 


If you will look with a little more care into that article of which you complain, 
you will discover to your astonishment that I am discussing, not the question of 
the grounds upon which faith or doctrine must be built, but the question, how 
are we to decide what does and what does not belong to the Christian faith. 


Of course all doctrine that is not merely phantasy springs from experience as 
we call it now. The varieties of religious experience, as a slight acquaintance with 
William James and the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics will show you, are 
bewildering and overwhelming. The Bible itself rests upon experience, for if the 
prophets had not heard the word of the Lord, and had not the eyes of the disciples 
seen and their hands handled the living Word, there would manifestly have been 
no Bible. This should be too obvious to need saying. 


Nor should anyone wish to dispute that religious faith should, so far as possible, 
imply a personal and experimental apprehension of that which is believed. Christian 
faith most certainly must be personal and experimental in the sense that heart 
and mind must consent to the Confession, but all this, however important, is 
quite beside the point of my article. I was concerned with the norm or standard 
of Christian doctrine. 

Let me take a simple illustration. One man says, “Orthodox Christianity has 
always taught the divinity of Jesus Christ; there is nothing in my religious experi- 
ence which corresponds with that doctrine; my heart and mind do not consent to 
it; therefore I do not believe it, and I suppose I ought not to call myself a Christian, 
though from many points of view I should wish to do so”. I can sympathize with 
that man and respect him. Another man says, “Orthodox Christianity has always 
taught the divinity of Jesus Christ; there is nothing in my religious experience 
which corresponds with that doctrine; my heart and mind do not consent to it; 
therefore it cannot be true, and I shall restate Christianity without this doctrine; 
no one can say that I am not a Christian”. I find it impossible to have much intel- 
lectual respect for this position. 

You were pleased in your first letter to accuse me of arrogating to myself the 
right of declaring what is and what is not true Christianity; you will observe that 
your present accusation is almost the exact opposite of that. You are now indignant 
with me because I declare that the Christian faith is not what happens to correspond 
with your religious experience or with mine, for there is an objective norm by 
which we can judge, namely, the testimony of Holy Scripture. 

Nor is this principle an invention of my own, devised because I think that 
Scripture will support my particular interpretation of Christianity. You cannot 
have read all those theological books you mentioned without having discovered 
that the authority of Scripture as the standard and rule of faith is a fixed principle 
of the whole Protestant tradition as well as of the whole Church Catholic since 
the conclusion of the canon. Of course, if you like to assert on your own authority 
(for there is none other) that the Christian Church from its very beginning has been 
mistaken in supposing that the Scriptures are its norm of faith, that this mistake 
has been made known to you by private revelation, and that the Christian faith 
is really whatever corresponds to your personal religious experience or to the 
religious experience of our contemporary mathematicians, I can think of no 
adequate comment, but there are one or two alienists of my acquaintance who 
might help. 

Yours ever, 


A.B. 
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VH—X.Y. to A.B. 


My dear B, 

I always knew you were a clever beggar, but you are deucedly unscrupulous.. 
I begin to believe the old legends about Jesuits going about as Dissenting ministers.. 
You know quite well you had your tongue in your cheek when you penned that 
glowing diatribe, and that you do not half believe it. all yourself. 

Of course I agree that not any religious experience is necessarily Christian 
experience, but you conveniently forgot my free admission that there must always 
be a close connection between the Christian faith and the Gospels. You do not 
for a moment maintain that the Book of Joshua is a norm of Christian doctrine, 
nor do you, being in the main an honest man, think that you can prove anything 
in theology by the quoting of stray texts. As a matter of fact, you do exactly what 
we all do; you select certain passages of Scripture and regard them as expressing 
the final or essential message of the Bible. You have no business to use the old- 
fashioned language pretending that you mean by it what our fathers meant. 

if you are questioned today as to the norm of Christian doctrine, the honest 
answer is to say, we as Christians believe what the Bible contains in so far as this 
harmonizes with the dictates of reason and is corroborated by our religious experi- 
ence. I have no doubt that is really your own position, though you are unwilling 
to admit it. 

After all, Christianity is a rational faith, as your favourite St. Thomas should 
have taught you. Revelation, as you would agree, must commend itself to reason; 
therefore in the last resort reason and not Scripture is the arbiter; we are bidden 
to test all the spirits, even the spirits of Scripture which are many. As man to 
man, don’t you agree with me? 

Yours ever, 
XY 


THE CLOUD 
The melancholy twirl of the drifting flakes 
Lifts and lets fall the heart, drawn in their motion, 
Up-whirled, exultant—Look, it’s snowing!—till the lovely commotion 
Sinks to hypnotic weaving of nets in the air and the mind, 
As the last blind light the winter sky forsakes 
And the trees stand undefined. 


' They stand bearing the stealthy piling weight 
Of the sky’s soft-seeming frozen armament 
Now westward blown like smoke which the steely wind unspent 
Carries and heaps in a heavy slowly-settling cloud 
With the chill of death. From a dead bough desolate 
A snapped twig cries aloud. 


And the mind in its net is drawn to a wide far sky 

Heavy above its glassy earth, hollowed and burnt and bare, 
Filled with a shape whose imprint is fond life’s despair; 

Its very name a threat to the figures that stand like rooted trees, - 
Heavy with weight of thought that breaks with a cry 

From the pang of this time’s disease. 


The body stands cold from the eyes’ fixed gaze, 

Piercing the weaving flakes that net a vision; 

The mind cold, rent, weighed heavily down, without decision. 

Shut out the scene; the now moon-silvered, the still-falling snow 

Should give delight, and screen that cruel maze 

Whose exit none may know. Mary STELLA EDWARDS 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE KATYN MASSACRE 


Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations. Vol. J. 1939-1943. Edited by the General 
Sikorski Historical Institute. Heinemann. 63s. 


The General Sikorski Historical Institute in London has, since its foundation 
in the year 1945, worked methodically to collect in its archives all available material 
on the political and military history of Poland at the time of the Second World 
War. Count Edward Raczyński, formerly Polish Ambassador in London, has 
written a valuable Preface, and Lieutenant-General M. Kukiel, PhD, has, with 
his great competence and authority, co-ordinated the team work and supervised 
its progress. The aim of this publication was to make available to the students of 
contemporary history the documentary evidence relating to the policies of the 
Polish and Soviet.Governments during the Second World War. 

Readers will be specially interested in the reports relating to the massacre of 
Polish Officers in the Katyn Wood which startled the world, and the fact that 
Moseow broke off all relations with the Polish Government in London. It gave 
for its reason that the Polish request addressed to The International Red Cross in 
Geneva for an investigation of the circumstances of this massacre was an offence 
to the Soviet Union. It was on April 13, 1943, that the announcement was made, 
as stated in Document Number 305, that a great pit had been found filled with 
twelve layers of bodies of Polish Officers. They were clad in full military uniform 
and all of them had wounds in the back of their necks caused by pistol shots. It 
was stated that the identification of the bodies “will not cause great difficulty 
because of the mummifying property of the soil and because the Bolsheviks had 
left on the bodies the identity documents of the victims.” According to Document 
No. 306, the Russians stated that those who had found the bodies “are silent 
about the fact that it was near the village of Gnezdovaya, that the archaeological 
excavations of the historic burial place were made,” 

It was well known that during the fighting between September 12 and the begin- 
ning of October, 1939, about 181,000 Polish soldiers were taken prisoners by the 
Soviet forces. Early in 1940 all these prisoners were photographed, their finger- 
prints taken, and lists prepared. The Camp authorities informed the prisoners 
that these measures were taken with the object of sending all prisoners to their 
homes and families. Hitler’s invasion of Russia on June 22, 1941, was followed 
by the signing on July 30, 1941, of a Polish-Soviet Treaty under which all Poles 
were to be liberated. 

After the signing of the military agreement of August 14, 1941, we are told in 
Document 307 that the Polish Government proceeded to form the Polish army in 
the USSR, and it was expected that the prisoners in the camps “would form. the 
cadres of senior and junior officers of the army in formation.” The Polish Ambas- 
sador, Kot, and General Anders “addressed to the competent Soviet authorities 
enquiries and representations about the fate of the Polish Officers from the camps.” 
During his visit to Moscow “Prime Minister Sikorski in a conversation with 
Premier Stalin on December 3, 1941, also intervened for the liberation of &ll 
Polish prisoners of war, and not having been supplied by the Soviet authorities 
with their lists, Sikorski handed to Premier Stalin an incomplete list of 3,845 
Polish officers which their formér fellow prisoners had succeeded in compiling.” 
On January 28, 1942, Minister Raczynski, in the name of the Polish Government 
handed a note to Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov drawing his attention once 
again “‘to the painful fact that many thousand Polish officers had still not been 
found.” 
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The present volume of Documents which only covers the period down to 1943 
does not bring this subject to a conclusion. I may therefore be allowed to quote 
from the speech which I made on this question in the House of Commons on 
November 6, 1952, when I stated that the House of Representatives of the United 
States had appointed a Select Committee consisting of four Democrats and three 
Republicans, who “‘carried out one of the most exhaustive investigations in history.” 
“I want briefly to tell the House what they have done. They have held numerous 
sittings in Washington, Chicago, London, Frankfurt-am-Main, Berlin and Naples. 
They have heard altogether 81 witnesses, and they have published the evidence in 
five huge White Books.” I told the House what was their verdict: “ This Com- 
mittee unanimously finds beyond any question of reasonable doubt that the Soviet 
NKVD (the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs) committed the mass 
murders of the Polish officers and intellectual leaders in the Katyn Forest, Smolensk, 
Russia.” I asked Members to listen above all to the following statement: 
“Throughout our entire proceedings there has not been a scintilla of proof or even 
any remote circumstantial evidence presented that could indict any other nation 
in this international crime.” I concluded my speech by saying “Let us cry for 
justice in connection with the foul massacre of innocent victims in one of the most 
barbaric of all war atrocities. Let us realise that the Katyn crime is a moral sin 
against humanity and against every Christian concept of the dignity of man.’ 

DouGLas L. SAVORY 


THE IMPORTANCE OF QUESTION TIME 


Questions in Parliament. D. N. Chester and Nona Bowring. Oxford University 
Press. 35s. 


It has been said of questions in parliament that they are mostly asked by members 
who are not interested in the answers recited by ministers, whose primary concern 
is to reveal as little information as possible. This, like most aphorisms, though it 
conceals truth, also contains it, as readers of this new book may discover. The 
Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford, and his former research assistant have written 
the most comprehensive study to-date of what must be the most valued weapon 
in the armoury of the pertinacious private member of parliament. Starting with 
an historical survey of the origins and development of the institution now called 
“Question Hour”, the authors have attempted in the jater chapters an analysis 
of the part played by questions to ministers in the modern parliament, the members 
who ask them, the type of questions asked, the answers given and their significance 
in the practice of the constitution. 

The authors conclude that, in spite of some unsatisfactory features, generally 
question time is an effective means of enabling the grievances of the electors to be 
aired with the minimum waste of parliamentary time, and that it has considerable 
power in influencing government departments, which in turn have such large 
responsibility for good or ill over us, and over the dwindling millions who inhabit 
our colonial possessions. The authors’ conclusions are supported by many pages 
of serious and detailed analysis and underlined by expressions of praise from many 
important authorities. 

For my own part, I confess that I find the historical examination of greater 
interest than the analytical chapters. Writing, of course, only from the limited 
experience of a back bench member, I am nevertheless not persuaded that question 
time has the profound constitutional relevance it is accorded in this study. The 
arguments for it are too precious, and the conclusions are too uncertainly dependent 
upon the responsiveness of ministers, who in recent years have appeared increasingly 
indifferent to criticism from the back benches. Apart even from that development, 
the practice of question hour is in itself one only of limited value. It can be useful, 
but only for single issues that can be dealt with in exchanges of a few sentences. 
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The very growth of the number of questions put down each day for oral answer 
encourages the controversial rather than the significant question and the slick 
rather than the serious answer. More often than not the question on the Order 
Paper is only a peg upon which to hang a loaded supplementary; and the minister’s 
answer is carefully phrased more to deny such an opportunity than to reach the 
truth. Such gambits not frequently give rise to situations like when a member, 
upon being rebuked by the Speaker for putting a supplementary (framed in advance) 
which was irrelevant to the answer, replied that it arose out of an answer which 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had not given. 

Nonetheless this is a significant and important book and its main thesis of the 
greatest interest to the student of Britain’s constitutional development. Its con- 
tentions and illustrations, culled from many question hours, will provide material 
for political philosophers and moralists for many arguments more. The materials 
are there; and if one disagrees with some of the book’s conclusions, who is to say 
that it is the worse for that? W. T. WILLIAMS 


INSIDE LIGHT ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Public Schools and Private Practice. John Wilson. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 


k 

This is a remarkably outspoken description and assessment of the English 
public school by an Old Wykhamist, who is Second Master and a house master 
at one of the oldest English public schools, King’s School Canterbury. The 
future of these exclusive and independent secondary schools will be governed 
ultimately by political and social considerations. Mr. John Wilson has done a 
considerable service in projecting, from the inside, a view of the public school 
system in operation. He has obtained information from a large number of schools, 
old and recent, with and without historic buildings and ancient customs; and he 
has assembled the results with masterly skill. His conclusions only serve to con- 
firm, with the authority and experience of inside knowledge, the widely accepted 
view of public schools as essentially class institutions. 

Although public schools may vary individually for better or for worse in many 
minor ways, they have a common purpose and produce in general a common 
product. “It is fairly clear that the public school’s function, from a sociological 
viewpoint, is to preserve middle class standards. It is on them, in fact, that the 
middle and upper classes rely to retain their privileges and values.” Mr. Wilson 
refers to “excellent qualities” in the “typical public school product.” ‘Boys’ are 
basically secure, at least on a superficial level, generally honest, reliable and respon- 
sible. But they are not critical... they regard reformists as peculiar, if not positively 
dangerous.” They live in a closely integrated community, governed by middle- 
class mores and insulated from the rest of society, devoted to a class structure 
which the great majority accept without question. They also enjoy, upon leaving, 
the opportunities of better jobs, than the ordinary grammar school boy. 

Having exposed the social weaknesses of the public school system, Mr. Wilson 
is nonetheless convinced that the community life of a boarding school can provide 
the best training, development and education for any adolescent boy, regardless 
of class. He quite frankly recognises the dangers which can threaten a celibate 
community. He points out the incidence of homosexual practices in many pubiic 
boarding schools, particularly in those where sex segregation is most rigorously 
enforced. But in a school run with understanding and imagination, this kind of 
risk is, as the author shows, practically eliminated. 

Mr. Wilson. wants to see all secondary schools in time converted into boarding 
schools. As a first step, he would have the public schools, though retaining in- 
dependence in management, integrated with the State system. ‘““There is very 
much to be said for making the entry largely dependent on intellectual competition.” 
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This would immediately ensure in the public schools a mixing of social classes, 
indeed an end of the present caste system. and also a greater class variety in the 
existing State schools. Mr. Wilson recognises that rich parents would almost 
certainly open their own restricted schools; but they would represent but a small 
fraction. 

This is a pungent and forthright study by a man who believes implicitly in the 
future of the public school if only it will cease to be Pave and accept the social 
changes and demands of modern Britain. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


LITERARY FORGER 


Thomas J. Wise-Centenary Studies. Edited by Professor William B. Todd. Nelson. 
2is. 


I first read about Wise in 1946 when Wilfred Partington published his book 
Thomas J. Wise in the Original Cloth—the Life and Record of the Forger of the 
Nineteenth Century Pamphlets. In it be recounted that apart from his forgeries, 
many of his private printings, totalling some 250, were piratical of authors, in- 
cluding Swinburne, Ruskin and Shelley. 

Wise had acted for many years in the capacity of agent to an American mion 
aire named John Henry Wrenn, buying rare books in England for Wrenn’s 
collection. He sold him a copy of every one of his forgeries, deliberately concocting 
fictitious stories of their authenticity. 

He perfected his own defective copies of books by inserting leaves from other 
copies, stolen from the British Museum. Over 40 copies of the Museum’s books 
were mutilated and more than 200 leaves found their way to his-own library—the 
Ashley Library-named after the road in which he lived in London, In 1934 two 
young booksellers John Carter and Graham Pollard in a well-written and scholarly 
book established that some fifty first edition pamphlets containing the works of 
the nineteenth century literary giants were forgeries. 

The book under. review contains studies of the course of research over the last 
25 years, designating topics requiring further investigation into Wise’s operations. 
It is edited by William B. Todd, Associate Professor of English at the University 
of Texas. It now appears that Wise was an even more unscrupulous figure in the 
history of literary and bibliographical scholarship. This book is a scholarly - 
study of an extremely technical kind; and the layman must be amazed at the 
industry and care taken by John Carter and Graham Pollard as well as by William 
B. Todd in unmasking the literary piracies of the man who received in his life-time 
practically every honour the world of books could bestow. 

JoHN W. BENSON 


CONCISE AND INVALUABLE 


‘The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. George Sampson, Second 
Edition. (1071 pp.) Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


en George Sampson died in 1950 his invaluable History, first published in 
1941, had already been seven times reprinted, and the next decade saw three more 
impressions. Now a second Edition is available, containing a new 87-page chapter 
on “The Age of T. S. Eliot” by R. C. Churchill, and very welcome it is. 

Claiming that Mr. Eliot is “ the foremost living English writer,” Mr. Churchill 
promptly deals with the problem posed by the period of that poet-playwright- 
critic’s activity (1920-1960) coming within the fuller span of the twentieth-century- 
to-date which saw the publication of some of the best work of Hardy, James, 
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The War at Sea ee : PART I 


By Captain S. W. ROSKILL, D.S.C., R.N. 


The final volume in the series describing the climax of the 
seaborne offensive in all theatres of the war, Told in the 
author’s distinctive style, it gives a stirring account of 
such events as the Allied landings in Normandy and the South 
of France, the Battle of Leyte Gulf and the end of Japanese 
sea power, the destruction of the Tirpitz, the surrender of 
the U-boats, and the defeat of Japan. The concluding chapter 
examines the lessons to be learnt from a war in which maritime 
power exerted such a profound influence. Fully illustrated 

g with maps and photographs. 45s. (post 2s. 6d.) 


“A truly magnificent story, written with skill and sensitivity.” THE SCOTSMAN 
“A gifted writer with an almost unique understanding of maritime strategy.” JOHN O° LONDON’S 
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From the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast or through any bookseller 





Conrad, Yeats, Lawrence and Forster, not forgetting the long-delayed issue in 
1918 of the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins (d. 1889). It is one of those period 
bracketings with which all students of English Literature are familiar; but, by and 
large, “The Age of T. S. Eliot” will serve as well as any other chapter division to 
focus attention on the more significant figures of the present century. 

Dwelling on Hopkins, Mr. Churchill ranges himself with those who hold him 
to be “unquestionably the greatest poet of the Victorian age.” I do not agree, 
nor that it is irrelevant to speculate whether he would have written more poetry 
had he not become a Catholic priest. Apparently Mr. Eliot is inclined to estimate 
him as an interesting but minor poet, and as to this the judgment of posterity 
will decide. 

With masterly concision Mr. Churchill surveys the poetic scene since Hopkins, 
dealing adequately with Housman, Bridges, Masefield, Yeats, Kipling and such 
later poets as Auden and Day Lewis after estimating the poets of the 1914-1918 
war. This is a most valuable view-finding section, and it is well matched by that 
on the Novel since Henry James, though I cannot agree with the exaltation of 
T. F. Powys over his titan brother, John Cowper Powys. The section on Criticism 
since Eliot is followed by one on “The Old Drama and the New,” which akes 
us back to the debatable opinions of William Archer and hails J. M. Synge as 
“the greatest dramatist’? of the century—-probably with some reservation about 
Shaw’s essentially prose. idiom as compared with his fellow-Irishman’s poetry- 
Jaden vehicle. 

All in all, this is a worthy addition to a splendid Concise History of English 
Literature. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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‘The Achievement of Samuel Johnson. Walter . 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


This book is an achievement by Professor : 
worthy place among the many scholarly Ameri 
work has added so much to our knowledge o: 
Johnson. 

The author’s approach is original and is ir 
Shakespeare, of whom he says—‘He led a li 
comments onit”. How far this may or may not b 
true of Johnson, and leads Professor Bate to 1 
like Bunyan’s “Valiant for Truth”. 

In the first Chapter, entitled “A Life of Allege 
up as a progress through conflict to achieveme 
bearing titles quoted from the works, his moral į 
to three besetting problems of mankind: uns: 
betrayal, and the quest of truth. Regarding the: 
where Johnson says——““We desire, we pursue, w 
something else and begin a new pursuit.” Or: 
else, the hope is more than the enjoyment. F 
not as with Swift end in bitterness, for hope it: 

In Chapter three, “The Treachery of the Hu 
analysis of all those envies, misunderstanding: 
men and nations. Johnson’s insight into the c 
which produce these evils 1s illustrated by furt 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, and the essays. Thi 
understanding Johnson in some measure antici 

In the introduction to Shakespeare occurs the 
and this the author has chosen as the title of hi 
What is truth? is a question which has admitt: 
still remains unanswered. For Johnson it can on 
for he holds that only in the Christian belief 
heart for certitude be finally satisfied. 

In conclusion let it be said that the numero 
with such insight and quoted by the author as the 
form in themselves as complete an anthology c 
as it is possible to conceive. The highest prais 
own writing is to say, that it is fully worthy of j 


THE FABIAN SO( 
The Story of Fabian Socialism. Margaret Cole. 


Bernard Shaw, for once comparatively mo 
ability to be brilliant came from having the Fe 
threshing machine” for his ideas. For this al 
existence. For socialists and social reformers t 
Wells, in one of his stormier moments, said the! 
as much as a mouse may be said to permeate a 
modern Labour Party owe a considerable debi 
who, in October 1883, “decided to work for is 
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COLUMBIA PAPERBACKS. (Columbia 
University Press. 14s.: $1.95) Two 
welcome additions have been made to 
this series of reprints published on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The first is 
Professor Shepard B. Clough’s The Rise 
and Fall of Civilisation which was first 
published in 1951. It is a stimulating 
and controversial volume concerned 
with the relationship between economic 
development and civilization. “The 
chief ideology of man . . . is the attain- 
ment of a higher level of civilization”. 
He is critical of Arnold Toynbee as 
tending to “obscure human experience 
through time rather than to make it 
clear.” The other volume is David I. 
Grossvogel’s 20th Century Drama which 
was first published in 1958 in America 
under the title, The Self-Conscious Stage 
in Modern Drama. It is an important 
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perfection in themselves”. Not only was there a vast and unique outpouring of 
reports and pamphlets from the indefatigable Webbs and their cohorts (these often 
“impartial if not neutral” though sometimes, as Webb frankly put it, “socialist 
propaganda on a basis of fact”), there were practical contributions. 

The WEA owes much to G. D. H. Cole and his Oxford group; the LCC to 
Morrison; London University to the creation of LSE and teachers such as Tawney, 
Beales and Laski. The New Statesman was created by the Fabian Society; it 
cradled Ramsay Macdonald, Attlee and Gaitskell, contributing 22 Fabians in the 
first Labour Government of 1924 (five cabinet ministers) and 47 in the second 
(eight cabinet ministers). 

Anyone who has worked in the Fabian Society cannot fail to observe the day 
to day contact with practising politicians particularly in the colonial sphere. It 
is, perhaps, a measure of left wing ignorance and antipathy to the Commonwealth, 
that this vital section of the Society was not developed until 1940; and then only 
at the instigation of a South African. Dr. Rita Hinden, to whose efforts much of 
its success is due. It seems odd that the first Labour peer and greatest Labour 
colonial administrator and writer on colonial affairs, Sidney Olivier, one of the 
founding members of the Society, should be described by Mrs. Cole as good hut 
dull. It is an inapposite description of a wise and witty writer, whom Shaw 
described as the most brilliant man he knew. 

This history of the Fabian Society certainly needed to be written, if only to 
replace and bring up to date the vast but dull Pease history; it is comprehensive 
and scholarly, and perhaps because of this, does not always convey to the reader 
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NOTICES 


THE HIDDEN BOY. (Cassell. 18s.) 
After a distinguished career in the 
prison service, including appointments 
as Governor of a boys’ prison and a 
Borstal Institution, Mr. C. A. Joyce 
served as Headmaster of the Cotswold 
(Approved) School for juvenile delin- 
quents, from 1941-1961. There he 
achieved remarkable results. In this 
thought provoking book, Mr. R. H. 
Ward, mainly through informal dialogue 
with Mr. Joyce, describes the latter’s 
views and his method of training boys 
at the school. “No institution,” says 
Mr. Joyce, “can reform anybody... 
All we can do is to provide the environ- 
ment in which people may reform 
themselves.” He provided basically the 
environment of reasonableness, 
commonsense and trust. “The thing 
is to let the boy discover his own moral 
principles—as matters of reasonable- 
ness in a particular situation.” He also 
regards religion as having a powerful, 
if indirect, influence. In the great 
majority of cases, his methods appeared 
successful. He found that “the more 
difficult a fellow is to convert, the more 
likely his conversion is to last”. Where 
reason failed, he might be obliged to 
impose corporal punishment. “Its a 
pity, but there it is. It won’t cure 
anything, Id say, or prevent a future 
recurrence. But it’s a temporary relief.” 
He also greatly believes in a comfortable 
“quiet room” where a boy may be alone 
with his thoughts and reason. He 
regards this as probably the most 
“ effective cure for persistent wrongdoing. 
There was very little absconding at the 
School; and after their two years of 
training under a friendly, helpful and 
understanding staff, the boys “do feel a 

real affection for the staff and for 
the place, .. . probably deepened by the 
nearer prospect of leaving.” In what 
percentage is reformation permanent? 
“In my opinion,” writes the late Sir 
Basil Henriques in the Foreword, 
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a detailed study of which is outside the 
scope of this book. 


YOUNG SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.). This erudite ` 
work by Dr. James L. Clifford, Professor 
of English at Columbia University, was 
first published in 1955 and is now 
reprinted as an illustrated paperback 
in the series of Mercury Books. It is 
the leading work of modern scholarship 
on the first forty years of Johnson’s 
life, in which Dr. Clifford has brought 
together a mass of accumulated material 
to form probably a definitive eee 
on his early life. A 
PALMER’S COMPANY GUIDE. 
(Stevens. 21s.). This is the 37th edition 
of the well-known manual of everyday 
law and practice, formerly entitled, The 
Shareholders’, Directors’ and Voluntary 
Liquidators’ Legal Companion. In 
editing this edition, Mr. T. E. Cain has 
largely re-written the text in the inter- 
ests of greater clarity and ease of 
reference, as well, of course, as in- 
corporating changes in law and practice 
up to about the middle of 1961. It is 
therefore basically up-to-date. It is 
certainly a valuable publication, 
particularly for non-lawyers concerned 
in company administration. Private 
companies steadily increase as the 
advantages of limited liability and share 
distribution are more and more appreci- 
ated. There are now more than 360,000 
private companies, of which 34,312 
were registered in 1960, a record since 
the institution of limited liability by 
registration in 1862. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that PALMER’S PRIVATE 
COMPANIES (Stevens. 15s.) has now 
reached a 42nd edition. This volume, 
also edited by Mr. T. E. Cain, 
discusses the characteristics and advan- 
tages of incorporation, and more 
particularly the procedure for company 
formation and the conversion of un- 
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, * This is a business-like book. 
C H A N N E L Factual, competently assembled, 
it is an admirable exposition... 
` U N D E R G R O U N D ample framework is provided to 
excite the imagination of those 
; who find romance in titanic 
A new survey of the Channel Tunnel Question creation.” 
Daiiy Heraid 
(George Ratcliff) 


Deryck Abel 
“ Full of facts and figures about 
trains, roads, tunnelling and 
geology ... interesting because 

Illustrated 17s. 6d. $3 of some of the personalities in~“ 
volved, enlightening about the 
attitudes of various people... 
relevant and topical...” 


Foreword by Sunday Telegraph 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick (Je Gnimunes ME) 

*% “Well written... the part, three 
$ long chapters, covering the fas- 
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cinating history of the tunnel 
since a far-sighted French en- 
gineer first proposed it to 
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THE RIGHT HON. LORD BEVERIDGE, KCB 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
LOSS AND GAIN 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


N these early months of 1962, the eyes of the world are on France. 
Political tension there and in Algeria has reached almost boiling point. 
Ip his latest TV address on February 5, President De Gaulle once more 
reiterated his hopes of a settlement “very soon”, which would be based 
on Algerian independence and close co-operation with France. In many 
quarters it had been actually expected that the speech would contain the 
announcement of some form of preliminary agreement, but apparently 
these hopes are premature. Nevertheless, everything seems to indicate 
that a settlement is now within reach. There is no simple or easy solution. 
Even if the war between metropolitan France and the Algerian indepen- 
dence movement is brought to an end, this does not, alas, signify that 
peace will promptly return to Algeria or that the internecine struggle 
between various groups of Frenchmen will cease. 

All friends of France—and they are numerous—most ardently hope, 
however, that reconciliation among Frenchmen can be achieved without 
first plunging the nation even deeper into personal and political conflicts 
which have been plaguing it during all these tragic years. Without a strong 
and united France there can be no strong and united Western world; and 
without a strong and united Western world, there can be no liberty or 
progress. 

It is nothing short of a miracle that, despite all her political troubles, 
France has been able once more to build up and maintain a flourishing 
economy. ‘The franc is strong, the gold and dollar reserves substantial. 
With rare exceptions, industry and commerce are doing well. Banking 
has re-emerged as a vital domestic and international factor. Agriculture, 
which was in the doldrums for so long, now has a new hope within the 
framework of the latest Common Market agricultural agreement. Naturally, 
there is still need for many further improvements and adjustments, but the 
dynamic up to now has been both impressive and promising. 

If France offers the paradoxical picture of economic success against a 
background of political turmoil, in Great Britain the situation is almost 
the complete reverse. Political stability is unchallenged in its fundamentals, 
whereas the economic situation is in the highest degree alarming. 

Traditional disunity within Labour ranks and the more recent display 
of discontent among Tory backbenchers—or even alleged disagreements 
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within the Cabinet itself—are apt to lead American and other observers 
to the conclusion that the political picture is a bad one. This false con- 
clusion has been reinforced by newspaper campaigns concerning thé 
monarchy. But whereas in many a European country the very régime is 
constantly at stake, depending as it often does on the fate of one out- 
standing personality, no sane observer can believe that the British system 
of government is under any threat from anybody. A Cabinet reshuffle, a 
change of Prime Minister, or even a shift in the electorate’s preferences 
is of merely episodic importance. 

Thus, while British political stability offers no cause to worry, the 
economic picture is an unhappy one. There is no need in this article to 
enumerate again the well-known weaknesses and incapacities of the British 
economy. The folly of the latest strikes, on the one hand, and the 
Government’s lack of success in promoting “economic vitality and 
strength”, on the other, are there for everyone to see. How in these circum- 
stances Great Britain can carry out her domestic and international 
responsibilities does not seem to bother the nation unduly. Mr. Slwyn 
Lloyd has stressed the fact that “all depends on a satisfactory balance of 
payments”, which cannot be achieved without increased competitiveness. 
This, in its turn, is a matter of costs and prices or of productivity, of 
labour discipline, and of dynamic leadership by the employers. There is 
nothing at the moment to indicate that either labour or management or 
the Government is willing and capable of implementing the much vaunted 
national development policy and national incomes policy to which so 
much lip-service is being paid. 

There seems to be a kind of vague theory around that somehow or other 
the Common Market will solve all these problems, if and when this country 
becomes a member. But, Common Market or no Common Market, the 
question of Britain’s competitiveness is an urgent one. Solutions cannot 
be conjured up by postponement and wishful thinking. 1961 was not a 
good year for this country. As 1962 unfolds, great decisions will be forced 
on the nation. There will be little room left for the illusion that by January, 
1963, Great Britain can take her rightful and honoured place in the 
Common Market, unless a radical change of outlook—and effort—is 
accepted by all those most directly concerned. 

Like France, Italy can take justified pride in a flourishing economy. But 
she, too, has her political difficulties even though they are nowhere near 
the troubles afflicting the French. After years of unsuccessful manceuvring, 
Premier Fanfani has now obtained the endorsement of his party for the 
appertura a sinistra, or adjustment to the Left, which he and President 
Gronchi have always desired. If the new move leads to the desired results, 
the Demo-Christians in the future will govern with the support or active 
participation of the Nenni Socialists, who, until now, have resolutely stayed 
on the Communist side. What nobody knows at this juncture is how far 
Nenni will be able to break away from his Communist allies or how many 
of his adherents will follow him into the bourgeois camp. With presidential 
elections approaching, there is plenty of scope for political “horse-trading” 
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as well as for every conceivable surprise. But, at any rate, the economy 
keeps on booming. 

Some of the luckier countries have both stable politics and a successful 
economy. Foremost among these is, of course, Switzerland, which, how- 
ever, is greatly worried about her future in connection with Common 
Market developments. The same is largely true of Sweden. As to 
Denmark and Norway, they have no choice but to follow Britain’s decision, 
and in the meantime the main concern of all these nations is not merely 
to keep but to improve their competitive position. Economically, The 
Netherlands are doing extremely well, but politically a new plague has 
descended upon them in the shape of Soekarno’s determination to grab 
Dutch New Guinea. Repeatedly, and most emphatically, the Government 
of The Netherlands has stated its willingness not merely to get out of 
New Guinea, but also to go on lending the former colony generous financial 
support. But they can see no reason for handing it over to Indonesia, to 
whom this territory has never belonged. 

Spectacular changes have taken place in the course of 1961 in three 
of the principal countries involved in the cold war, namely, the USA, 
Soviet Russia and Germany. Taking the last one first, full credit must 
be given to the Germans for their hard work and efficiency as well as for 
their commonsense in handling labour relations. Their economy, therefore, 
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continues to be a strong and expanding one, even though in some respects 
the boom is not as spectacular as it has been in recent years. Thus, the 
gold and foreign currency reserves have slightly diminished, and agricul- 
tural difficulties have come to the fore which in the past were completely 
eclipsed by the nation’s industrial achievements. l 

It is in the realm of politics that the situation has undergone a big 
change of circumstances. Dr. Adenauer did not enhance his stature by the 
way he campaigned during the elections and especially by his personal 
attacks on his rival, Willy Brandt. The setback his party and he personally 
suffered when the voting finally took place on September 17 exceeded 
general expectations. After that, there were seven weeks and two days 
of ugly bargaining and political wirepulling before he could form a 
coalition government with the Free Democrats. When he was finally 
re-elected by the Bundestag to an unprecedented fourth term as Chancellor, 
he had a majority of only eight votes. While all this was going on, Herr 
von Brentano, Foreign Minister since 1955, resigned his post on October 30, 
scarcely concealing his disgust, and was replaced by Dr. Gerhard Schroeder, 
a man with a very controversial past, It is unfair to the Chancellor to 
hold his advanced age against him and to demand that he should abandon 
political life on account of that. But the fact remains that the international 
situation of 1962 will be a very different one from the era of post-war 
recovery and consolidation that the old gentleman handled supremely well. 
His recent visit to Washington, where President Kennedy seems to have 
gone a long way to satisfy his demands, may be one of the last triumphs 
of Dr. Adenauer, whom his own compatriots no longer call Der Alte but 
Der Ewige. 

The fiction, which was maintained against all logic and commonsense 
since the end of the war, namely that: (1) there is a peaceful “Western” 
solution both to the Berlin problem and to the unification of Germany 
(including even the Eastern territories, transferred with the consent of 
Roosevelt and Churchill to Poland), and (2) that Eastern Germany some- 
how does not exist, has at long last been abandoned. Washington now 
admits the fact that there are two Germanies and that no peaceful change 
in this situation is to be expected. 

For years all Western policy, including that of Dr. Adenauer himself, 
in NATO, the Common Market, at the OEEC (now OECD) and elsewhere 
was tacitly based on this very fact, even though continuous lip service 
was being paid to liberation and re-unification, and even though the two 
Germanies not only bad close trade relations with each other but active 
co-operation at all levels except the government one. The belated recog- 
nition of the fact that the division of Germany and loss of territory is 
the inevitable price the Germans have to pay for their repeated aggressions 
does not mean that “Kennedy has sold them down the river” or that 
“America has gone soft”. But while the present President is as determined 
as his predecessors to stand firm on Berlin and on the general defence 
of the West, Dr. Adenauer is no longer “Ally No. 1”, as he was in the 
days of the late John Foster Dulles. | 

Mr. Kennedy attaches great importance to close co-operation with Great 
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Britain, France and the smaller members of NATO. He is eager for an 
active part to be played by the USA in European economic affairs, or, 
indeed, on a wide international scale, and he is quite willing to talk to 
the Russians, subject to certain obvious conditions, He has stated his 
position quite clearly on many occasions and with particular vigour in his 
unique interview with the Editor of /svestia, Adzhubei, who is Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law. This important Soviet official was received by the President 
once more in early February, 1962, and there can be no doubt of his rôle 
as a go-between in the Kennedy-Khrushchev dialogue. Incidentally, in the 
Isvestia interview, Kennedy seemed to be emphatic on his refusal to give 
West Germany the atom bomb, Since then, however, it has become 
apparent that under certain circumstances he would be willing to give it 
to NATO, which, of course, includes West Germany. Thus a major 
American policy decision, which the interview seemed to imply, has not 
taken place. 

Throughout 1961—his first year in office—Mr. Kennedy had his hands 
more than full with domestic problems quite apart from international ones, 
anf he met with much hostile opposition from a reactionary Congress. 
In 1962 he will be busy with preparations for the “mid term” Congressional 
elections, which take place in November and in which he must consolidate 
his own and his party’s position if he is to be successful in winning a second 
term as President in 1964. 

But whereas the USA and its problems, as well as the President’s position, 
offer the advantage of being easy to understand, the same cannot be said 
about the USSR and Khrushchev. There is no rational explanation to the 
many twists and changes in his conduct either at home or abroad. 
Occasionally it is possible to guess why he adopts this or that posture, or 
why he takes this or that decision. But most of the time everything is 
shrouded in mystery. Thus it was predicted by the Western “experts” that 
be would sign a separate peace treaty with the puppet East-German 
Government before the Twenty-second Party Congress, but once again 
he postponed this much advertised step. At the same Congress he once 
more promised the Russians a political and economic paradise in . . . 20 
years—this was not surprising—but spent most of his time fighting Stalin’s 
ghost and a few surviving colleagues of that era, who for several years 
now have been politically dead. 

Stalin’s discredited corpse has been moved from the Lenin mausoleum, 
while the political corpses (including octogenarian Marshal Voroshilov 
and Molotov, about whom nobody inside or outside Russia will believe 
that he is not as “good” a Communist as Khrushchev himself), are to face 
new humiliations and uncertainties. Here it may well be asked in what 
way Khrushchev’s and Mikoyan’s activities under Stalin were less criminal 
than those of the men he now accuses. 

Why he does all this, nobody can say. Nor is it clear why Soviet Russia 
and China—together they represent 1,000 million people—found nothing 
better to do at that Congress than to indulge in a grotesque quarrel over 
Albania. The successful orbit flights of the two Soviet cosmonauts were 
an obvious scientific triumph, but, contrary to Khrushchev’s assertion, it 
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does not prove the superiority of the Soviet régime. Nor does the exploding 
of his 50 megaton bomb and the resumption of nuclear tests. But the 
timing of all these moves has certainly some special reasons about which 
anybody can speculate without knowing the real answers. The same Is 
true of incidents as varied as the recent threat to Finland, followed by 
general attempts to reduce tension all around, and a very patent desire 
for renewed—and predictably futile—summit negotiations, or again the 
surprise of a personal congratulations message to the Pope on the occasion 
of his 80th birthday. 

Only in the UN has Khrushchev’s attitude remained continuously con- 
sistent. He has gone out of his way to make the work of that organisation 
quite impossible and was bitterly hostile to Dag Hammarskjöld until his 
terrible death. But here it must be said that for a long time the fact had 
been generally recognized that the UN, with its 104 members, mostly 
Africans and Asiatics, was no longer the same as the early organization 
in which the white democracies had played a predominant rôle. A non- 
white man would in due course have succeeded Hammarskjöld in any case, 
but Mr. U Thant’s difficult election, accepted by Moscow after a fong 
period of haggling, came a year or two earlier than expected, as well as 
in most dramatic circumstances. 

Throughout 1961 the crisis of the UN became worse and worse. When 
this “organization for peace and negotiation” finally plunged into real 
war in the Congo, it engaged in an adventure completely alien to the words 
and spirit of the Charter. It must be said that at no time before has the 
world been treated to a spectacle of “bombs for peace” with the destruction 
of human life and valuable property in the name of some very dubious 
principles. Since, according to UN opinion, everything the Belgians did was 
wrong, why is it that the Belgian system of centralized colonial government, 
which made sense then, has to be maintained at any price now? As a 
reward for his wisdom in keeping Belgian and other white advisers, who 
have helped him maintain prosperity and better order than elsewhere 
in the Congo, Tshombe is being treated as if he were a criminal. Love 
of freedom and independence apparently deserve nothing but contempt 
and violent punishment. But it may well be asked why, if the UN is 
against secession as a matter of principle, it did not start a war on Syria 
for seceding from the United Arab Republic or against South Africa for 
withdrawing from the Commonwealth. And what objection can the USA 
have to the principle of confederation? 

Since when, also, has the USA an objection to a successful mining 
company which provides a large otherwise underdeveloped region with 
substantial revenues and education? Finally, why are paid foreigners who 
fight for Tshombe “mercenaries”, while other paid foreigners who fight 
against him are not described by this term of abuse? It is indeed a 
paradox that while the UN is fighting to drive out the last Belgians from 
Katanga, the Government of Kasavubu and Adoula has gone out of its 
way to resume diplomatic relations with Belgium and is doing its utmost 
to get Belgian technicians and others back into the Congo. Why does 
nobody ever mention the technical aid that this Congolese Government 
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has obtained from Belgium, which during 1960-1961 amounted to over 
$130 million, and which is being continued on an even larger scale in 
1962? Nor does anybody ever mention the fact that there are about 1,000 
Congolese students now residing in Belgium who are getting their education 
and living expenses entirely at the cost of the Belgian Government, and 
that, furthermore, several hundred other Congolese are undergoing free 
training courses in Belgium to become civil servants and specialists when 
they return to their country. Throughout 1961 Belgium has been an 
international whipping-boy whose errors and omissions were magnified out 
of all proportion while merits and achievements—both past and present— 
receive no recognition at all. 

India’s act of violence in seizing the ancient Portuguese enclaves of Goa 
did not stir the conscience of the UN into any particular display of 
indignation. Mr. Krishna Menon, one of the most lamentable figures 
thrown up by Indian politics into the international political arena, was 
allowed to indulge in a cynical and defiant speech about India’s act of 
aggression. As to Mr. Nehru, who is now known in UN circles as “the 
Goa constrictor”, it can be said that despite his tremendous loss of prestige 
among the pink fraternity everywhere, he is still maintaining a sancti- 
monious attitude as if nothing had happened and as if he had had absolutely 
nothing to do with a most reprehensible act of violence. 

The present struggles, intrigue, confusion and even financial difficulties 
that prevail in the UN are symbolic of the disarray afflicting the world of 
today. Yet, despite all their political and economic troubles, millions of 
people everywhere lived better in 1961 than ever before, and the threat 
of nuclear war did not materialize. 1962 has opened in an atmosnhere 
of great uneasiness, and may be full of most unexpected developments. 
But if, at the close of it, this year is no worse than the previous one, this 
will certainly be something for which to be grateful. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AT UN 


JAMES AVERY JOYCE, 


whose “The Right to Life: A World View of Capital Punishment’ has recently 
been published by Victor Gollancz 


ARDLY any publicity appears to have been given to an important 
recent development in that branch of UN activities called “Social 
Defence”. Last September the Secretary-General addressed to all 

Governments a comprehensive questionnaire on Capital Punishment. A 
similar questionnaire has been distributed to a number of non-governmental 
organizations associated with UN. Apparently, any interested body or 
competent individual in the penological field is free to send in answers or 
contribute comments to swell the overall report which the UN Economic 
and Social Council has agreed to submit to the General Assembly in 1962 
or 1963 on the basis of the replies. Before listing in this article some of 
the questions in this epoch-making document, we might review how it 
came about that the United Nations decided to take on this unusual 
task at all. 5 

To go back to 1953, Capital Punishment did then form part, as a project 
for study, of the original programme in the area of the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders; but this item disappeared that year from the 
UN’s social programme, as no budget was provided for it. None of the 
Big Three Powers wanted it. Thus Capital Punishment was eliminated 
from the field of study of criminal reform, though since then several highly 
successful UN conferences have brought together the world’s leading experts 
in the prevention and treatment of crime. Such was the Second World 
Congress on the Prevention and Treatment of Crime, held in London in 
1960, which was attended by 1,200 participants from 85 countries. Again, 
in Geneva last December, an equally valuable conference on juvenile 
delinquency was held under UN auspices. Capital Punishment—the very 
crux of all treatment systems—-remained a ghost at the feast. 

But this grave topic came in through the back door, as it were, towards 
the end of 1957. At the Twelfth Session of the General Assembly, the 
Third Committee, which deals with Social Questions, began to debate 
Article 6 of the Draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, headed 
“The Right to Life”. This draft article began with the two clauses: 

1. No-one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his life. Everyone’s right to his 

life shall be protected by law. 

2. In countries where capital punishment exists, sentence of death may be 


imposed only as a penalty for the most serious crimes pursuant to the sentence 
of a competent court and in accordance with law. 


Surprisingly, the discussion which followed occupied 12 arduous meetings. 
Yet practically the whole debate was devoted, not to the pristine principle 
enunciated in Clause 1, but to the mundane exceptions to it laid down under 
Clause 2. Speaking as the mouthpieces of their separate governments, the 
majority of the delegates were obviously chiefly concerned to devise a 
form of words which would authorize their governments to deprive the 
individual of his life, with a good conscience. 

The Big Three—the USA, the UK and the USSR—made contributions 
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which this plea has been successful and of those in which it has been rejected. 
A separate section of the questionnaire covers the experience of the 
abolitionist States, and merely asks two major questions: 
Has capital punishment never been introduced? 
If capital punishment has been abolished: 
(a) When was it abolished? 
(b) What penalties are applicable to offences formerly punished by 
capital punishment? 

The scope of the second questionnaire, addressed to individual specialists 
and to non-governmental organizations, runs to four pages and is divided 
into two parts, namely: (a) the deterrent effect of capital punishment, and 
(b) the effectiveness of its abolition. 

In answering these questions correspondents are asked to indicate fully 
the source of their information. Here are a few of the leading questions: 

If capital punishment is at present applicable to a more restricted number 
of offences than in the past, have the offences formerly punished by capital 
punishment increased noticeably since the change was introduced or during 
the last five years? If capital punishment was abolished and later reintroduced, 
are there any factual data indicating that the reintroduction of capital punish- 
fnent has actually reduced the number of offences for which it was reintroduced? 
What are the reasons usually given, either by persons in authority or by public 
opinion, for maintaining capital punishment? Are there any trends towards, 
or plans for, the abolition or reduction of Capital Punishment? If so, explain 
what they are and what kind of support they get. Do you think that capital 
punishment is a deterrent with respect to the most serious crimes? If there 
are any statistical data to support this conclusion, would you indicate them and 
the interpretation given to them? Do you think that capital punishment should 
be maintained for a restricted number of crimes, such as genocide, treason, 
murder, kidnapping and rape? If so, state for which crimes and give your 
reasons. 

Enumerate the penalties which you consider most appropriate to replace 
capital punishment. 

Clearly, this is intended as a thoroughgoing examination and there is 
much scope in some of the questions for differing points of view. The 
final report is bound to contain some interesting surprises, as well as solid 
confirmation for certain existing positions. How long will this “processing” 
take? A penological specialist has been given the task of collating replies 
as they come in, and this phase will probably occupy a year. Apparently 
some helpful replies have already been reaching the Secretariat from some 
governments and an interim report is expected to be made at the spring 
meeting of ECOSOC. It would seem likely, however, that the Seventeenth 
General Assembly, which meets in the autumn of 1962, will postpone 
consideration of any final report until 1963. 

Meantime, at least one well-known non-governmental body—the Society 
of Friends—has started its own investigation on the basis of the official 
questionnaire. It is much to be desired that other responsible voluntary 
citizen organizations will similarly assist at this essential fact-finding stage. 
When the UN report is completed we shall have before us for the first time 
a world survey of a social issue which lies at the heart of the modern 
treatment of crime. All the signs point to the fact that, other things being 
equal, this UN venture will give a definite stimulus to the national cam- 
paigns for the abolition of Capital Punishment which are proceeding in 
many countries today. New York. 
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Egyptians in the decisive winter campaign. In 1955 the Government 
and the JNF together decided on a comprehensive programme for 
intensive development of the whole area on a new basis of colonization. 
The villages should be built, the roads constructed, the public services laid 
on, before the immigrants moved in. The inhabitants of a village should 
be drawn from one country, or from two homogeneous communities. Half 
a dozen villages should be ranged around a rural centre, which would 
have a kindergarten, a first-aid station, and some communal service. Then 
the whole region should have an urban centre, a town with factories, 
primary and secondary schools, a shopping quarter, a machine shop, the 
administration offices and irrigation control. 

The site chosen for this central purpose was under the Mound of Gath; 
and the town resumed the Bible name. The English Zionist Federation 
was to have a prominent part in the making and settling of the town. The 
hope was that a number of young pioneers from Britain would be attracted, 
and that the capital for industrial development would come, in large 
measure, from British Jews. That hope has not been altogether fulfilled, 
though a number of British Jews have established themselves in Gath, 
which, starting in 1956 from zero, has already become a town of 12,000, 
and promises to grow rapidly to double that number, When I visited 
Gath early last year, I was pleased to find that the director of the principal 
restaurant was a London Jew, educated at the Central Foundation School, 
that the bookseller was also from London, and that the director of agri- 
culture for the whole region is a South African Jew. Gath has a station 
of the railway to Beersheba, and it is an important junction of the irrigation 
network which brings the waters of the Auja river from near Tel-Aviv to 
the Thirsty Negev. It has a large ginning factory for the cotton crop, 
which has been multiplied sevenfold since 1957, another for the making 
of sugar-beet, and another for processing foodstuffs. Sixty villages are 
served by the centre, which is now a municipality with hospital, cold storage 
plant, secondary and vocational schools, and an adult education centre. 
There are good road communications with all the villages. The Mayor, 
who is a veteran Israeli, holds a weekly session with the citizens of the 
region and answers all their questions. 

The settlers come from Jewish communities all over the world. There 
is a village from Cochin, from the Atlas Mountains, Iran, Yemen, 
Kurdistan, as well as from the European communities. A vast majority 
of the immigrants go straight from ship to village. Those who have had 
no agricultural preparation are first employed in afforestation, road-making 
and guided cultivation, like tobacco-growing. Within a year most are able 
to have their own plot of land and be instructed in its cultivation. The 
cost of permanent settlement is high, because the standards of settlement 
are high. It amounts to 30,000 L.I. (five thousand sterling) for a family, 
and that capital investment is paid back over the period of 35 to 40 years, 
beginning in the seventh year after settlement. The normal form of the 
village is a smallholders’ co-operative—Moshav. The Kibbutz (collective) 
is no longer popular among the immigrants, particularly those from the 
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DIVIDED FRANCE 
G. P. GOOCH 


HE ORIGINAL TITLE of this very striking book* was La France 
Déchirée. It is a pity that the English edition did not retain it, for it 
is indeed the record of a deeply divided land. The writer, political 

editor of Le Monde, has lived through the distressing times he describes, 
and has formed opinions not very flattering to his countrymen. Not long 
ago the reviewer described Raymond Aron’s study of modern England, and 
a very penetrating study it was. No one, however, can understand a foreign 
community as well as his own, and this analysis of the French character 
and French institutions is a little masterpiece. It is as good as anything 
that André Siegfried wrote about his own and other lands. It was written 
before De Gaulle returned to power in 1958, but a Preface written for the 
translation brings the story up to date. 

The general impression left on the careful reader of these 150 pages is. 
distressing. That France had a great history and has been one òf the 
leading contributors to the fashioning of western civilization, is known to 
everyone, but General Smuts was surely correct when, during the Second 
World War, he declared at a meeting of Lords and Commons that she 
had ceased to be a Great Power. How little she has counted in world 
politics since 1945 compared with some other Powers is only too obvious. 

The theme of the book is that the Frenchman is an uniquely complicated 
human being, not often at peace with himself, a mass of contradictions. 
No country has had more revolutions, yet, according to the author, none 
is more conservative. Till a little more than a century ago it was above 
all a land of peasants, and the peasant mentality, with its limited outlook 
and its instinctive desire to hold on to what it has got, remains the basis 
of the national character. Montesquieu declared that democracy was 
the most difficult of political systems to operate, since it made the greatest 
demands on the common man. Broadly speaking it has worked well in 
England and badly in France. The Englishman believes in it, approves 
our constitution, and is fairly satisfied with its working. It may be described 
as a pattern of ordered liberty. The Frenchman has little belief in his 
system, scanty respect for authority, little confidence in the virtue and 
wisdom of the Deputies he has elected, or of the Ministers, or of the 
Chamber itself. Very few Frenchmen wish to go backwards, but equally 
few are fully satisfied with the Third, Fourth and Fifth Republics. The 
Frenchman, declares the author tersely, is a malcontent. 

The three main features of the national character are defined as Indivi- 
dualism, Conservatism and Intellectualism. Frenchmen are exceptionally 
unco-operative and many, especially in the rural districts, take little interest 
in anything beyond local affairs. Women, we are told, do not feel in- 
tegrated into political life. The Frenchman dislikes receiving orders from 
above as much as the German enjoys it, and he lacks the Englishman’s 
capacity for self-discipline, Divisions within the parties are as deep as 
between them, and the author asserts that the individual is divided within 
* Jacques Fauvet, The Cockpit of Frunce, Harvill Press, 16s. 
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himself to a degree rarely found elsewhere. No party dares to call itself 
conservative, but there is an instinctive immobilism in most citizens, very 
little reaching towards the stars. A bird in the hand, they are convinced, 
is worth any number in the bush. In his chapter on Intellectualism the 
author describes the Frenchman as the most quick-witted of human beings 
and the most capable of giving fluent expression to his thoughts. This, 
however, has its disadvantages, for eloquence sometimes counts for more 
than argument. 

The author emphasises the psychological differences between different 
parts of a large country. The North is described as dynamic, the South 
as static, though there is a large Communist district near the southern 
coast. The difference is about as great as between north and south in 
Germany, Italy and Spain, and far more pronounced than in England. 
Regarding the country from a lofty watch tower, however, the observer 
concludes that fundamentally it is the middle of the road, a fact which 
renders coalitions as easy to make as they are notoriously easy to destroy. 

The most unifying factor is the Church, to which the author devotes 
a most interesting section. Now that it has been disestablished no one has 
much reason to complain of it, and no one repeats the historic outburst of 
Gambetta, Le Cléricalisme, voila lennemi. There is no Church party in 
the Chamber, and the Church authorities drive with a fairly light rein. 
One of the surprises in these pages is the statement that some Catholics 
as well as bourgeois occasionally vote Socialist and Communist. There are, 
moreover, differences within the Church, the latest being over the prêtres 
ouvriers, a gallant effort of scores of young priests to establish closer contact 
with the working man by sharing his employment. 

The latter part of the book paints a realistic picture of the parties and 
their sub-divisions. We speak of Right and Left in all countries, but in 
France the terms mean little; as the author reminds us there are many 
rights and lefts. The proliferation of groups is fostered by the fact that the 
Chamber is elected for four years and cannot be dissolved, with the result 
that Ministries can be frequently overthrown without incurring the danger 
of an election which would not suit Deputies with shaky seats. Only two 
parties possess any fairly effective discipline, the Communists and the 
Christian Democrats, for both possess a body of doctrine. 

The Communists obtain the largest total of votes and possess the largest 
number of Deputies. But their influence is limited by their inability to 
secure allies, since the gulf between Socialists and Communists is as deep 
as in West Germany and Italy. The Communist claims, and often sincerely 
believes, that his creed is as much a religion as that of the Church. No 
party can finance itself, and the principal parties, above all the Communists, 
receive help from outside their ranks and some from outside the frontiers 
of France. 

Next to the Communists in cohesiveness come the Christian Democrats, 
who, though not specifically a Church party, receive the general support 
of Catholics. The loosest ties are to be found among the Radicals, the 
party of Gambetta, Clemenceau, Herriot and Queuille, who formed the 
backbone of the Third and Fourth Republics, but have long since broken 
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up into rival groups. Mendés-France, their most brilliant luminary, is a 
General without an army. Of minor and splinter groups the author writes 
with derision. “Some ate of the stone age. Some are fossilised beings 
who continue to exist long after life has left them.” 

The author’s comprehensive survey closes with a brief glance into the 
future. After the ruthless analysis which forms the bulk of the volume 
we cannot expect much light in the sky, but M. Fauvet stops this side of 
despair. “By carelessly stimulating resistance to authority intellectualism 
weakens the democratic structure from within. By fostering ideological 
differences intellectualism gives almost a religious flavour to political 
disputes and a political flavour to religious conflicts. By resisting gradual 
change Conservatism creates points of tension, leads to frequent crises and 
upheavals, and increases the disparity between geographical areas, the 
regional economy and even between the classes. The game has turned 
into a tragedy now that the size and balance of the world has changed.” 
France, in fact, despite her economic prosperity, is weak within and without. 
The author, however, discerns two faint gleams of light, first the emergence 
of a keener post-war youth, and secondly the vitalising new influence of 
technical discoveries. “Hope is permissible. France has a rendezvous 
with destiny about 1970.” 

The Preface to the English edition does little to dispel the gloom, In 
1958 France suffered her most serious crisis since 1940. As in 1940 her 
régime, her freedom, her future overseas were suddenly threatened. This 
crisis, however, was not a great surprise; sooner or later it was bound to 
happen. The Fourth Republic, like the Third, was handicapped from its 
inception by ministerial instability. The Chamber lost all its authority. 
De Gaulle stood ready like Louis Napoleon in 1851, and his coup was 
equally welcome to most Frenchmen. “The Fifth Republic was born of 
the Indo-Chinese war and died of Algeria.” 

Writing in August, 1958, only three months after the coup, the author 
does not speculate on the success or otherwise of the Gaullist régime or 
its duration. After almost four years of power the President has lost a 
good deal of his popularity, and all the precedents suggest that when he 
leaves the stage France will drift back to the familiar system of weak and 
short-lived coalitions, for no other superman is in sight. Perhaps it is 
just as well, for he might be of the wrong sort. 
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Orient, who cherish family life in the family home. Already 3,500 farm 
units are established, with a population of 16,000. The neatness of the 
cultivation and of their homes reflects a civic pride of the community, The 
settlers are happy in their life in the village, which is far better than in the 
ghetto most of them have left. They have the radio, the newspaper and 
the cinema to keep them in touch with the outer world. For the intelli- 
gentsia it is a bit harder, because their society is limited; but they can get 
to Jerusalem or Tel-Aviv for the Sabbath by bus or by train. The new 
Lachish and Gath of today are achievements of planning and faith. 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
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CENTENNIAL— 
ARISTIDE BRIAND 
W. L. MIDDLETON 


SINGLE GENERATION has passed since the death of Aristide 
Briand. The time for the final appraisement of his quality by 
history is not yet. Surviving memories of him commonly accept as 

the most authentic and significant portrait that of the Briand of his later 
career, when he was seeking to found a new security for France, Europe 
and the world by collective solutions of the problems resulting from the 
First World War. Briand’s fame must rest uneasily, and the permanent 
value of his work must for long remain indeterminate because his period 
of effort was so brief and was interrupted by the violence of uncontrollable 
events. It was checked by the German plunge into the Hitlerian adventure. 
Hitler violated the Treaty of Locarno, which the French and British 
Governments abandoned to its fate. The whole enterprise of the rebuilding 
of Europe disappeared for the time like a vain dream in the Second World 
War. 

Briand began his acquaintance with the art of government in the 
remarkable period at the beginning of the century, when the Third Republic 
seemed miraculously to have steadied itself and settled down to good order 
and stability. One reason for the good behaviour was that it had two really 
important tasks to accomplish. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Government, which 
rescued France from the nightmare of the Dreyfus affair, lasted three years 
(1899-1902). The Ministry of Combes, which separated Church from 
State, lived about as long (1902-1905). Clemenceau’s Radical Government 
held office from 1906 to 1909. The Ministry which followed was Briand’s 
first. His apprenticeship had been brief. He entered Parliament in 1902 
as a Socialist. He was appointed Reporter of the Combes Bill disestablish- 
ing the Church. The task of conducting the measure through the Chamber 
of Deputies was delicate. The clergy were not inclined to facilitate the 
passage of the Bill. Briand, however, dealt with them so persuasively that 
throughout his career he continued personally to enjoy a certain clerical 
goodwill. This early experience revealed a method of dealing with highly 
controversial problems which, if not peculiar to Briand, was practised by 
him with unusual assiduity: he not only accepted but instinctively sought 
negotiation. He said of himself that he was “a man of conversation’, 

By the time when the First World War broke out, Briand had already 
acquired the independent personal reputation which entitled him to be 
considered as belonging to the little group of men, essentially non-partisan, 
any one of whom might be called upon to head a coalition government 
dependent on the support of several parties. As all governments under 
the Third Republic were coalitions, the defeat of a Government on a 
question of confidence necessitated its resignation and produced a 
Ministerial crisis which it was for the Chamber to solve. Recourse to a 
dissolution and a general election were in practice barred. A new coalition 
had to be formed, sometimes with a marked change in composition, and 
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under another head. It was therefore convenient in practice to have in 
reserve a “team of Prime Ministers” (to adopt the familiar expression 
used by some newspapers) to be called upon when needed. It is to the 
credit of the Third Republic that in one generation three statesmen of 
such high political quality and capacity for leadership as Clemenceau, 
Poincaré and Briand should, each in his turn, have conducted the affairs — 
of the nation. The presence in the Chamber of such men of repute, none 
of whom was ever the titular leader of a great party, gave them opportunity 
for the exercise of power. 

After drifting away from the Socialist Party, which at the beginning 
of the century was excluded from office by its own self-denying ordinance, 
Briand settled to a place in the Left Centre of the Chamber as a member 
of a small group of Republican Socialists, whose rudimentary discipline 
did not hamper his own freedom. It was an excellent point of vantage 
for a man whose profession might be described as that of potential Prime 
Minister. He once explained the rôle of the Centre in making feasible 
coalitions after the excesses of strong party governments had exhaysted 
their authority, by a homely illustration of the kind which his humour 
often affected: to make an omelette, he said, you have to fold the two 
borders over into the centre. In the technique of government-promoting 
Briand’s success was unsurpassed. He formed eleven governments, some of 
them very short-lived, and none lasted for as much as two years. His war- 
time Government was marked by his promotion of the Salonika expedition 
with British co-operation. But 1917 was a year of doubt, of a feeling of 
uncertainty about the conduct of the war on the main front in France. A 
current of opinion spread both in Parliament and in the country that the 
man for this crisis was Clemenceau. A great stirring of national feeling 
brought into office the old man whose whole programme was condensed 
in the single sentence, “Je fais la guerre”. 

The last and most important phase of Briand’s career opened with the 
return to peace and the election in 1919 of a Parliament overwhelmingly 
Nationalist. For the French Nationalists the Versailles Treaty was too 
mild towards the Germans, who had, nevertheless, signed it under protest. 
Reparations were to be extorted to the utmost limit permitted by the. 
treaty, in spite of the doubts thrown on their practicability by Keynes. 
French security was to be guaranteed by the maintenance of the largest 
army in Europe, and the frail status quo of the new Europe was itself 
to be bolstered up by French alliances with Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
First Millerand and then Poincaré proceeded to act on these principles of 
. policy. Briand’s readiness to assume the advocacy of collective inter- | 
national arrangements was quickly visible. It became his business to wean 
French opinion from the dangerous influence of a nationalism which 
flattered French amour-propre. 

At this point he was brought into conflict with Poincaré. The contrast 
between the two was so evident ‘that men who were close to them noted 
with amusement that it was by no means confined to difference in political 
position but extended to contrasts in temperament and in inteflectual pro- 
cesses in the conduct of their profession. A high official of the Quai 
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d’Orsay said that if you put a proposal before the dogmatic Poincaré he 
would begin his rejection with the words “No, because...” In similar 
circumstances the subtle Briand, after a rapid glance to all sides of the 
question would begin his answer by saying “Yes, but . . .”, but it would 
be a refusal all the same. Clemenceau called attention to another contrast 
in a trenchant boutade: “Poincaré knows everything, understands nothing, 
whereas Briand understands everything, knows nothing.” To appreciate 
this acid judgment it is necessary to think of Poincaré’s passion for foreign 
office files and Briand’s preference for the living testimony of events, men 
and public opinion. Briand’s distaste for documents gave rise in certain 
quarters to the legend which attributed it variously to indifference or 
indolence, to the complete unconcern of the accused. 

The first direct conflict of Briand with the Nationalists brought on him 
the most resounding rebuff of his ministerial career. In office in 1922 he 
met Lloyd George at Cannes for conversations which, it was suspected, 
discussed measures to weaken the sternness of the Versailles Treaty towards 
Germany. The effect of this supposition was instant and dramatic, Briand 
was recalled by telegram to Paris by Millerand, the masterful President of 
the Republic. He obeyed the behest. He was undefeated in Parliament, 
but he accepted the President’s rebuff and resigned office. This sudden 
action prepared the way for a Poincaré premiership and eventually for 
the French occupation of the Ruhr, with the avowed purpose of exacting 
the payment of reparations. This dangerous operation was condemned 
at the French general election of 1924. 

The Radical-Socialist Government of Herriot, supported by its Cartel 
des Gauches majority, immediately took steps to organize a conference 
in London to arrange a negotiation with Germany for the withdrawal of 
the French troops. To mark the complete change of attitude of France 
in international affairs the Prime Minister personally attended a meeting 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. After the failure of the Geneva 
Protocol, a bold but premature scheme for the general establishment of 
security by League action against eventual aggressors, the Herriot Govern- 
ment, encouraged by British approval, decided to attack the problem of 
security piecemeal, by setting up regional arrangements to guarantee peace. 

In the same spirit that inspired this policy Herriot appointed Briand to 
lead the French delegation to the League. The move was of capital 
importance for Briand, for it started him on the course of action in inter- 
national politics which he was to pursue to the end of his career. His 
action, and that of the other political pioneers engaged in the same cause, 
gave a semblance of life to the constitutionally frail League. The negotia- 
tion of Locarno was a first success full of promise, but that hapless treaty, 
violated by Hitler, disappeared from practical politics before many years 
had passed. Its successful negotiation, however, facilitated the entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations. That, again, was an ephemeral 
result, but at the time it placed France and Germany on speaking terms. 

Briand engaged the negotiation with Stresemann, the German Foreign 
Minister, in characteristic fashion by a tête-à-tête conversation in the little 
village of Thoiry. French nationalists persistently threw doubt on the 
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sincerity of German intentions, but it was unquestionably a service to have 
neighbourly relations re-established with a Germany not yet given over 
to the hysteria of Hitlerism. The Thoiry talks were not confined exclusively 
to Locarno, but extended to other questions interesting the two countries. 
It is probable that the idealism of Briand, by this time fully roused, was 
busy with other matters of concern to Europe and to the organization 
of peace in the world. One of the last of his important projects, the 
proposal for a federal Europe outlined in a memorandum published on 
May Day, 1930, cannot be recalled without interest at the time when the 
entry of Great Britain into the European Common Market is being 
discussed. 

In the hey-day of his government-promoting Briand was often suspected, 
mainly by rivals, of scheming his way to office by reprehensible cunning. 
But his principal skill lay in his shrewd reading of the Parliamentary 
situation and his quick perception of the first signs of an approaching crisis 
which seemed to promise an opportunity favourable to his return to office. 
He played the Parliamentary game thoroughly. When he forméd a 
Ministry it was one to his liking, and the coalition which supported it was 
one favourable to the policy he contemplated. His cabinet usually con- 
tained a small cohort of men not particularly distinguished for their 
ambition in politics, or for any marked allegiance to a party, but stalwart 
personal friends. While he was in office he took the precaution of paying 
frequent visits to the lobbies to keep acquainted with the atmosphere of 
opinion. 

He was not shy of resigning after defeat, and was all the less disappointed 
in that he schooled himself not to expect too much from his efforts, probably 
sharing the philosophic conviction of Pascal that life was one long second- 
best. He did not seek office for vain show, but for power to pursue his 
own policy. For he remained a man of the Left—and always made certain 
that if defeated he would be beaten by the votes of the Right. He accepted 
the fact of instability of government, as everybody must, but he contributed 
in his own person to the exercise of that corrective to instability, which 
consisted in the stability of an individual Minister who stayed in office 
while several Cabinets were falling about him. Briand accomplished 
the remarkable achievement of remaining Minister of Foreign Affairs 
uninterruptedly from 1925 to 1932. This was no doubt due in part to the 
interested calculations of successive Prime Ministers of the convenience of 
retaining him, but it was also an indication of the prestige which he had 
won by his devotion to the cause of peace and his world-wide influence 
in international affairs. 

It has often been remarked that Briand owed much of his success to 
his oratory. His oratory was of the persuasive kind, and the tone of his 
‘voice was rich and musical. His style was not normally a rousing appeal 
to violent emotion. The epithet most commonly applied to the orator 
was charmeur. Eloquence of his sort is particularly effective in Parliament, 
and it was in Parliament that he made most of his speeches. He went down 
to his constituency for each general election, and sometimes began his 
tour by apologising for the infrequency of his visits since the previous 
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election. The personal hold which he undoubtedly possessed over the 
working population of France was largely due to the undefinable but 
unmistakable quality of his personality which the French express by saying 
that he was peuple, that substantive being changed into an adjective for the 
occasion. He lived very comfortably amid the rural population on his 
agreeable property, Cocherel, on the banks of the River Eure, a trout 
stream where he became an angler every season. Without pomposity or 
snobbery he was on the easiest terms with tenant farmers on his estate. 
He used the money of the Nobel Peace Prize to buy more land to extend 
his property. 

To anybody who may be inclined to treat Briand chiefly as a prophet 
preaching great causes, but thwarted by circumstances from attaining 
practical results, a remark made by Briand at the very end of his life may 
well be quoted. M. St. John Perse, the poet who won the Nobel Literary 
Prize for 1960, has recorded it. M. St. John Perse insists on a strict 
distinction between the poet for whom he chose this name, and the other 
half of his personality—the diplomat Alexis Léger, a collaborater with 
Briand. M. Alexis Léger was one of the intimates who watched by the 
bed of Briand in the last days. In a lucid interval Briand suddenly turned 
to ask M. Léger: “Have you any doubt about the European policy we 
had in view?” “No,” said Léger, “and you?” “I have so little doubt 
about it,” replied Briand, “that I am only concerned lest it should be 
taken up again someday by hands less disinterested than French hands.” 
Pressagny-l’Orgueilleux, Par Vernon, Eure. 


RELIGION— | 
A MONASTERY OF LAYMEN 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 


OWN in South-Eastern France, in the Burgundy country, in the 

village of Taizé not far from the old monastic centre of Cluny a 

group of 45 men—most of them laymen—are living a life of 
dedication and unity. The Taizé Community is making an attempt to 
live a new kind of monastic life, one which is both “closed” and “open”, 
and its “laymen monks” belong to the Reformed churches although they 
live and worship in a Roman Catholic village with the goodwill of the 
bishop. 

I talked at Taizé with Roger Schutz, the founder of the Community. A 
pair of steely, blue eyes looks out at you from a rather pale, tense face. 
A man of strong discipline. You could see that from his firm mouth and 
chin. He had no small talk. On the table between him and me as we 
talked was laid a small flat cross, a silent symbol that, for him, being 
interviewed was a serious undertaking, and that time was precious. 

He was dressed in an ordinary lounge suit, and soft collar and tie. 
He might have been the highly efficient managing director of a large 
business except that the room was very bare of furnishings. No carpet, 
just bare boards, and in the corner a simple trestle bed. It was a spacious 
room, with a lovely sunny outlook over the Burgundy country, one of the 
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upper rooms of this chateau of Taizé in which the Community makes its 
home. 

In 1939 as the world plunged on towards war Schutz felt compelled to 
gather a group of his friends together for prayer and study. Like St. | 
‘Francis, in the thirteenth century, he felt the need for a group of ordinary 
laymen to put all their possessions together, to live together in simple 
poverty and to be of service where they were needed. 

That quest led him to Taizé, then in Vichy France, and the hill-top 
village with wide spreading views over the farmlands of Burgundy. On 
the tcp of the hill is the old chateau built of warm mellow stone, and when 
Roger Schutz first saw it, abandoned and empty. The usual tale of 
decreased income, taxation and debt had compelled the family to leave it. 
So Roger Schutz was allowed to establish himself in its empty rooms, and 
was able to help many people who crossed the boundary between occupied 
and unoccupied France. But all the time he was arranging his own life 
in extreme simplicity, and continuing his life of prayer, and gradually 
gathering round him a group of laymen from the French, Swiss, Danis and 
Dutch churches. 

At seven every morning the community files into the little church. It 
is very tiny, white-washed, but very dark. Lit with three flickering tallow 
lights, the only other light is a gleam from the morning sun through a 
small stained-glass window. The shaft of light falls across the kneeling 
men. Each man is robed in a long white habit with a hood. They look 
like monks. But each man has his own hair-style. There are no tonsures., 
Underneath the white habits I noticed blue jeans and working trousers. 
Every man of Taizé has got to be a worker as well as a man of prayer. 
I was particularly struck by the simplicity of the worship, the deep sonorous 
singing of the Psalms which have been specially pointed by the brother 
who is a musician. 

I asked Roger Schutz, the Prior of Taizé, what are the unique marks 
of his community. ki 

First, he said, the men of Taizé are mostly laymen—there are eight 
ordained ministers among them—and they belong to the Reformation 
tradition of the church. This means that the Taizé Community, for the 
first time in history, has brought together in a community members of 
different church traditions, Reformed and Lutheran. He hopes eventually 
to have Anglican members and ones from Africa and America. He would 
like to establish branch communities in Britain and America, for he 
believes there are many men, and women too, who wish to live their life 
in community provided they can at the same time be of practical use to 
the rest of the world. 

The second unique mark of this laymen’s monastery is that every man 
is skilled in some calling and he is expected to use that skill. Roger 
Schutz calls his an “exposed community”, one that is open to the world. 
Underneath the white habit of worship are the blue jeans of work and 
service. It is not an enclosed monastery, but one where the skilled vocations 
of ordinary life are practised in medicine, the arts, farming and authorship. 

I walked down the village street to the artists’ studio where one of the 
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brethren has already established a reputation as a painter. His works 
are being bought in the United States and Canada. He was working on a 
stained-glass window design for a church in Canada. I met the architect 
who is designing a new church for the community which the German 
Reconciliation Movement is building and presenting to the brethren. Here 
were the potter and the woodcarver. There are a number of farmers in 
the community who farm the community’s lands. A printing house, with 
efficient machinery, publishes a quarterly magazine. The chief theologian 
and writer is Max Thurian, already well-known for his Biblical and 
theological studies. 

Every man has his job to do, and every man is also under the vow of 
obedience. The prior presides over the meetings of the community and 
then sums up what he feels is the sense of the meeting. But in case of 
doubt his decision is final. A member may be sent off post-haste to help 
in emergency in Algeria. Wherever there is need and the Taizé Community 
believes it can help it is ready to do so. It has brethren working in the 
Ivory Coast in West Africa, and regularly one of its members goes to 
Geneva to help in the work of the World Council of Churches. They are 
men of the world and yet withdrawn from it in order to serve it better. 
I noticed that some of the brethren smoked cigarettes and drank wine, 
and they all love good music and books. 

At 12 o’clock work stops and they gather again in the church, and once 
more at seven o’clock before the evening meal. This rhythm of work 
and worship is the basis of their life and one which they believe is missing 
from so much of modern life. 

Above all Taizé is dedicated to seek for the lost unity of the Christian 
Church. It is a laymen’s venture along the difficult pathway of trying 
to unite the scattered forces of Christendom. They say that what is needed 
more than anything is an example of a community living in unity, a unity 
made up of different Christian traditions, in order to show that it is possible 
to break through to the heart of Christian unity. 

The men of Taizé believe that unity will come when the church itself 
is more thoroughly Christian and really deserves it. 

These laymen monks are not making any big claims for their community. 
They believe that the road to Christian unity is a long one, and a difficult 
one, Their contribution to unity, they say, does not look very spectacular. 

But as I wandered about the village talking to the brethren, I think I 
caught a glimpse of what they’re after. Like the men of the neighbouring 
once-great Abbey of Cluny in the Middle Ages, these modern monks see 
the world in the round. They see it all in one piece owing its creation to 
God and still dependent on the links between the things of eternity and the 
things of time. It is not easy to make this clear and practical in the 
modern world. That is why the Taizé men believe it is up to them to try 
in their own small world to live up to this ideal of one world guided and 
inspired by divine direction. They believe that in doing so they can be a 
help and inspiration to others who think like this but are immersed in the 
affairs of business and a profession, and the routine of getting a living. 
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TRAVEL— 
REPORT ON FORMOSA 
BRYAN BEVAN 


OW that a majority of the United Nations has voted against 
Communist China’s admission, interest is yet again focussed on the 
island of Taiwan (Terraced Bay), better known to the Western 

World as Formosa. Since 1949 Formosa has been the stronghold of 
. Nationalist China. Shaped like a huge tobacco leaf and half the size of 
Tasmania, it is situated in the Western Pacific approximately 100 miles 
east of the Chinese mainland. 

Formosa has had a long and stormy history. She was originally in- 
habited by ancestors of the Aborigines, who were of Malayan stock. The 
first Chinese to visit the island was an officer, who landed there in 607 A.D. 
In 1544 a number of Portuguese sailors landed on its shores exclaiming 
with delight, Hha formosa (beautiful island). During the sixteenth céntury 
large numbers of Chinese from Fukien Province, across the Taiwan Straits, 
emigrated there. In 1624 the Dutch invaded Formosa and occupied the 
southern part. The Spaniards followed. They landed on the site of the 
present important northern harbour, Keelung, in 1626 and built a city 
‘known as San Salvador. They were soon, however, driven out by the 
Dutch, who for 38 years virtually occupied the whole island. Their capital 
was Tainan in the south. They built nearby an impressive fort known 
as Anping and others throughout Formosa. In 1661 the Dutch were driven 
out of Formosa by the great patriot hero General Cheng-Kung or Koxinga 
as he is usually called. For over 230 years Formosa remained Chinese. 
In 1895, as a result of the Sino-Japanese War, it was made over to the 
Japanese. Such was the position for 50 years until the end of World 
War H (1945), when Formosa, the Pescadores (known to the Chinese as 
Penghu) and the outlying islands of Quemoy and Matsu were returned to 
China as had been provided by the Cairo Declaration. 

After the victory of the Chinese Communist armies on the mainland 
of China in 1949, the Government of the Republic of China moved to 
Taipei, the capital during the Japanese occupation. The Nationalists under 
President Chiang Kai-Shek (he is enjoying his third term of office) regard 
the Communists as military aggressors and rebels. Most influential people 
are obsessed with a kind of brooding nostalgia to regain the mainland, 
though the project may seem absurd to us. 

Chiang Kai-Shek’s personality is of considerable interest. This dynamic 
man, who has been consistently anti-Communist throughout his career, 
is now 75, though he looks much younger. There is an integrity, simplicity 
and spirituality about him which impressed me deeply when I recently 
had the honour of being invited to tea with him and Madame Chiang 
Kai-Shek at their country home, Shihlin, near Taipei. He is a man of 
frugal habits, does not smoke or drink alcohol, is a Methodist convert and 
always sets aside an interval of the day for prayer. He is rather tall for 
a Chinese and with his shaven skull looks more like a Buddha than a 
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military commander. The President does not speak English. His wife, 
Mayling Soong Chiang, who was educated in America, however, speaks 
excellent English and is a remarkable woman of charm, about 15 years 
younger than her husband. She, too, has dedicated her life to her country. 
Perhaps Chiang’s most striking quality is his power of endurance, He 
once told members of the Kuomintang in 1945: “There is constantly a 
smouldering fire burning inside me, although I am reticent in giving vent 
to my emotions. Throughout my life I have always been surrounded 
and sometimes overpowered by enemies, but I know how to endure.” 
Chiang Kai-Shek is firmly convinced that Mao’s troubles on the mainland 
are increasing. Not only does famine prevail, but the last three harvests. 
have been disastrous. Intelligence agents also bring back reports of in- 
creasing discontent. In his early career Chiang was much influenced by the 
political idealism of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Consequently the latter’s Three 
People’s Principles of Nationalism, Democracy and the People’s Livelihood 
are the inspiration of his political philosophy. 

Totlay Formosa is certainly more representative of Chinese aspirations 
and traditions than Mao’s Communist China. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s most striking achievement is the land reform, which has been 
progressively carried out since 1949. Eighty per cent of the farmers now 
own their own Jand—usually about three acres. The first step was to 
free the tenant farmers from exorbitant land rents, which ranged from 
50 per cent to 70 per cent of the main crop. Then in 1951, in what is 
known as the Land-to-the-Tiller Programme, the Government required 
private landowners to sell their excess tenanted lands to tenants. When 
travelling in Formosa I saw everywhere the prosperous, typical new red 
brick houses of the farmers. In one farmer’s home I entered I noticed a 
bicycle, a radio, a sewing machine, a lipstick for the ladies and an ox 
in a shed. Though Formosa is very mountainous, it is predominantly 
agricultural. Forty-nine per cent of its people work on the land. They 
are industrious and courteous. The two main crops are rice and sugar. 
It is little known that after Cuba, Formosa is the second largest sugar 
supplier in the Far East. The principal export markets are Hong Kong 
and Japan. Pineapples are now overtaking bananas as the chief fruit 
export. 

Formosa is today the fastest developing nation in the Far East. This 
is due to generous American financial aid and to Formosan energy. Owing 
to American aid an enormous multi-million dollar fertilizer plant has been 
built. Formosa also has the largest oil refineries in Asia and is proud 
of two 35,000-ton super tankers recently built. The two most important 
harbours are Keelung in the north, known as “Rain Port” because of its 
excessive rainfall, and Kaohsiung in the south, a modern industrialised city. 
The cement industry is an example of Formosa’s economic progress. Its 
exports are now 270,000 tons a year. 

Even more impressive than the economic progress is what may be 
described as the dynamic spiritual impulse, which today pervades this 
nation of 11,700,000 people. The sensitive traveller is especially aware 
of the conflict raging in the spiritual realm against the terrible menace 
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and scourge of Communism—between two utterly opposing and irrecon- 
cilable conceptions of man and the universe. 

To travel by train in Formosa is certainly a pleasure. The trains are 
punctual and comfortable. From Taipei, the bustling capital, to Taichung, 
an important provincial city in the centre, it takes only two and a half 
hours by “Tourist Express”. After eating an excellent meal in the 
restaurant car one is handed a cold towel, an agreeable Chinese custom. 
From Taichung it is a fairly easy journey by car to the exquisite Sun-Moon 
Lake, one of Formosa’s most celebrated scenic attractions, situated in the 
heart of the central mountain ranges, It bears its name because there 
were originally two lakes in the mountains shaped like sun and moon. 
How enchanting it is to gaze from the balcony of the Evergreen Hotel; 
its shimmering beauty in the early morning light reminds one of the 
delicacy of a rare Chinese painting. I was taken by motor-boat across 
the lake to see an aboriginal village called Fan Sheh, but it is today rather 
commercialized. The most attractive of the aboriginal tribes are the Amis, 
who live on the plains near the East Coast. To see something of their 
life I flew by Civil Airlines from Taipei to Hualien and spent the whole 
of one afternoon and evening listening to the weird songs of members of 
the tayalu and Amis tribes. It is fascinating to watch the Amis girls 
dance in their brilliant red dresses. They wear head-dresses composed of 
elaborate birds’ feathers. Near Hualien is the East-West Highway, a marvel 
of engineering construction. It is a countryside of wild gorges, ravines 
and rivers. Near inland Taipei is lovely mountainous country, particularly 
at Wulai, another aboriginal village surrounded by green hills and valleys. 
Taipei is a city of nearly one million people. It is a pedestrian’s nightmare 
because of the pedicabs which cross the street in every direction. 

The most important of the eight Broadcasting Stations are the studios 
of the Broadcasting Corporation of China, situated on the outskirts of 
Taipei. The “Voice of Free China”, for instance, transmits news about 
Free China to the Chinese people behind the Iron Curtain 14 hours a day. 
The programmes provide reports about anti-Communist movements on 
the mainland and include every sort of discussion and debate. An in- 
creasing number of listeners on the mainland write to the BCC to show 
their appreciation, though to do so it is an offence punishable by death. 

The women of Formosa have a sense of vital purpose as well as the 
men. The chief women’s movement is the Chinese Women’s Anti- 
aggression League, founded in 1958 by Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. Tts 
object is to stimulate woman’s revolutionary spirit and to mobilize her 
potentialities on behalf of national reconstruction. To visit its headquarters 
in Taipei is an inspiring experience. One of the League’s most important 
functions is the Sewing Bee. Ten thousand women have volunteered to 
sew pyjamas, shirts, socks and other articles for soldiers, The Kua Shing’s 
Children’s Home, beautifully situated in the mountains five miles from 
Taipei, is maintained by the League. It is an orphanage for 300 children 
of soldiers who lost their lives in battles against the Communists in 1955. 
The children learn all sorts of useful jobs, including shoe-making, Chinese 
typing and embroidery. 
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To visit Quemoy, which the Chinese call Kinmen, ts a strange, exhila- 
rating experience. Quemoy lies within five miles of the Chinese mainland, 
about 118 miles west of Formosa. I travelled from Taipei in a military 
transport plane, which skimmed low over the water, so as to avoid detection 
by the Communists’ radar. Quemoy may be compared to Gibraltar and 
is the most powerful fortress ever to be constructed. On this rocky, hilly, 
rather bare island, with its red soil, there are gun posts cunningly concealed 
among the hillsides, bestrewn with boulders. The civilian population 
numbers 45,000; there are more than 80,000 soldiers in their green uniforms. 
Though conditions are abnormal on Quemoy, I watched with admiration 
the simple peasants digging for sweet potatoes in the countryside. Their 
endurance and resignation deeply impressed me. Now there is an uneasy 
lull, but on Christmas night there was a four-hour bombardment. Since 
1949 a fierce struggle has been fought for Quemoy, and during 1958 more 
than 500,000 shells fell on the island. I visited one village which had 
been almost totally destroyed. Strategically Quemoy is of tmmense 
significance to the Nationalists. So long as they hold it, they control the 
Formosa Strait. Secondly, Quemoy blockades the commercial part of 
Amoy on the mainland. Thirdly, Quemoy is a base for political and 
psychological warfare and guerilla operations against the mainland. At 
present both sides carry on an incessant propaganda warfare. Leaflets 
are discharged in howitzer shells and sent attached to balloons to the 
mainland, 

A Chinese captain took me by jeep to visit the loud speaker station at 
Ma Shan which faces the three Communist held islands and the mainland. 
The islands have a strange bewitching beauty, enhanced by the misty light. 
I looked through binoculars at that nearby shore seeing fishermen in their 
sampans starting out on an expedition. Perhaps one of them was even 
now planning to escape to Quemoy, for they sometimes act as valued 
intelligence agents. I was suddenly struck by the sadness and desolation 
of everything and the murmur of the waves beating on the forlorn, lonely 
shore around me conveyed its message of the futility of war. 





REVERBERATION 


The twig quivers after the bird has flown; 
The body, too, though now it is alone, 
Vibrates with movements other than its own; 
And the great wave that beats against the shore 
Answers the touch of tempests now no more, 
When quiet the wind outwore. 
Mary STELLA EDWARDS 
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cy HAVE always been haunted by tthis theme,” Dr. Andrié said when 

he received the 1961 Nobel Literary Award. “Everything in life 

should be a bridge between one human being and another. Even 
a smile can be a bridge. In a poem I wrote in 1932 I implied that bridges 
are more sacred than temples because they help men to get closer to one 
another. When, at the creation of the world, the devil, to avenge himself, 
clawed the earth up and made valleys with unsurpassable escarpments, 
the angels used their wings to make bridges over them.” 

From these words it is not difficult to picture him as a thoughtful and 
observant little boy leaving Travnik, where he was born in 1892, and 
following his young, widowed mother to Visegrad, the home of his grand- 
parents. He attended the school there and studied first at Sarajevo and 
later at the Universities of Zagreb, Vienna, Cracow and Graz, Inevitably 
he joined the National Revolutionary Youth Organization and underwent 
persecution and arrest. In prison he was able to continue his reading and 
to write a lyrical journal in the manner of Ovid. The unrest of the times 
provoked a volume of poems written in prose form, Inquietudes. After 
the First World War he entered the Yugoslav diplomatic service. Periods 
in Rome, Bucharest, Trieste and Graz culminated in an appointment to 
Berlin as Yugoslav Minister, and he was there at the outbreak of World 
War II, when Yugoslavia was desperately playing for time. With the 
flight of the Yugoslav Government, Dr. Andrić went into retirement and 
lived in Belgrade. He took no part in public affairs during the German 
occupation but spent the time writing his Bosnian trilogy: Miss, The 
Travnik Chronicle or Bosnian Story, and Bridge on the Drina. 

His work takes various forms. Miss is a novel in the Balzac tradition, 
and he has written legendary tales and powerful short stories. Several, 
hitherto unpublished, are now coming to light, Drama at Olouiak, grim 
and compelling, and Bridge over the Jepa, among them. 

In The Travnik Chronicle there is an expression of Bosnia’s beauty, 
vitality and cruelty against an historical background. Andrié has shown 
his native land as a centre of intrigue between Napoleonic France and 
Imperial Russia, each represented by its Consul and each trying to win 
over to its side the Turk who at heart is equally hostile to both. He 
portrays the gradually disintegrating effect of the East on Western 
Europeans and, most urgently of all, the rescue of Bosnia from ignorance, 
backwardness and poverty. 

In Bridge on the Drina, the prize-winning novel, the author has traced 
his chronicle from the early time when no bridge over the river existed. 
In those days travellers from Bosnia, Serbia and beyond had to depend 
on the services of the old ferryman, Jamak. It was in 1516 that a ten-year- 
old boy was taken along the road from his village to shiny, terrible Stambul 
—a victim of the “tribute of blood”. Some thought of a bridge must 
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have fired his imagination even then, for many years later, when he 
was recognized as the highest dignitary in the Ottoman Empire, he caused 
this great stone bridge to be built “for the love of God” to make easier 
the passage from East to West. We are shown all the legends connected 
with the building and the early history of the bridge and some of these 
reveal such depths of cruelty that even to read of it is unbearable. As the 
tale unfolds with great floods, with wars, pestilences and migrations a 
philosophy emerges: “so on the kapia between the skies, the river and 
the hills, generation after generation learnt not to mourn overmuch what 
the troubled waters had borne away.” It was felt more and more that 
life was an incomprehensible marvel, incessantly wasted and spent, yet 
enduring “like the bridge on the Drina”. 
It is no surprise to find that Yugoslavia terms this the greatest novel 
in the Serbo-Croat language. For the admirable way in which the trans- 
lation has been carried out we are greatly indebted to Mr. Lovett F. 


‘Edwards: There are none of those moments of irritation so often ex- 


_ perienced when our own linguistic shortcomings debar us from contact 


~ 


with the original version. Never was a spell more convincingly conveyed 
than in the description of those hours passed on the kapia on summer days. 

“A man was then as if in a magic swing; he swung over the earth and 
the waters and flew in the skies, yet was firmly and surely linked with the 
town and his own white house there on the bank with its orchard about 
it... Many of those simple citizens . . . felt at such times the richness 
of the world and the illimitability of God’s gifts. Such a bridge, lovely 
and strong, could offer all this to men and would continue to offer it for 
centuries to come.” 

Then, in the early evening, when the air smelt of fresh melons and 
roasted coffee, people would throng both the terraces over the water and 
buy the ripe cantaloupes and eat them on the “sofa”. Usually two of 
them would bet whether the inside of a water-melon were red or white, 
and jokingly cut it open and eat it together. On part of the terrace a 
coffee-maker had installed himself with his copper vessels and Turkish 
cups and ever-lighted charcoal-brazier and an apprentice took the coffee 
over the way to the guests on the “sofa”. It is all defined for us, as in a 
Brueghel painting, so that it is easy to realize how the life of the townsmen 
flowed and developed on the bridge and to contemplate also how often 
through the years this bridge was burdened with a pitiable procession of 
refugees. Nevertheless, many an official, fiery Magyar or haughty Pole, 
crossed over it with reluctance, only to be found a year or so later sitting 
for hours on the kapia smoking through thick amber cigarette holders with 
the local notables, with plum brandy and snacks and a little bouquet of 
basil before them. , 

But more and more disturbances were to disrupt that “sweet tranquillity” 
which in Turkish times had been regarded as the main aim of existence. 
Now wealth was openly displayed and people were deluded with the idea 
that life had suddenly become wider, more luxurious, freer. One day an 
official notice appeared on the kapia to the effect that Her Majesty the 
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I MUNICH i 


HOSE OF US who have lived through the whole of the Munich period 
and followed at the time everything that took place had made up 
our minds on the subject. We cannot help feeling surprised, there- 

fore, on reading this new life of Neville Chamberlain,* that Mr. Iain 
Macleod, the present Leader of the House of Commons, should be trying 
to induce us to change completely the verdict which our knowledge of the 
facts as they emerged day by day had led us to form. We are all ready 
to admit that Neville Chamberlain was honest, public-spirited, hard- 
working, high-principled and disinterested. He was also, as Hugh Dalton 
in his reminiscences puts it, 

“in regard to foreign affairs inexperienced, gullible and ill-informed, far too 

apt to trust to his own judgement-in matters of which he knew very little.” 

I had repeatedly visited Germany during the thirties and had listened 
to German people talking to one another. I can honestly say that I had 
heard very distinctly on the radio almost every one of Hitler’s speeches 
(in which one had to become accustomed to the strong Bavarian dialect). 
These demonstrations made it clear to me that Chamberlain’s hope of 
satisfying Hitler by frontier adjustments in Europe and the offer of a 
return of German colonies was based upon foolishly optimistic assumptions 
in regard to the scope of Nazi ambitions. 

Even after the annexation of Austria, Neville Chamberlain confined 
himself to stating in the House of Commons that he strongly disapproved 
of the application of violent methods in the solution of the Austrian 
problem, and ended his speech by saying:— 

“Nothing could have arrested this action by Germany unless we and others 
with us had been prepared to use force to prevent it.” 

On March 24 the Prime Minister said that we could not give an auto- 
matic promise to assist France if she were called upon to help Czecho- 
Slovakia under the terms of the Franco-Czech treaty of 1925. 

Mr. Macleod tells us that Chamberlain brushed aside altogether a 
proposal made by the Russian Government in the previous week for a 
conference of Powers inside or outside the League of Nations. 

Mr. Macleod makes no reference to the extraordinarily able Memoirs 
of M. Coulondre, French Ambassador in Moscow. M. Coulondre saw 
Potemkin, Russian Assistant-Commissar of Foreign Affairs, and he says:— 

“He received me coldly and listened to me without a word.” He said, 


when I had finished, that “the Western Powers had deliberately excluded the 
Soviet Union from the negotiations.” 


I find it therefore impossible to agree with Mr. Macleod when he throws 
doubts on the fact that the cold-shouldering of Russia may have played a 
decisive part in the ultimate tragedy. 

* Muller, 30s. 
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When the new French Prime Minister, Daladier, came to London at 
the end of April, he declared that war could be avoided only if Great 
Britain and France made their determination quite clear to maintain the 
peace of Europe by respecting the liberties and the rights of independent 
peoples. England, unlike France, had no definite treaty with Czecho- 
Slovakia. She had no obligations except those which she had undertaken 
as a member of the League of Nations. England’s only interest in the 
conflict between Germany and Czecho-Slovakia lay in the fact that it 
might result in a European war. But Neville Chamberlain was determined 
to prevent it at all costs, because, as he himself said, he was a pacifist to 
the very depths of his soul. He thought that he could assume the rôle 
of an arbitrator between Czecho-Slovakia and Germany. In fact his 
ambition was to be the saviour of Peace. With this object he sent Lord 
Runciman to Prague to try to bring about a satisfactory agreement between 
the Czech majority and the German minority. Unfortunately (after a 
private party given by Lady Astor to the Correspondents of American 
and Ganadian newspapers) a statement of Mr. Chamberlain’s was published, 
to the effect that the Czecho-Slovak State could not continue to exist in 
its present form without a readjustment of its boundaries. 

On: May 28 it appeared that Hitler was giving secret orders that the 
German-speaking portion of Czecho-Slovakia should be occupied by 
October 1, even if this invoived a European war. 

President Benes of Czecho-Slovakia had fully accepted in his concessions 
to Henlein, the leader of the German Minority, all the suggestions made 
by Lord Runciman, but Hitler had made a very provocative speech at 
Nuremberg which caused hand-to-hand fighting in the German-speaking 
districts of the country called the Sudetenland. 

Chamberlain now informed Parliament that he had determined to go to 
Germany himself to interview Herr Hitler and to find out in intimate 
conversations with him whether there was any hope of saving the peace. 
In coming to this determination, amazing as it may seem, he had never 
consulted his colleagues nor his French allies. 

Writing to his sister Ida, Chamberlain gave a very detailed description 
of his interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden. When Hitler asked him 
to say what procedure he proposed for their talks Chamberlain replied 
that he would prefer a tête-à-tête. Consequently only the German in- 
terpreter, Schmidt, was present in the upstairs room to which they withdrew, 
and where they sat and talked for three hours. Chamberlain himself did 
not understand a word of German and it was surely a very grave mistake 
not to have had with him some representative of the Foreign Office and 
also a British interpreter. Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Secretary, 
actually refused afterwards to allow the British Government to have a 
copy of Schmidt’s record of the conversation and only gave way after a 
vigorous protest from Britain. 

The only question at issue was whether Hitler could be appeased by the 
transfer of the predominantly German-speaking areas. For his colleagues 
the idea of surrendering the Sudetenland, which, though German-speaking, 
had never in modern times formed part of Germany, came as a complete 
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surprise, As for the French, they were left in complete ignorance of 
Chamberlain’s fateful admission to Hitler with regard to the principle of 
self-determination. Daladier, the Prime Minister, and Bonnet, the Foreign 
Secretary, hurried over to London on September 18, to be told by 
Chamberlain what had taken place at Berchtesgaden, They were requested 
to make up their minds at once whether they accepted the principle of 
self-determination as the only way of avoiding war. The French finally 
gave way to Chamberlain’s insistence. His proposals had meanwhile been 
drafted. They were for the transfer to Germany of all areas in Czecho- 
Slovakia containing over 50 per cent of German-speaking people. These 
terms deprived Czecho-Slovakia of her strategic mountain frontier and 
made it extremely difficult for her to defend herself, while it involved the 
complete disruption of her economy. They amounted to nothing less than 
her destruction as an independent State. 

Naturally the Czech Government refused, only to be told in the early 
hours of 21st that if they persisted it would be on their own responsibility, 
and in effect that neither their ally France nor Great Britain would lift 
a finger to help them. Hitler had set his heart on a dramatic humiliation 
of the Czechs, so that when Chamberlain met Hitler again at Godesberg 
on 22nd, while Chamberlain thought that he was about to open discussions 
on the method of transfer, he was met by a peremptory demand for 
immediate military occupation. He was staggered, but after an exchange 
of letters and an argument carried on into the small hours of the morning 
of the 24th, he was still prepared to communicate these terms to the 
Czechs and to consult his colleagues. A study of the proposals convinced 
the majority of the Cabinet that it was impossible to accept anything 
so outrageous and it was decided to reject them. The Czechs had mobilised 
on the 22nd and had already announced their resolve to fight sooner 
than accept. 

On the 25th Daladier and Bonnet came over to London again. The 
former explained at once that the French Cabinet was unanimous in 
rejecting the Godesberg proposals. For the moment, at any rate, 
Chamberlain had failed to get the French to swallow Godesberg. He at 
last agreed on the 27th to the mobilisation of the Fleet which Duff-Cooper, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, had long been urging. 

Jan Masaryk, the Czecho-Slovakian Ambassador, stated that their 
General Staff believed that even without outside help they could hold out 
for at least a month, possibly two. He also said that their German-Social- 
Democrats were coming forward enthusiastically for mobilisation in the 
Czech army. 

The Prime Minister, undefeated in his determination to avoid war, had 
on the 26th sent Sir Horace Wilson to. Hitler with a letter urging a German- 
Czech conference in which Britain should take part. Chamberlain issued 
a statement at one a.m. to say that he was not abandoning his efforts for 
peace. On 28th the Prime Minister had to make his statement in the 
House of Commons, without knowing before he sat down, what reply he 
would receive to his appeal. Presently the Prime Minister’s Parliamentary 
Private Secretary slipped in from behind the Speaker’s chair and passed 
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along a couple of sheets to the Prime Minister, who glanced at them and 
read out Hitler’s acceptance and his invitation to him, as well as to Daladier 
and Mussolini, to meet at Munich the next day. 

It was evident that Hitler was going to get all, and mote than all, that 
he could ever have hoped for, and secured it simply by the threat of force. 
The four leaders met at Munich on the 29th. A tentative suggestion by 
Chamberlain that the Czechs should be represented was firmly vetoed. 
Mussolini, in the rôle of mediator, produced a set of draft proposals. They 
had been telephoned to Mussolini the night before from Berlin, expressing 
the wishes of the German Government. 

The Munich Agreement gave the Czechs only 24 hours before the German 
troops marched in, but spread the complete occupation of the area claimed 
by Hitler over ten days, divided into five stages. 

The Agreement was formally signed at 2 a.m. on the 30th, but there 
was one painful task yet to perform, namely, to communicate the result 
to the Czech delegation. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, who was Secretary to the 
Embassy in Berlin, and was now present at Munich, writes as follows:— 

“We called on Mr. Mastny, the Czech Minister in Berlin, and found him 
on the verge of tears, but he showed great dignity and restraint in the face of 
the peremptory attitude of M. Daladier, who did not mince his words, conveying 
the news that France expected Czecho-Slovakia to submit without further ado.” 

After breakfast the Prime Minister paid a brief farewell visit to Hitler 
and returned with the famous paper which he triumphantly waved on 
arrival in England:— 

“This is the second time in our history that there has come back from 
Germany to England peace with honour. I believe that it is ‘Peace for Our 


Time’.” 


To his sisters Chamberlain wrote the next day:— 

“I got the impression that here was a man who could be relied upon when 
he had given his word.” 

When Hitler received the new Czech Minister for Foreign Affairs soon 
after Munich, he told him that on any sign of Czech recalcitrance he would 
“Make an end of Czecho-Slovakia in 24 hours. No, in eight hours. . .” 

Duff-Cooper resigned his office as First Lord of the Admiralty in a 
magnificent speech which he has printed in full in his famous book, Old 
Men Forget. 

President Benes, who had taken refuge in England, told me again and 
again the full detatls of the fatal British and French capitulation and 
expressed his poignant regret that neither he, the Head of the State, nor 
any of his Ministers had ever been consulted. 

In the long debate in the House of Commons on the Munich Agreement 
Churchill declared: — 

“We have sustained a total and unmitigated defeat”, 
and he concluded by saying:— 
“All is over, silent, mournful, abandoned, broken, Czecho-Slovakia recedes 
into the darkness.” 

Even after 24 years J cannot help feeling that the absolute surrender 

to Hitler was a humiliation and a disgrace to our country. 
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Ii THE GUARANTEE TO POLAND IN 1939 


HE FAMOUS GUARANTEE to Poland which directly led to our 
entry into the Second World War was given by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons on March 31, 1939. 

I was in Paris, and the following morning the Manager of the Hôtel 
du Louvre did me the honour of bringing up to me himself, quite early, 
my coffee and roll, and showed me a copy of the Matin which he had in 
his hand. I was staggered on reading the announcement and immediately 
said: “This most certainly will involve us in war.” 

Curiously, Mr. Iain Macleod, in this recently published Neville 
Chamberlain, makes no attempt to justify this guarantee. He simply states 
the fact and assumes it as something perfectly natural. He tells us that 
Mr. Chamberlain “trusted in the gathering pace of British re-armament”, 
and, in February, 1939, we find the Prime Minister writing that Hitler 
had “‘missed the bus” at the time of Munich. There seldom was a more 
erroneous statement. Mr. Macleod goes on to tell us that Mr. Chamberlain 
trusted in the “persuasive influence of Mussolini to preserve peace”. He 
continues: “Even when the assurances given at Munich had been thrown 
to the winds by Hitler, and Prague occupied, Chamberlain still refused to 
accept the view that war was inevitable. He trusted rather in the deterrent 
effect of the guarantees now given by Britain to Poland, Rumania, Greece 
and Turkey. He trusted, as ever, in the restraint of more moderate opinion 
inside Germany.” 

It would be well now to see in what circumstances this declaration of 
Mr. Chamberlain was made. Let us turn to Lord Templewood’s Nine 
Troubled Years. He was at that time Home Secretary and he says, referring 
to the guarantee to Poland: “The decision to make it was taken very 
quickly. To the world at large the Prime Minister’s action of March 31 
appeared almost as sudden as Hitler’s coup of March 15. Ohamberlain’s 
swift reaction was typical of his obstinate character; far from stunning him, 
the Prague coup made him hit back as hard and as soon as possible. . . 
There followed on March 31, little more than a fortnight after Prague, the 
Prime Minister’s statement in the House of Commons, in which he not 
only declared our determination to resist further aggression, but announced 
a change in our traditional policy so great and so grave that his exact words 
need to be quoted: — 


‘In the event of any action which clearly threatened Polish independence 
and which the Polish Government accordingly considered it vital to resist with 
their National Forces, His Mayjesty’s Government would feel themselves 
bound at once to lend the Polish Government all support in their power. They 
have given the Polish Government an assurance to this effect.’ ” 

When I had heard in Paris the sudden news of this declaration, I could 
not help remembering that Neville Chamberlain’s half-brother, Austen, had 
refused to include Poland in the Locarno Agreement of 1925 which gave 
guarantees to both France and Germany, because he always maintained 
that if Poland’s frontiers were attacked we should be quite unable to help 
to defend them. 

“Even now the Poles were to iearn, only too tragically,” as Lord Strang 
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says, “under Hitler’s lightning attack of September 1, 1939, how far words 
had stood sponsor for effective military force,” since—although in fulfil- 
ment of her obligations under the formal Anglo-Polish Treaty of August 
25, which had implemented Mr. Chamberlain’s impetuous guarantee of 
March 31, Britain did at once declare war in defence of Poland, she was 
quite unable to afford any direct or concrete assistance to that unhappy 
country. Her Air Force could not at that time reach Poland and her Fleet 
could not get into the heavily mined Baltic. 

Lord Strang says that we ought never to have let ourselves get into a 
position where a guarantee such as that of March 31 was thought to be 
the best political move cpen to us in the circumstances. “ʻA sound foreign 
policy is not to be framed on the basis of hasty improvisations or of the 
forced acceptance of grievous settlements.” 

The Declaration on Poland was an improvisation. It was drafted on the 
afternoon of March 30 by the Prime Minister, with the help of Lord 
Halifax and Sir Alexander Cadogan, in reply to a Parliamentary question 
due fo be answered on the following day, suggesting that a German attack . 
on Poland was imminent and enquiring what action the British Government 
would take in such a case. 

On March 15, Mr. Chamberlain had said to the House of Commons: — 

“The occupation of Bohemia by German Military Forces began at 6 o’clock 


this morning. The Czech people have been ordered by their Government not 
to offer resistance...” 


“It is natural,” he said in conclusion, “that I should bitterly regret what 
has now occurred, but do not let us on that account be deflected from our course. 
Let us remember that the desire of all the peoples of the world still remains 
concentrated on the hopes of peace.” 

Mr. Chamberlain was due to speak at Birmingham two days later, and 
Mr. Churchill says: “I fully expected that he would accept what had 
happened with the best grace possible! ”’ 

Chamberlain had intended to talk in his native town on the subject of 
home policy, but, he said: — 

“The tremendous events which have been taking place this week in Europe 
have thrown everything else into the background. Public opinion in the world 
has received a sharper shock than has ever yet been administered to it, even by 
the present régime in Germany.” 

He tried to make amends on March 17 for the feebleness of his speech 
in the House of Commons on March 15: — 

“Information then was only partial,” he said, “much of it was unofficial.” 
“There has been no time to digest it, much less to form a considered opinion 
on it,” “Perhaps,” he said, “that somewhat cool and objective statement gave 
rise to a misapprehension . . . that my colleagues and I did not feel strongly 
on the subject. I hope to correct that mistake tonight.” 

He recounted how at Godesberg Herr Hitler had stated: 
“that this was the last of his territorial ambitions in Europe, and that he had 
no wish to include in the Reich people of other races than German.” 
Chamberlain had at that time therefore considered himself justified in 
hoping for appeasement, once this Czecho-Slovakian question was settled: 
but now, without consulting his fellow-signatories of Munich, Hitler had 
taken the law into his own hands. 
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“The events which have taken place this week in complete disregard of the 
principles laid down by the German Government itself ... must,” Mr. 
Chamberlain said, “cause us all to be asking ourselves, ‘Is this the end of the 
old adventure or is it the beginning of a new?’ England would now turn to 
her partners in the British Commonwealth of Nations and to France; and no 
doubt others too, knowing that we are not disinterested in what goes on in 
South-Eastern Europe, will wish to have our counsel and advice.” 

The contrast between the speech in the House of Commons and that 
made in Birmingham is so great that, as Churchill says, “Between night 
and morning Chamberlain turned his back abruptly upon his past.” 

Chamberlain’s change of heart did not stop at words. The guarantee 
to Poland was given on March 31, a fortnight after the Birmingham speech, 
although Mr. Churchill says: 

“No-one who understood the situation could doubt that it meant in all human 
probability a major war in which we should be involved.” “History,” he 
continues, “may be scoured and ransacked to find a parallel for this sudden 
and complete reversal of five or six years’ policy of easy-going, placatory appease- 
ment, and its transformation almost overnight into a readiness to accept an 
obviously imminent war on far worse conditions and on the greatest scale? Now 
at last was the end of British and French submission. Here was decision taken 
at the worst possible moment and on the least satisfactory ground which must 
surely lead to the slaughter of tens of millions of people.” 

Chamberlain had trusted to his guarantee to deflect Hitler from war, 
but that it did not do so in the slightest degree is proved by the fact that, 
although it was given on March 31, 1939, General Keitel, Hitler’s Chief-of- 
Staff, issued two days later, on April 2, a directive to the German forces 
with regard to Poland (“Case White”? was the code name), to which Hitler 
added the following words: “‘Preparations must be made in such a way 
that the operations can be carried out at any time from September 1 
onwards.” 

This, of course, was unknown to the British, as was the fact tbat on April 
15, after Hitler had declared Czecho-Slovakia (Bohemia and Moravia) to 
be henceforth a German Protectorate, Goering had met Mussolini; and 
from the Minutes of this meeting (discovered in Berlin after the end of 
the war) Goering had affirmed on that occasion that “Germany could now 
attack Poland from two flanks and would be within 25 minutes’ flying 
distance from the new Polish industrial centre.” 

In point of fact Goering was for once stating what was true, and 
Chamberlain’s guarantee to Poland could not possibly be implemented. 
Knowing nothing of these happenings or agreements, the British Cabinet 
was nevertheless at last convinced that Germany meant war, and 
Chamberlain began offering guarantees and contracting alliances in every 
direction still open: with Rumania, with Greece, with Turkey: “regardless,” 
says Churchill, “of whether we could give any effective help to the countries 
concerned.” 

Chamberlain had tragically and completely failed to realize Poland’s 
feelings about and instinctive distrust of Russia. Thus, when it became 
evident that the German threat was now aimed at Poland, and it was obvious 
to our Foreign Office that Poland’s position in war would be precarious in 
face of a hostile or a neutral Soviet Union, “it would be well therefore,” 
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said Lord Strang, “‘to be assured of at least the benevolent neutrality of the 
Soviet Union, or better still of the probability of Soviet assistance to Poland 
in case of attack.” But it proved quite impossible to reconcile Poland to 
the terms proposed by Russia. 

Our first plan was for a joint declaration by the United Kingdom, France, 
the Soviet Union and Poland, by which the four Powers would undertake 
to consult together immediately as to the steps to be taken to offer joint 
resistance to any action which constituted a threat to the political in- 
dependence of any European State. This suggestion was accepted by the 
Soviet Union on the condition that both France and Poland joined in, but 
was rejected by Poland, who feared that Hitler might be driven into an 
act of aggression towards her, were it known to him that she had entered 
into an agreement with Russia. 

The Soviet Union, moreover, was bargaining for the right to enter Polish 
territory, ostensibly in her defence, a right to which she endeavoured to 
obtain both British and French acquiescence; while the Poles did not want 
the Russians on their soil on any conditions whatever. 

Diplomatically, therefore, our task was hopeless. Lord Strang has given 
the most detailed account of the negotiations with Moscow, especially from 
the time when he was sent there to assist our Ambassador. He gives us a 
graphic description of the conditions under which he had to work. 

He tells us that a very important change was made in Russian policy 
when Litvinov was replaced by Molotov as negotiator: 

“The mechanics of negotiation were not facilitated thereby . . . since Molotov 
speaks no foreign language, knows very little at first hand about the outside 
world and is not yet familiar with the subject matter of foreign relations or the 
technique of diplomatic negotiations . . . The physical conditions under which 
the talks were conducted were quite extraordinary. Molotov sat at a large 
desk in the right-hand corner of his room with the windows on his left. His 
desk was raised from the floor on a dais, and we sat in a semi-circle below 
him. We had to nurse our papers on our knees and make our notes as best we 
could. Molotov fiddied from time to time with what I took to be a switch under 
the desk-top at his left hand, and I assumed that this was relaying those parts 
of our talk which he wished to have taken down for record. Potemkin, the 
Deputy-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, did the interpreting. Eventually Molotov 
insisted that the military agreement should be combined with the political arrange- 
ments, and we sent very distinguished representatives to Moscow . . . It is still 
sometimes stated,” Lord Strang tells us, “that the negotiations broke down on 
the question of the Baltic States. This, as a matter of history, is not so. The 
break occurred in the military conversations, and it came on the question of 
Poland.” : 

This was not, however, despite appearances, basically the fault of that 
country, for although it was natural enough for the Soviet Government 
to require consent for the transit of their forces through Poland, and 
although it was in the highest interests of the Western Powers that consent 
should be given, Stalin, at the very time when he was carrying on discussions 
with us, was, in point of fact, negotiating also with Germany and driving 
the better bargain with Hitler because of our negotiations. 

Lord Templewood, who was then Home Secretary, gives the full story of 
the simultaneous negotiations between the two dictators. 


+ 
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“It is now clear,” he says, “that all this time Ribbentrop in Berlin was 
methodically outbidding us while Molotov was exploiting our offers as levers 
for extorting his full terms from Hitler.” 

“As the date for the invasion of Poland approached Stalin’s co-operation 
had become more and more indispensable to Hitler. The German move 
corresponded in point of time almost exactly with our own: with complete 
cynical duplicity Molotov played off his two suitors against each other. By 
making Hitler genuinely nervous of a Russian agreement with the Allies he 
succeeded in raising the German offer, and the Allied offer, having served its 
purpose, was set aside.” 

On August 23 Ribbentrop arrived in Moscow and the signature of a 
political pact between Russia and Germany took place at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. 

Outwardly and publicly the agreement was a pact of non-aggression 
which was obviously very serious for the British and French allies, “‘but,”’ 
Lord Templewood says, ‘it was less cynical and brutal than the provisions 
of the secret protocol that gave to Russia, Esthonia and Latvia, divided the 
control of Lithuania and Poland between Russia and one and 
guaranteed a free hand for Russia in Bessarabia.” 

The news of this fact was evidently a very great shock to British states- 
men, but M. Reynaud has told us in his excellent book, In the Thick of the 
Fight, how many warnings had been given. M. Robert Coulondre, the 
French Ambassador in Berlin, wrote again and again to the Foreign Office 
in Paris, reporting, for instance, as early as May 9, that: 

“For the last 24 hours the rumour has been spreading through the capital 


that Germany has made, or is going to make to Russia proposals aimed at 
the partition of Poland.” 


On May 22 Coulondre attributed the idea of a partition to Ribbentrop, 
who was combining it with one for a German-Russian rapprochement. On 
June 1 Monsieur Coulondre despatched information to Paris which revealed 
that the question of German-Russian relations was more and more governing 
Hitler’s policy. 

No European diplomatist comes out better from the ordeal of those 
years than M. Coulondre, and there is a very stirring passage in his book 
when the describes an interview which he had with Potemkin, Deputy- 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, who had interpreted for Molotov during 
the negotiations between Russia, France and England. When the latter 
realized that Russia had been deliberately excluded from the negotiations 
leading up to Munich: 

“A heavy silence ensued,” says M. Coulondre, “then emotion overcame 
Potemkin and, though a Slav and a diplomatist, he spoke out his mind: ‘My poor 
friend, what have you done to us? I see now no other way out except a fourth 
partition of Poland.’” 

“It is singular,” continues M. Coulondre, “that after this the Chancelleries 


should have been so completely taken by surprise when ten months later the 
German-Soviet agreement supervened. Naturally I had informed Paris.” 


I think that we can assume that Paris had also informed London. 

Be that as it may, Chamberlain seems to have realized too late that he 
had irrevocably committed this country to war the moment Hitler was 
ready to strike at Poland. 

Not only had he done so but he had encouraged poor Poland to believe 
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that definite help from us would be forthcoming, if Hitler invaded their 
territory. According to Article 4 of the Treaty with Poland “‘arrangements 
for mutual assistance are established between the competent naval, military 
and air authorities.” 

Chamberlain had said in the House of Commons: 


“His Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once to lend 
the Polish Government all support in their power. They have given the Polish 
Government the assurance to that effect.” 


Yet despite continual pleadings from Warsaw for immediate action by 
British bombers against German aerodromes, to relieve the pressure on 
Poland, nothing was done and no steps taken by Britain except the dropping 
of leaflets over Germany from single aircraft. 

As Churchill says: 


“Astonishment was world-wide when Hitler’s crushing onslaught upon Poland 
and the declaration of war upon Germany by Britain and France were followed 
only by a prolonged and oppressive pause while Poland was in a few weeks 
destroyed or subjugated by the whole might of the German war-machine.” 

Incredible as it may seem in view of Chamberlain’s declaration of March 
31, when attention was drawn, in Parliament, Leo Amery tells us, “to what 
the German Air Force were doing to undefended Polish towns and villages, 
Chamberlain and Halifax wagged reproving fingers suggesting the possibility 
of reprisals.” 

It is true that, in Amery’s words, “the guarantee to Poland had no con- 
ceivable military justification,” yet, in view of what had been promised 
her, Poland had surely the best of cause to complain that she had been 


abandoned to her fate. 
Belfast. 


SIR NEVILE HENDERSON REAPPRAISED 
D. C. WATT 


ERHAPS the most shattering of the revelations contained in the post- 
P war publication of both the German and British diplomatic documents 
was the degree to which Britain’s ambassador in Berlin, Sir Nevile 
Henderson, had exceeded his instructions or over-zealously interpreted 
them with the aim of convincing the Nazi leaders that Britain was genuinely 
not hostile to German national aspirations. In repeated reviews, the leading 
“revisionist” historians (the term is Professor Beloff’s), like Sir Lewis’ 
Namier,! Mr. A. J. P. Taylor and others, castigated his folly and stupidity. 
And in any list of those who contributed to what Sir Lewis and his school 
following Churchill stigmatized as the “evitable” war the name of Sir 
Nevile Henderson would figure very highly. 

Since the first onrush of revisionism spent itself and Sir Lewis Namier 
abandoned recent European history for the monumental history of 
Parliament on which so disproportionate a part of the energies of England’s 
professional historians are now engaged, Sir Nevile’s ghost has been largely 
undisturbed. Professor Felix Gilbert made a penetrating assessment of 
his rôle and his importance as a professional diplomat in America in 1953.2 


\ 
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But Henderson was only one of two British diplomats dealt with in the 
essay, whose general theme, like that of its accompanying essays, was the 
declining stature and influence of the professional diplomatist. A proper 
assessment was still outstanding. 

Two works, one a memoir, one a full-length study of Sir Nevile’s embassy 
in Berlin, have now come to fill the gap. Neither, unfortunately, does it 
very adequately. To do Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick® justice, the rehabilitation 
of his former chief at the Berlin Embassy was not the aim of his rather 
generously rambling memoirs. Nevertheless, he does more than any one 
else to put the case for Henderson, which had largely gone by default 
before. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of Dr. Strauch’s book,* exhaustive 
though its scholarship is, and painstaking and pertinacious its author. The 
main enigmas in Sir Nevile Henderson’s life still remain unanswered. Why 
was he appointed? And much more importantly, on and against whose 
advice? And what precisely were his instructions from Chamberlain and 
Eden and Halifax? Henderson alleged in his memoirs that he hadebeen 
granted advance permission by them to be “‘indiscreet”.® Professor Feiling’s 
life of Chamberlain® passed directly over both appointment and instructions. 
Vansittart, who is said to have called Henderson the “best we had”, 
remained silent in his post-war memoirs on the point.” Perhaps Sir Anthony 
Eden’s memoirs will illuminate the problem. But till then there is nothing 
that the most painstaking researcher can do that is likely to throw new 
light on the matter. What he should do is to pause and pose himself 
some new questions. 

The first and most obvious of these is whether Vansittart’s judgment 
was correct. If it was, then the British Foreign Service was in an out- 
standingly bad position. At the very least, Vansittart’s judgment was a 
good deal less than fair to Sir Robert Craigie, Ambassador designate for 
Tokyo. But Craigie was both pertinacious and pro-German. Vansittart 
must have been happy to see him off for the Far East. Perth in Rome 
and Seeds in Moscow were both undistinguished, Perth palpitatingly 
appeasement-minded into the bargain. Lindsay in Washington was too 
senior to be moved, though his Ambassadorship in Washington could have 
been improved on. Selby in Vienna was too outspokenly anti-German. 
Clive Wigram, the obvious choice, died of overwork in 1936. But there 
were others—Sir Percy Loraine in Ankara, who conducted himself well 
on promotion to Rome at the end of 1938, for example. Why bring 
Henderson back from Buenos Aires? Hitherto Henderson had had few 
distinctions. He had been moved around more than any other diplomat 
of his standing, perhaps a sign that none of his seniors very much liked 
or valued his services. He had distinguished himself in a tricky series 
of subordinate negotiations at Lausanne in 1923. He had the reputation 
for being the laziest and most “sporting” in the Continental sense of his 
generation in the Foreign Service. And he had won King Alexander of 
Jugoslavia’s friendship while Minister at Belgrade. In his memoirs he 
suggests that this may have made the Foreign Office feel he was “successful 
with dictators”, The notion has a ring of Vansittart’s curious compound 
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of contempt for humanity in general on the one hand and over-emphasis on 
personal relations at the top on the other. If this suggestion is an accurate 
one, it goes a long way to explain Vansittart’s own failure at the FO. His 
faults must have blinded his superiors to his virtures, and to the accuracy 
of his judgment. 

The sécond question must develop out of a closer examination of 
Vansittart and the others in official service known to be anti-German and 
hostile to the “justice for Germany” and “everything to avoid war” 
arguments in support of appeasement. Was there not also in Britain a 
school of thought for whom appeasement was part a counsel of despair, 
part a gamble at long odds, a gamble certain to be lost, but one whose play 
would win time and whose loss would convince the pro-Germans that 
Germany’s leaders did not want justice but revenge and supremacy in 
Europe? 

If this is so, could Henderson’s mission not perhaps be described, on a 
long-term view, as a success and not a failure? Certainly, no-one could 
have fone further than Henderson did, by private assurance or public 
indiscretion, along the road to appeasement. His failure is the perfect 
historical proof, even if there was not the evidence of the Hossbach and 
Schmundt conferences, that war was Hitler’s will, from which he could 
not be turned. 

But the case for Henderson must be argued at a lower level than this. 
Briefly, given the generally accepted belief that the main strength of 
German chauvinism lay in the denial of German great-power status by 
the terms of Versailles, was Henderson wrong in thinking that a reversal 
of this denial and a demonstrative conciliativeness would weaken that 
chauvinism? Given the moderateness of Hitler’s words in 1935-1937, to 
which scores of visiting Englishmen fell victim and offered witness, was 
Henderson demonstrably and unpardonably wide of the mark in thinking 
in terms of moderates and extremists in Hitler’s entourage, moderates to 
be encouraged, extremists to be denied any gesture which might strengthen 
their position? The rivalry between Goering and Ribbentrop, and the 
former’s use of the Swede, Dahlerus, in separate “peace” negotiations 
behind Ribbentrop’s back in August and September, 1939, is in part a 
justification for his views. The great mistake, of course, was to assume 
Hitler to be a moderate rather than a maniac. But it is surely not possible 
for an ambassador, or for that matter a democratic government, to conduct 
foreign relations on the assumption that he is dealing with a maniac. 
Unbalanced Hitler clearly was. Henderson made it his business to try to 
avoid shocks to that precarious balance. 

The task he had set himself was made impossible by those elements of 
the British, French or American press, who had rightly begun war with 
Hitler on his succession to power and suffered understandably from the 
desire to see his defeat in every diplomatic move. Both the decision to 
precipitate the Czech crisis in the summer of 1938 and the determination 
to avoid another.Munich can be traced to Hitler’s reaction to foreign press 
discussion of his diplomatic “defeats”. He lived by the press and on its 
opinion of him. He drew his earliest ideas of foreign affairs from the 
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Viennese press read in his pre-1914 doss-house days. His uncanny sense 
of what the foreign reaction to his various moves would be came also from 
his thorough study of the foreign press fed him by Dietrich, his press-chief. 

Henderson’s view of Hitler’s lack of balance must have been confirmed 
by Halifax’s experiences on his November, 1937, visit to the Berghof, and 
still more by Chamberlain and Sir Horace Wilson’s personal experiences 
during September, 1938, on all of which Kirkpatrick gives the first clear 
picture from the British side. So that in imposing his view of Hitler on 
Halifax and Chamberlain, Henderson had plenty of personal material 
to work on. Eden also had his own experience of meeting Hitler, in 
March, 1935, to draw on. 

From these personal experiences, and the little that was definitely known 
of Hitler’s personal views, it should be possible now for the arguments and 
assumptions about appeasement to be conducted at a rather different level. 
On this Henderson can be more fairly judged. In view of Vansittart’s 
and others’ views it is impossible to dismiss him as a lightweight. He 
saw clearly but not deeply; the foreground so absorbed his attentiofi that 
he could not see the background. He was a follower of M. Cové, an 
optimist who, in Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick’s words, “believed the best way 
of bringing about a catastrophe was to express the conviction that it was 
going to occur.” His advice was more defensible at the time than our 
post-war inner knowledge will allow us easily to admit. It is true that 
much of his personality makes him as unsympathetic to the readers of his 
dispatches as it made him to his fellow diplomats. His assumption of the 
rôle of a well-dressed English clubman fits all too easily into the picture 
of someone who fiddled while Rome burned. But supposing he had been 
more phlegmatic, like Coulondre, his French colleague; supposing he had 
shown an open dislike for Nazism, as did Ambassador Dodd, the American; 
supposing he had been on the kind of good terms with Ribbentrop 
“enjoyed” by his Italian colleague Attolico; would any of this have given 
his mission any greater chances of success? It is no longer possible to 
believe that by 1937, the date of Henderson’s appointment to Berlin, war 
could still have been avoided. The last chance went in 1936, if indeed 
either Britain or France were in a position then to take it. 

Henderson failed in the task he had set himself, as it was one impossible 
of achievement. He succeeded, however, in demonstrating this impossi- 
bility. His faults of personality were many and grating, but they were 
not such as to conduce to his failure. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO BRITAIN’S TV CHIEFS 


To the Heads of 
Britain’s Television Services, 
BBC and ITV. 


Gentlemen: 

To describe British television as a “vast wasteland,” a charge which a responsible 
American—Newton N. Minow-—-recently saw fit to level against his own country’s 
TV services, would be as misguided as the extravagant terms which, I fear, some of 
your publicists employ in defence of your own programmes. But British television 
must not be surprised if it is accused of turning the medium into vast regions of 
wasteland, of being dull and smug, and, I say it reluctantly, in the case of ITV, 
perfidiously greedy. 

It is now 64 years since Independent Television came on the air, breaking the 
BBC's long reign of uninterrupted monopoly and offering the public, it seemed, 
the kind of service it sought. The effect of competition on the BBC has been both 
salutary and startling. 

Today, a huge communications industry, comprising your two separate services, 
Gentlemen, appears to be run on ratings—-a kind of popularity poll and economic 
analys#is—accepted much too uncritically by all except the viewers. As a result 
we have a basic diet of trivia—of stale Westerns, banal comedy, weary old 
quiz shows, sugar-coated little dramatic series and distorted pieces of history, 
interspersed with a few brilliant, but mostly mediocre, documentaries and informa- 
tion programmes. This appears to have become the tradition of TV. Viewers 
have become inured to it, knowing little better. They would much rather be 
surprised and intrigued, charmed and entertained, but this, you, Gentlemen, 
appear to believe is what they like—the ratings prove it (sic) and that’s why you 
are feeding them on it. 

Of course I know there are exceptions—the rare comedy show which brings 
forth a fresh and biting wit, intelligent educational programmes for children, 
current affairs programmes like Panorama, Tonight and This Week, which have 
the merit of honest reporting, but seem obsessed with the cult of personality, and 
some religious and political enquiries, some dramatic scenes and plays. 

- But Gentlemen, is this really balanced, meaningful programming? Is this an 
example of leadership in television, seeking quietly to improve and uplift, in place 
of the older method favoured by Lord Reith—of giving the public only what 
the BBC thought it should have? 

We hear a great deal about television’s uphill fight to heighten appreciation 
and taste, but where, Gentlemen, is the evidence? A few years ago, one head of 
drama suggested that in trying to attract and captivate an audience he had to bear 
in mind constantly that the average person could not be lured to the theatre if 
one offered him free beer during the intervals. The lesson was plain: he had to 
undertake a painstaking job of educating viewers to appreciate plays. 

But this begs the question: has there been a greater variety of good, enduring 
drama in the last 4 or 5 years? If this criterion is to be applied to other areas of TV 
programming, can you honestly say that you have shown more and better history 
programmes, excitingly and honestly presented? Have you made more attempts 
to show programmes on the arts, following the successful series by Sir Kenneth 
Clark and the current ITV series by John Berger? If, for example, you set out 
to build-up audience interest in literature, as ABC’s Bookman did admirably, why 
has this experiment ceased? Again, Gentlemen, if Emergency Ward 10 sought to 
offer greater knowledge and understanding of hospitals and medical treatment, 
it is surely strange that the programme is still being shown after several years 
(and Equity strike permitting) and that no effort has been made to advance into 
the higher, more serious realms of medicine. 
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True, the current affairs programme This Week, which you, good Sirs at 
Associated-Rediffusion, proudly regard as a record runner (an indictment?) 
offers significant television about the world around us, but despite its popularity, 
little appears to have been done to widen its scope, and nothing to expand its 
time on the air—which is still half-an-hour. 

No-one wants TV censorship or government interference in television pro- 
gramming, but if it is the responsibility of TV chiefs to lead in matters of taste 
and standards, then I beg to suggest to you, Gentlemen, that you must exercise 
leadership, and not allow yourselves to be ruled by ratings, however profitable, 
nor by any personal predilections for Westerns or panel games. 

It grieves me to put it thus bluntly, but there is a growing feeling among viewers 
that after more than six years of competitive television, ITV has become obsessed 
by perfidious greed and a terrifying smugness that shuns most new ideas and 
sticks rigorously to tried and tested high-ratings shows. The BBC appears to be 
only slightly more conscious of its public responsibilities and painstaking in its 
search for new ideas and in developing new performers: a policy which is surely 
paying rewards. 

To the practised observer, it is clear, Gentlemen, that the creative men who 
really operate your television services have become bureaucrats submergedein the 
hard, daily grind of management and production routine. In the process, a modern 
assembly line system has evolved which is not only confined to the slickly turned 
out half-hour series, but over a much wider area, corroding television and killing 
creativeness wherever it finds it—-among producers, writers, stage managers and 
performers. 

However much these people of talent may prefer to be creative and to 
be associated with good programmes, they are compelled to turn out mediocrity, 
to resist the urge to experiment, to take chances. 

That, Gentlemen, is where your race for high ratings has got you! 

I therefore implore you now-——the hour is not too late—to sit back and survey 
your works doubtfully, critically. Subject all you have created to an agonising 
re-appraisal. Because unless you remedy some of the more glaring faults, do 
not be surprised if the recommendations of the Pilkington Committee deal a 
crushing blow to your pride, and in your case, Gentlemen of the programme 
companies, to your pockets too. Goodness knows, we need more competition, 
but I am sure that neither of your organisations would care to be debarred from 
starting a new rival channel because the Committee found that much of current 
British television seemed to be developing along the same lazy, smug, protected 
and privileged lines that choked so much of our industry during the pre-war 
and immediate post-war years. 

You should really try, Gentlemen, to emulate the practices of some of the more 
go-ahead industrial giants. Send some of your best young men into your labora- 
tories to undertake product research and into backrooms to examine and try out 
new ideas, new formulae, new people. Spend more money on experimental 
work, programme development. Try more freewheeling brainstorming sessions, 
as wel] as sessions for evaluation and self-criticism. 

Don’t let your best men stay in the same jobs too long. When they become 
too slick and professional, give them a break before they suddenly fiz out and 
withdraw from the scene. Like industry, offer them new and more challenging 
assignments, while you try out new people of talent and potential—not necessarily 
academic experts, but those who can present and discuss contemporary issues in 
an excited, surprised and puzzled manner, throwing new light on some mysteries 
of scientific, political and industrial developments around us. 

Whatever the Pilkington Committee may recommend, unless you act soon, 
Gentlemen, and cease to be obsessed with high ratings, you will find these same 
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ratings—if they have any meaning at all—fall alarmingly. Viewers, tired of 
sameness in programming, will curse both your houses and find their pleasures 
elsewhere. 

Better programming does not necessarily mean a series of Shakespeare, De- 
bussy, Dickens and Thakeray, or more programmes about literature, art—“‘high- 
brow stuff.” It means programmes of higher quality, integrity, imagination; 
programmes that will stimulate and excite; programmes that are really funny, 
controversial, interesting, informative or provocative. 

Gentlemen, I beg you to resolve now to do all you can to bring about a resurgence 
in television programme standards. Give up this pursuit of the highest ratings— 
or the fastest buck-—-because it is going to be damaging, damaging to the public, 
to the country and —I must say it—to yourselves. I cannot accept your defence 
—that people are only getting what they want. The fact that they switch on to 
much that is fourth-rate material does not absolve you from responsibility. 

If I have been harshly critical, Gentlemen, believe me it is because, like you, I 
have the highest respect for the medium, now and in the future. 

Yours etc., 
å WILFRED ALTMAN 


Wilfred Altman is one of the three authors of “TV: From Monopoly to Competi- 
tion,” published by the Institute of Economic Affairs at 1s. 6d. on January 26. 


NOBEL PRIZEMAN: IVO ANDRIC—continued. 


Empress Elizabeth had died in Geneva, the victim of a dastardly assassi- 
nation by an Italian anarchist. The townsfolk pursued their avocations 
with lowered heads—-fear was once more in their midst, Foreign engineers. 
arrived to repair the bridge; a new water-supply was put into operation; 
and finally there came the railway, linking the little town with Sarajevo. 

About 1908, in consequence of all these changes, conversation arose 
which lay farther away, outside the narrow circle. Religious and national 
organizations and parties were founded—Serbian and Moslem. Students 
returning to their homes showed that it was not necessary to keep their 
mouths shut and their thoughts to themselves as their elders had con- 
stantly believed. Even the coffee-merchant felt the urge to become 
modernised so as not to be left behind by his competitors. Accordingly 
he set up a gramophone with a big blue tin trumpet which echoed from 
both banks and made the kapia quiver. Everything that the town could 
see or feel now took place with the swiftness of an arrow. The Emperor 
Franz Joseph extended his rights of sovereignty over Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and war broke out between Turkey and the four Balkan states. 

By the mere breaking of a sword in token of surrender the Turkish 
frontier, which had been about nine miles from the town, was suddenly 
withdrawn more than 200 miles. A fateful change for the bridge on the 
Drina—it now only linked the two parts of Visegrad.and the dozen or so 
villages on one or the other side of the river. It was, in fact, abandoned... 

It must seem a complete justification to Ivo Andrić that the story of 
the bridge of his boyhood and of his fatherland has been the means of 
linking his “little country”, as he fondly terms her, with thinking people 
the wide world over. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


DEMOCRATIC DESPOT 


Democratic Despot. A Life of Napoleon II. T. A. B. Conley. Barrie & Rockliff. 
42s. 


We have several good books on Louis Napoleon in English, but there is always 
room for another. He was not merely the leading actor on the European stage 
between the fall of Metternich in 1848 and the appointment of Bismarck as Premier 
of Prussia in 1862. He was also an exceptionally interesting and complicated 
personality, and every fresh attempt at interpretation is welcome. Mr. Conley 
has a fine theme and he has made the best use of his opportunity. Every scrap of 
available evidence is utilised, a little fresh material is provided, and the bibliography 
will be useful for students. He possesses a cool head and his verdicts are admirably 
objective. 

The days are past when Napoleon HI could be dismissed as a mere political 
adventurer. He was a much better human being than his uncle, and he had some 
very sound ideas in the economic field. On the other hand he was completely 
unscrupulous in his methods, incorrigible in his private morals; and the second 
decade of his reign was as disastrous as the first had been successful. It would be 
wrong to label him either a good or a bad man, either a good or a bad ruler. He 
was. both. “A strange mixture of good and evil,” was the verdict of the British 
Ambassador at Paris, Lord Cowley, who knew him well. Mr Conley claims 
actuality for his biography, comparing the demand of France for a leader in 1851 
with the nation-wide call for General de Gaulle in 1958. 

Born in 1800 when his father was King of Holland, he could just remember 
the great Emperor who embraced him for the last time after Waterloo. His quiet 
life with his mother, Queen Hortense, daughter of Beauharnais, allowed him 
leisure to study and to plan, and the death of his two elder brothers made him the 
standard-bearer of the Bonapartists in and outside France. He was among the 
earliest champions of the Risorgimento and took part in the rising in the 
Romagna. There and then he resolved to help Italian nationalism if he should 
one day have the chance. 

The young Saint-Simonian realised that glory was not enough for France or 
any country, and that industry and commerce were as essential as agriculture. 
His writings revealed his range of vision and proclaimed the need of greater con- 
structive activity than was provided by the rather unimaginative régime of Louis 
Philippe. Twice he grabbed at the throne—at Strasbourg in 1836, after which 
he visited the United States—and at Boulogne in 1840, without even a sporting 
chance of success. His second failure earned him years of imprisonment ia the 
fortress of Ham which he turned to account by the study of history and literature, 
and from which he escaped by disguise. After these experiences he decided to 
abide his time. 

His chance came in 1848. The Constitution of the Second Republic contained 
the g2rm of its destruction, for the term of the popularly elected President was 
confined to four years. With vivid memories of the great Emperor, who could 
suppose that an ambitious and popular President would quietly step down and 
resume his place amid the crowd? As the Chamber became increasingly unpopular, 
more and more eyes turned in hope to the Bonapartist flag-bearer who performed 
his Presidential duties to the general satisfaction. It was not exclusively personal 
ambition which led him to thoughts of breaking his oath to the Constitution. 
He genuinely believed that he could be of more service to France than Cavaignac, 
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Changarnier, or any other politician, and in the summer of 1851 he decided te strike. 

On December 2 Parisians woke up to learn that they had a new master. Riots 
followed, blood was shed, and wholesale arrests were made, but the plebiscite 
which immediately followed confirmed the conviction of the Man of December 
that France wanted a leader. Exactly a year later the Dictator proclaimed him- 
self Emperor. That he had broken his solemn oath to respect the Constitution 
troubied him not at all, and it troubled the majority of his countrymen equally 
little. Huis sole regret was the bloodshed at the barricades. 

An upstart Emperor needed an heir, and on failing to procure a bride of royal 
parentage he married the Spanish Eugenie de Montijo, already an ardent supporter 
of his political ambitions. “I love him,” she wrote soon after the wedding. “he 
has a noble and devoted soul.” She could not have written like that after closer 
acquaintance, for the partnership soon ran into storms. She could hardly have 
expected fidelity, and indeed he confessed that he only remained faithful to her 
for six months. He needed his little diversions, he explained, but he always re- 
turned to her. Each grated on the other’s nerves, and there were political as 
well as personal differences. The ardently Catholic Empress detested the Italian 
policy of her husband which involved hostility to the Pope. Mr Conley is no 
great admirer of the lovely and virtuous woman who provided the ruler with the 
longed for heir, but on balance was perhaps more of a liability than an asset. 
Happily they found each other again in the final years of exile at Chislehurst. 

The Emperor’s policy at home was economic development, and here he deserves 
high marks. Though no lover of war he was quite prepared to risk it in his efforts 
to reshape the map of Europe. The Crimean war was neither a triumph nor a 
complete failure, but the Italian campaign of 1859, opening the road to an United 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel, was the most permanent achievement of his reign. 
The story of the cold-blooded search for a pretext to attack Austria makes dis- 
agreeable reading, but the conspirators believed that the end justified the means. 
The Emperor had fulfilled his youthful ambition “to do something for Italy.” 
That resolve had been unaffected by the Orsini assassination plot which so nearly 
destroyed the Emperor and Empress on their drive to the Opera in 1858. Both the 
intended victims strove, though in vain, to save the Italian fanatic from execution. 

The sixties opened under sunny skies with the so-called Cobden Treaty which 
by reduction of tariffs stimulated trade between France and England; but, except 
for the construction of the Suez Canal, it was the last of its achievements. The 
Emperor could not help Poland in 1863; and the Mexican adventure culminated 
in the execution of the Austrian Archduke Maximilian by the rebels under Juarez 
after the withdrawal of French troops. When Bismarck started fashioning an 
United Germany by hammer blows the Emperor became alarmed, and the failure 
of his efforts to influence the Prussian-Austrian conflict of 1866 merely revealed 
how little authority on the European stage he possessed. 

At no time had he spared himself, and in the later sixties he was an ailing man. 
On returning to France in 1848 he had brought his English mistress, Miss Howard, 
with him, installing her close to the Elysée in Paris and providing a suite for her 
in the palace of St. Cloud. He paid her off on his marriage, but one maitresse en 
titre followed another. Stone in the bladder caused him agony, and it was an 
ordeal to ride. A general weakening of his faculties, including his will, was 
noticed, and the Empress, anxious about the prospects of her son, desired a Regency 
under herself, while he spoke of transferring the throne to his heir in 1874. The 
voluntary surrender of some portion of authority in 1869 pointed the way to the 
Libera] Empire, with Emile Ollivier at its head. This belated experiment was a 
signal of physical exhaustion almost as much as of political tactics. 

When Queen Isabella was deposed from the Spanish throne in 1868 the Spaniards 
looked round for a ruler. The Emperor desired a French Prince, bat Bismarck 
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hoped to plant a German and finally decided on a member of the Catholic bianch 
of the Hohenzollern family. The Emperor was horrified at the prospect of a 
Hohenzollern in Madrid and was ready to fight to prevent it. His Ambassador 
protested to King William at Ems, and the candidature was withdrawn. Instead 
of being content with this diplomatic triumph he demanded a promise that permis- 
sion for such a choice would never be given. This was too much for the old King, 
as anyone might have foreseen; and when Bismarck announced the curt rejection 
of the demand France declared war. At the last moment the Emperor lost his 
nerve; but his Ministers were more bellicose than he and an explosion of nation- 
alism decided the issue. The Prussian troops under Moltke were ready for war, 
the French were not. “A Berlin,” shrieked the Paris mob, but every battle was a 
Prussian victory. The Emperor surrendered at Sedan, and Bazaine surrendered 
with an enormous army at Metz. The war was over, and the Third Republic was ` 
proclaimed under Gambetta. 

Mr Conley’s closing pages come as near the current verdict of history as anyone 
can desire. His title, Democratic Despot is both praise and blame. Like Henri IV 
he worked hard and consistently for France’s prestige and the welfare of the 
common man. He sought to ensure French supremacy by a great navy rather 
than a large army, and, like Colbert, promoted bold economic schemes. ° 

Was he a great man? Not quite, but he was not a small one. Broadly speaking 
he did what the majority of his countrymen desired. Thus they share the respon- 
sibility both for his triumphs and his final collapse. G. P. Goocs 


SHAW ON SHAKESPEARE 
Shaw on Shakespeare. Edited by Edwin Wilson. Cassell. 30s. 


This is a broth of a book, sparkling with wit and wisdom, folly and inconsistency. 
It refutes the one-time popular notion of Shaw as an ill-mannered boor where 
Shakespeare was concerned; and it starts from the beginning, in the nineties, when 
G.B.S. was writing what now seem heaven-sent dramatic criticisms in The Saturday 
Review. For one thing, the Irishman was nothing if not thorough. There is no 
reason to doubt his word when he says, “When I was twenty I knew everybody in 
Shakespeare, from Hamlet to Abhorson, much more intimately than I knew my 
living contemporaries”. That gave him a clear advantage over most of the fashion- 
able play-tasters of the period; and, unlike dramatic critics today, he was not 
cramped for space to advance his pet theories, the chief of which (in his Ibsenite 
days) was that the theatre should be “a most powerful instrument for teaching the 
nation how and what to think and feel,” a utilitarian concept that could hardly be 
applied to the myriad-minded Shakespeare and his plays. By that measure he could 
say, Shakespeare was “for an afternoon, but not for all time”: in one mood blame 
the Bard for not being a social philosopher, and in another concede that “A ‘Doll’s 
House’ will be as flat as ditch water when ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ will 
still be fresh as paint’’. 

If that were all, Shaw would be caught in his own limitations, but the man who 
wrote “I despise Shakespeare when I measure my mind against his” could acclaim 
his qualities superbly—‘“those moments when the verse, instead of opening up the 
depths of sound, rises to its most brilliant clangour, and the lines ring like a thous- 
and trumpets”. 

This volume ranges over the whole output of Shaw’s Shakespearian criticism and 
comments—on the plays, the productions, the actors, the music, everything in the 
picture. It has letters to Ellen Terry and Mrs. Pat, a sketch “Shakes versus Shav’”’ 
written just before Shaw’s death, and a Shavian last act for ““Cymbeline” in credit- 
able blank verse. Altogether, a fascinating book. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 





LIONEL GELBER 


America in Britain’s Place 
THE LEADERSHIP OF THE WEST AND ANGLO AMERICAN UNITY 


“sane, careful, important ... a tough, meaty book, one eminently suited for the 
parlous times ahead.”--DREW MIDDLETON, The New York Times. 

“It is possible for a Canadian to be more revealing and less wounding on this 
subject than anyone else. Mr. Gelber makes excellent use of his opportunity.” — 
The Times Literary Supplement 35s. 


RALPH MILIBAND 


Parliamentary Socialism 


*‘clear, outspoken, well documented and original . . . the most important contribu- 
tion made for many years to the way the Labour Party works, and although laden 
with learning it is as topical as the best pamphleteering.”-—-MICHAEL FOOT, 


Tribune. 35s. 
ALEC NOVE 

The Soviet Economy 

“shrewd and well-informed book .. . essential information about the Soviet 


economy for economists and students of economics.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
“the most balanced attempt yet in the English language to describe the Soviet 


economy as it is . . . sane and perceptive analysis.” —The Economist. 
“an excellent book ... will give non-experts a chance to get a more balanced view 
of the Soviet economy.”-—The Observer. Cloth 25s. Paper 15s. 


MICHAEL PRAWDIN 


The Unmentionable Nechaev 


Who was Nechaev?-—-An imposter? An unscrupulous fanatic? Or a forerunner 
of Bolshevism? In the Nechaev affair the Russian revolutionary movement, so 
rich in adventures and extraordinary events, achieved a degree of extravagance 
bordering on the incredible. 2is. 


ELISEO VIVAS 
D. H. Lawrence: The Failure and Triumph of Art 


“a valuable addition to the ever-growing literature on and around the works of 
Lawrence.” -—-STEPHEN POTTER, The Daily Telegraph. 


“Constantly provocative . . . a considerable illumination of Lawrence's art”— 
WALTER ALLEN, The Listener. 25s. 


W. K. JORDAN 
The Charities of Rural England, 1480-1660 


“a valuable reference work for all workers in this field.’"-—-The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


“a great work of scholarship.” —The Economist. 50s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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THREE LANGUAGES — THREE LITERATURES 
Studies in Three Literatures. M. R. Ridley. Dent. 30s. 


In a mere 180 well-printed pages an enthusiast of the written word, who has had 
extensive experience of teaching and lecturing in Oxford and London, offers 
contrasts and comparisons in the literatures of England, Rome and Greece. It is 
a task that has filled library shelves, but Mr. Ridley has a knack of scholarly 
compression not only in estimating the qualities and tempers of the three languages 
and their chief literary forms but in the selection of significant examples. Starting 
with an examination of the three tongues he summarises them as: Latin, a “difficult 
language, intractable, with none of the softer graces, but always, and above all 
things, forcible, direct, and dignified”: Greek, “the first quality to fix the attention 
of the reader is the extraordinary beauty of mere sound. . . beautiful, also infinitely 
flexible. . . of itself it stimulates clear thinking. The order of words in good Greek 
is the order of logic”: English, “has two prime advantages. Whereas Greek and 
Latin were thoroughbred, English is hybrid and shows the advantages of cross- 
breeding. . . at its highest, while it falls short of the one for inevitable dignity, and 
of the other for inevitable beauty, can yet match Latin for power and Greek for 
charm; and has besides some indefinable spell to which the other two were 
strangers.” e 

Mr. Ridley examines the Primitive Epic and the Literary Epic as illustrated by 
such examples as the iad, Odyssey, Beowulf on the one hand, and in the more 
deliberate form by Virgil’s Aeneid and Milton’s Paradise Lost. These are searching 
chapters, of great critical power; and this can be said also of the sections on the 
Lyric, on Drama, and on those hoary divisions in literature, the “‘classic” and 
“romantic”. And this, the author rightly suggests, is “a difference both of spirit 
and of form: primarily one of spirit, only secondarily and by consequence one of 
form”. The students of literature will find many clear examples of the one and the 
other, as well as many where the two tempers blend indistinguishably. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH MONEY 
Money in Britain. C. R. Josset. Frederick Warne. 15s. 


Countless books have been written on our currency—for the expert, the student 
and for the ordinary man. Few books, however, can have covered so wide a field 
as this volume which, within its 214 pages, gives the history of our money during the 
past 2,000 years—from the coins of the ancient Britons to the cupro-nickel crown 
piece of 1960. Although this book will be read with interest by collectors of British 
coins, it is intended primarily for the general reader, rather than for the numismatist. 
Writing in narrative form, Mr. Josset takes us easily through the centuries, and the 
story of the coinage is told against the background of the nation’s history. 

Older readers, especially bankers, may read the concluding chapters with nos- 
talgia. These will recall memories of their early banking days when gold coin was 
in universal circulation. Gold coin vanished in 1914 but our silver coins continued 
to be made of almost pure silver until 1920 when the market price of the metal rose 
to 894d. per fine ounce and the half-crown became worth 3s. 4d. as bullion. The 
hastily passed Coinage Act of 1920 reduced the proportion of silver in our coins to 
50% but 26 years later another Coinage Act gave us cupro-nickel; and since 1947 
our “‘silver” coins have contained 25% nickel, 75% copper and no silver at all. 
Sic transit gloria mundi! 

The recent Government declaration in favour of a decimal coinage has revived 
public interest in currency reform and many original suggestions have been ad- 
vanced. Mr. Josset has his own ideas. He would reduce to ten the number of pence 
. in a shilling, revive the 2d. and 4d. pieces and replace the 3d. bit with a new 4d. 
piece. The half-crown should go and in its place the four-shilling piece, of unhappy 


Reappraisals in History 
J. H. HEXTER 


“There is a wealth of ideas in these essays, which combine fun with learning, 
iconoclasm with a respect for scholars of the past and present, disarming 
modesty with constructive suggestions...” The Economist 


“. .. An exciting book which will start argument, stimulate enquiry and 
perhaps prevent others besides myself from using the wrong words.”’ 
C. V. Wedgwood, Daily Telegraph 


*_ . . It opens up tremendous vistas to the descriptive historian to which it 
is pot easy in a review to do justice.” The Times Literary Supplement 
30s. net 


Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century 1713-1783 


M. 8. ANDERSON 


The first volume of a new series, A General History of Europe, edited by 
Denys Hay. 


*. . . On the whole Mr. Anderson has covered the ground thoroughly, 
and has found room for judgments as well as facts. His treatment of Rousseau 
and Montesquieu in particular. . . is pithy and stimulating. He writes 
clearly, unpretentiously, and well. If the other volumes come up to this 
standard they will supply an admirable companion to European studies.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 

25s. net 
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memory, should be restored. But it seems hardly likely that these suggestions will 
be reflected in the Government’s proposals. 

The book contains four appendices of much interest. Two are devoted to the 
notes and coins of the Isle of Man and of the Channel Islands, while the third is a 
tabular summary of the coins of Great Britain and Ireland which lists the denomina- 
tions of the gold, silver and other coins struck under successive monarchs. The 
fourth appendix is a chronological record, starting with the formation of the Bank 
of England in 1694, of the bank note issues in these islands. From it we see that 
the pathetic little £1 Treasury Note which, printed on stamp paper, made its timid 
appearance on 7th August, 1914, was replaced 11 weeks later by a rather better pro- 
duced note. 

So much ground is covered in the book that parts inevitably tend to be a little 
sketchy and some inaccuracies have crept in; for example, our 12-sided 3d. bits are 
made of nickel-brass, not of aluminium and bronze. No mention is made of the 
12 million gold sovereigns struck at the Royal Mint between 1957 and 1959 but 
perhaps the author is justified in not regarding these as “Money in Britain”. 

There are eight interesting full-page illustrations, including one of the pattern 
decimal coins struck at the Royal Mint a hundred years ago. Mr. Josset, who works 
in the bullion department of a London bank, has given us an interesting and 
informative book. R. J. MARTIN 


DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING 
Our New Rulers. N. Raghunathan. B. G. Paul, Madras. 10s. 


India, as the current General Elections have reminded us, is still by far the largest 
parliamentary democracy in the world. Government is by consent, more or less. 
The foundation of the particular brand of democratic Socialism to which the ruling 
Congress party is committed is, however, less certain. In the preface to his latest 
book Our New Rulers, Mr. N. Raghunathan surveys recent constitutional and 
political developments with a distinctly critical eye. People in a democracy, he 
writes with more than a trace of asperity, require to be reasoned with and not 
shepherded towards goals they do not see. The Indian is not a barbarian dyed with 
woad to be compulsorily civilised. The increasing intolerance of criticism and 
opposition which Mr. Nehru has displayed in the furtherance of his practical 
programme for Socialism is not, the author bluntly contends, conducive to the 
creation of an atmosphere favourable to democratic debate. 

Elsewhere in the book, which comprises a well-balanced collection of short, 
pointed commentaries that are distinguished by their perception and clarity of 
expression, he gives added emphasis to the same theme. All of the present collection 
was first published in weekly form more than ten years ago in the headier era of 
Mr. Nehru’s first election campaign. The fact that it still makes relevant and 
profitable reading is in itself a considerable tribute to the accumulated wisdom and 
sure touch which consistently illuminate Mr. Raghunathan’s writing. 

GEORGE EVANS 


H. G. WELLS AND UTOPIA 


The Early H. G. Wells: A Study of the Scientific Romances. Bernard Bergonzi. 
Manchester University Press. 21s. l 


This is a study of the scientific romances of H. G. Wells, who died in 1946 at the 
age of eighty. A tireless designer of scientific utopias, he despised art, although 
most of his contemporaries lived for it. At his best he was a wonderful writer and 
very underrated. 

In this study the author, who is on the staff of the English Department at Man- 
chester University, shows why Wells could be considered an artist in the first few 
ycars of his career by demonstrating that the writings of Nietszche or Nordau 
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must have dominated his novels in the nineties. Wells’ pre-occupation with the 
future appears in The Chronic Argonauts which he wrote at the age of twenty-one 
and is sustained in The Time Machine, and almost as much in When the Sleeper 
Wakes. 

Mr. Bergonzi suggests that Wells’ romances are something more than the simple 
entertaining yarns they are generally taken to be. Wells had had a scientific educa- 
tion and frequently employed scientific language as a kind of rhetoric to ensure 
the plausibility of his situations. Scientific journalists considered him the English 
version of the prolific Jules Verne whose anticipatory inventions dealt with actual 
possibilities of discovery and development. Verne’s inventions have materialized. 

Wells’ imaginings, however, remain as unattainable as when he wrote. His 
stories did not pretend to deal with possible things but were merely -exercises of 
the imagination in quite a different field. In his preface to a collected edition of 
his romances, published in 1933, Wells wrote that his stories “belong to a class of 
writing which includes The Golden Ass of Apuleius, the True Histories of Lucian, 
Peter Schiemil, and the story of Frankenstein.” 

I hope that Mr. Bergonzi’s lucid and fascinating book will do something to 
tehabilitate this impassive man of genius by the writing of a full-scale biography. 

JOHN W. BENSON 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PHILOSOPHY 
The Social Philosophy of English Idealism. A.J. M. Milne. Allen & Unwin. 28s. 


The title of this book is evidence enough that it has not come out of Oxford! 
Dr. Milne has the courage to believe that the Idealist philosophers of two genera- 
tions ago were right in believing that philosophy can yield knowledge—not just 
the intellectual clarification at which much contemporary English philosophy is 
content to aim, but knowledge which is more fundamental than that which can 
be found in the sciences or history. The views of F. H. Bradley, T. H. Green, 
Bernard Bosanquet and Josiah Royce (an American, not English, Idealist) are 
examined with particular reference to their social philosophy. The author defines 
social philosophy in this context as “that part of their work which was concerned 
with human life in society, in particular their ethics and political theory.” Some 
attention is also paid to the metaphysical aspects of their thought-—-not, presumably, 
because this is directly relevant to social philosophy as Dr. Milne defines it, but 
because it cannot be ignored in any attempt at re-stating the Idealist position. 

Nobody who has read the works of Bradley and Green is likely to believe that 
their arguments are easy to follow. They may even feel some sympathy for the 
undergraduate at Oxford who, having heard Green lecture for an hour upon the 
origin of ideas, timidly plucked at his gown as he went out and said: “Mr. Green, 
where did you say that our ideas came from?” Not the least of Dr. Milne’s achieve- 
ments, is that he has succeeded in summarising certain aspects of the ideas of 
these four philosophers lucidly and without resorting to too many quotations. 

Dr. Milne’s re-statement of the Idealist position consists chiefly in an abandonment 
of the idea of the Absolute: he asserts that it was in their excursions into meta- 
physics that the earlier Idealists went astray. In his view, the social philosophy 
of Idealism has “tno necessary convection with the Absolute.” Otherwise he 
believes he is at one with his 19th century predecessors in maintaining that 
philosophy is a form of knowledge in which knowing makes no difference to 
what is known and which sets out to know human experience in a way which 
takes into account both its general character and structure and also its range and 
variety. 

There must be many students of philosophy who will welcome Dr. Milne’s 
attempt to re-emphasise a larger, more traditional view of the nature and purpose 
of philosophy than that which they have had to suffer for far too long. 

F. H. HILLIARD 
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NOTICES 


AUSTRALIA: The Quiet Continent. 
(Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d.) 
Dr. Douglas Pike, Professor of History 
in the University of Tasmania, has 
written a concise history of Australia 
and Australians which should help to 
dispel the widespread ignorance of 
Australian history in this country. 
More than half the volume is devoted 
to the pioneer days, early economic and 
social struggles and State development, 
leading to Federation in 1901. The 
rest of this closely knit study is devoted 
to the gradual emergence of an 
Australian nation, under the stimulus 
of economic and political developments, 
the demands of defence in two World 
Wars and the integrating power and 
policy of the central Commonwealth 
Government. Although a small book 
on a vast theme is inevitably and 
properly selective, this book is packed 
with a great deal of factual information. 


THE FORBIDDEN VOYAGE. (Cassell. 
21s.). This is a remarkable story of 
courage and protest, written in diary 
form, by a prominent American 
scientist, Dr. Earle Reynolds, who has 
studied for many years the effects on 
the human body of nuclear fall-out. In 
June, 1958, when the Americans were 
conducting nuclear tests in the Pacific, 
Dr. Reynolds with his family and a 
young Japanese sailed, by way of 
protest, on their yacht, The Phoenix, 
into the danger zone, denied to Ameri- 
can shipping by Regulations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. He was 
duly arrested, and in September, 1958, 
was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. After a successful appeal for a 
new trial, and a second conviction in 
August, 1959, he was finally acquitted 
in December, 1960, by the San Fransisco 
Federal Court of Appeals upon the 
ground that the AEC Regulation was 
ultra vires and void. The account of the 
long legal struggle is itself of great 
interest, although the Englishman is 
never reconciled to the slow motion of 
the American criminal process. The 
two and a half years, however, provided 
Dr. Reynolds with a splendid oppor- 
tunity to present, with the utmost 


publicity, his views in lecture tours in 
America and the Far East, Press state- 
ments and, so far as possible, in the 
legal proceedings themselves. 

TRADE UNIONS IN A FREE SOCIETY. 
(Hutchinson. 30s.). This volume, issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Economic Affairs, brings together sepa- 
rate studies by B. C. Roberts, already 
published and recognised of consider- 
able worth. They both deal with labour 
relations and the influence of trade 
unions upon the economy: one relating. 
to the United Kingdom and published 
in 1959 under the present title, and the 
other concerned with the United States, : 
previously published by Princeton Uni- 
versity as Unions in America. Im the 
result we have a comparative study of 
two contrasting union organisations in 
democratic societies. As Professor 
F. W. Paish says in his Foreword, “to 
understanding of the difficulties and 
problems of labour relations and trade 
unions both in Britain and America, 
this book, like Mr. Robert’s earlier 
writings, makes a notable contribu- 
tion”. 

PARLIAMENT THROUGH SEVEN 
CENTURIES (Cassell. 25s.). In this 
new Hansard Society publication, five 
members of the History Faculty at 
Reading University, headed by Pro- 
fessor A. Aspinall, with Barbara Dod- 
well, M. D. Lambert, C. F. Slade and 
E. A. Smith, have produced an erudite ` 
history of the continuous parliamentary 
representation of the borough of Read- 
ing since 1295. Itis an instructive study 
of a constituency which in 1660 had an 
electorate of 1,000, “one of the largest 
in the Kingdom” and with a “strongly 
marked sensitiveness to currents of 
public opinion”. In 1708 the franchise 
was restricted to “scot and lot” house- 
holders, and the general basis of fran- 
chise remained the same until the second 
Reform Act, 1867. It is a pity that only 
four pages are devoted to the years 
since 1832. The interest of this 
specialised study lies mainly in showing 
the continuous impact of social, econo- 
mic and political conditions upon local 
franchise and representation. 


Editor: Deryck Ahel 
Consulting Editor: G. P. Gooch, CH, RBA, D Litt. 
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WORLD VISTAS 


OPPOSITION TO PORTUGAL’S DI 
RONALD H. CHILCOTE 













HE dramatic seizure of the Santa Maria and the Le Hoe 
awakened world opinion and allowed a re-evaluation of what Is © 

© called today’s most “durable” dictatorship. An@fonio de Ea 

Salazar has ruled this dictatorship 34 years with a combination of persona 


aloof, Salazar has brought some progress to his country, even th 
of his economic ideas are considered antiquated. In the early 
his régime, Salazar succeeded in wiping out the ill effects of 
and chaotic republican experiment which totalled 44 governments 
1910 and 1926; he gave the people what they wanted—stability, pea 
the assurance that a serious economics professor was devoting him 
the public service. 

Incidents have marred the so-called stability of Salazar’s Estado No 
(New State). In 1931 riots took place in Madeira, Portuguese Guin 
and the Azores. A 1936 revolt by two naval ships failed; military revolts 
collapsed in 1946, 1947, 1952, 1959, 1961 and January of this year. Since 
1946 political opposition increased, but the hand-picked Government 
selections won the presidential elections of 1948 and 1951 uncontested. 
In 1958 the opposition candidate, General Humberto da Silva Delgado, 
did not withdraw from the presidential race and even was conceded 
22.) per cent of the popular vote by the Salazar forces. (Later Delgado 
and the opposition protested election “irregularities”: refusal of access to 
the electoral register, which was believed to be incomplete and selective; 
confiscation of voting cards; arrests and intimidation of opposition can- 
didates and the interference with their political meetings, etc.; and refusal 
to allow the opposition to examine the electoral count.) Delgado’s oppo- 
sition posed such a threat to the Salazar Government that in 1959 a Jaw 
was passed ending direct suffrage and leaving the presidential choice to 
the régime-supported National Assembly and the Corporative Chamber. 
Delgado and Henrique Malta Galvão, exiled to Brazil in 1959, formed 
an opposition movement, the Movimento Nacional de Independência (MNJ). 

Today, general opinion recognizes that the régime has outlived its 
effectiveness. In Portugal an apathetic and fatalistic populace is no longer 
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interested in politics. /Afraid of humiliation in the eyes of the world, 
the conservative Portu guese have rallied behind the Salazar Government. 
The older and more moderate critics have called for democratic reforms. 
Within the empire, the largest left in the world today, nationalist movements 
are Continuously suppressed by a colonial bureaucracy proud of its many 
centuries of service. {he fact is that scattered opposition to the Salazar 
ivided into three broad groups—the discontented in 
nationalist elements in the overseas territories and 
Many observers believe that these opponents to the 
a cohesive force which will culminate in the over- 





















throw of Salazar. 
The exile groups 


‘entre in Brazil and London. The London exiles are 
led by Sacuntala de 


ihe Pora D Miranda and a committee of political refugees called 

f nat 5uese Denfocratic Association; João Cabral leads a representation 
OF national movem nts of Angola and other Portuguese colonial territories. 
#ilgate their political efforts, these two forces have jqined 


Lied ied on more significant exile group, led by Delgado, is the MNI in 
Linke i Pro orts two newspapers, Portugal Democrático and Portugal 
, ently the MNI is independent of the Spanish-organized 
evolucionário Ibérico de Libertação (DRIL). 
has been aptly described as “a romantic, an idealist, an 
s and a rebel against conformity”. He is a political opportunist; 
s little doubt that he sought asylum after his election defeat to 
e ‘his popular prestige. He has stated his desire to form a provisional 
ent headed by himself on the lines of General Pedro Aramburu’s 


hid the poor, decentralize and democratize Africa, and establish universal 
suffrage in continental and overseas Portugal. Delgado, a former Air 
Force general, would probably have the strong right-wing support of 
the Armed Forces; and one can easily speculate that he might replace 
Salazar to lead a military dictatorship. 

Galvão broke with Salazar after the suppression of his 1947 criticism 
of forced labour conditions in Angola; as a high colonial inspector he had 
blamed Portugal for Angola’s labour shortage and worker emigration, 
resulting from “lack of medicine, under-nourishment, decrease in birthrate, 
high infant mortality and labour hazards”. The report was subsequently 
published by the opposition, and in 1951 Galvão was jailed during the 
election campaign. In 1958 the was sentenced to 16 years’ imprisonment 
for alleged political crimes; later, as an exile, Galvão published an article . 
in The Nation which accused Salazar’s rule of being no different from 
Fascist or Communist dictatorships; he deplored the Government’s high 
military expenditures (32 per cent) in contrast to low health expenditures 
(6 per cent), which failed to solve Portuguese problems of a meagre diet, 
few doctors and inadequate medical facilities, and a high death rate (44 
per 1,000) from tuberculosis in 1958. Galvdo’s seizure of the Santa Maria 
in January, 1961, served fully to publicize exile activities and enhance 
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their support by world sympathizers. This ostentatious act apparently 
led to a rift between Galvão and Delgado. The latter has been temporarily 
conducting MNI activities from Morocco and managed to slip into Portugal 
just before the abortive January uprising in Beja. Galvão has formed his 
own movement, the Frente Antitotalitdrio, which in November, 1961, 
successfully hijacked a Portuguese Super Constellation and forced its crew 
to circle Lisbon while leaflets were dropped urging the nation to abstain 
from voting in the National Assembly elections. 

In the United States there is no effective opposition and the six or seven 
Portuguese newspapers, led by Didrio de Noticias of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, lend little support to the rebel cause. During the early 
stages of the Santa Maria incident, the Portuguese Government’s propa- 
ganda charge of “piracy” nearly trapped the Kennedy and Macmillan 
Administrations, but eventual realization of the political nature of the 
rebels’ intentions clearly revealed the fallacy that the NATO powers would 
supBort Salazar in the elimination of his internal strife, whether it be 
continental or overseas Portugal. The Lisbon press lamented the lack 
of solidarity of the free world, but the Portuguese people were shocked 
to learn how little the world respected their stable dictatorship. 

Political opposition can be found in all the overseas provinces. In Africa, 
Portugal, left as the only European power south of the Sahara, is receiving 
the brunt of the African agitation that has swept the continent in past 
years. Portugal has proudly maintained the Jack of colour bar in her 
overseas territories, but racial passions, undoubtedly influenced by the 
Congo, are evident in Angola (where the European population makes up 
about 2 per cent of the 4.5 million population). The Angolan revolts were 
stimulated by a combination of nationalist independence desire and native 
protest against lst class discrimination. (Less than 100,000 persons of non- 
European origin have been given “assimilated” or full civil rights in the 
colonies. In 1958 an average wage of L20 was paid to 130,141 contracted 
workers. Few Africans engaged in post-secondary studies in 1959.) How- 
ever, Portuguese officials claim that 40 per cent of their Angolan adminis- 
trative posts are filled by mulattos and Africans. 

The régime thas tried desperately but failed to suppress reports similar 
to that of Galvão which have exposed forced labour conditions, In both 
the 1956 and 1957 sessions of the United Nations a group of Arab-Asian 
nations, vigorously supported by the USSR, suggested that, under Article 
XI of the United Nations Charter, Portugal should be obliged to furnish 
the UN with periodic reports on her overseas territories; Portugal has 
maintained that since 1951 her overseas provinces were political extensions 
of Portugal, governed by the same constitution and enjoying the same 
privileges as the metropolitan provinces. In both UN sessions a motion 
to censure Portugal for failing to submit information on her colonies was 
kept from adoption only by the skilful tactics of some Western bloc 
representatives. In 1960 the censure motion was approved by 68 nations 
(the United States and Great Britain abstained). Last November 83 
members of the UN Trusteeship Committee again condemned Portugal, 
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and in December 90 nations approved a similar resolution in the General 


Assembly. 
Salazar has given no indication of relinquishing his African territory: 
“We have been in Africa for 400 years . . . We are present there with a 


policy that authority is steadily effecting and defending ...” But in 
October, 1958, some 200 Africans of the Bakongo tribe of Cabinda were 
reported deported to unknown places, a treason trial of 57 persons was 
revealed in March, 1960, and an unconfirmed report stated that in June, 30 
Angolans had been killed and 200 wounded by Portuguese police and 
soldiers when mobs in Catete protested the arrest of a leader of the 
Angolan rebel Movimento Popular para a Libertação de Angola (MPLA). 
Today the MPLA is led by Mario Pinto de Andrade and is a part of a 
four-party organization, the Frente Revolucionário para a Independéncia 
Nacional* (FRAIN), which advocates independence for all Portuguese over- 
seas territories. These groups are distinct from Holden Roberto’s Leopold- 
ville-based União das Populações de Angola (UPA). A modemte, 
nationalist party, the Alianga Zombo (ALIAZO), is led by André Massaki. 
All these groups are engaged in the war with Portugal; all avow that 
their struggle for national independence is oblivious to outside Cold War 
pressures. 

In Portuguese Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands, colonial rule has 
been stringent. In São Tomé in 1953 a native rising protested a law 
allowing forced registration for contract labour. In August, 1959, over 
50 Africans from Portuguese Guinea were killed during a strike organized 
by nationalists. In the Cape Verde Islands 200 leaders were arrested 
between March and August, 1959. There are three opposition movements 
in Portuguese Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands: the Partido Africano 
da Independência da Guiné e de Cabo Verde, the Movimento de Libertação 
da Chamada Guiné Portuguesa e das Ilhas de Cabo Verde, and the 
Movimento de Libertação das Ilhas de Cabo Verde na República da Guiné. 

Mozambique intellectuals lead the Portuguese opposition Movimento 
Democrático de Moçambique which advocates self-determination for the 
territory. The group is supported by the Bishop of Beira, Dom Sebastião 
Soares de Resende, who is the publisher of the only liberal newspaper, 
Diário de Moçambique. There are African political movements in Inham- 
bane, Zambezia, Porto Amelia, and the regions of Manica and Sofala. 
Exiles living in Tanganyika, Kenya, Nyasaland and the Rhodesias support 
the União Nacionalista Africana de Moçambique (UNAM) and the União 
Democrata Nacional de Moçambique (UDENAMO) located in Dar es 
Salaam. 

Portugal’s State of India, consisting of Goa, Damao and Diu, was lost to 
Nehru’s invasion forces in the 36-hour battle of December 17 to 19, 1961. 
In Goa, nationalist agitation by Hindu intellectuals had been led by the 
National Congress of Goa; the Catholic minority (37 per cent of the 
population) had been discontented over the lack of democratic freedoms 
allowed by the Portuguese administrators. Two enclaves, Dadra and 
Nagar Aveli, were seized by Indian nationalists in 1954. A reluctant 
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Salazar, however, declared on January 3 that Portugal would never 
recognize India’s conquest: “Portuguese India will continue to function as 
if the Portuguese state there had not been occupied.” 

In continental Portugal the divisions which racked the first Republic 
(1910-26)—landowners versus peasants, labour versus capital, Church versus 
anti-clericals, etc—apparently operate to some extent today. The firm 
rule of Salazar has succeeded in eradicating the ltberal-masonic oligarchy 
that permeated Portuguese politics during the latter part of the nineteenth 
and first quarter of the twentieth centuries. He has ruled as a “monarch” 
and achieved his reforms by maintaining his disbelief in democracy, 
universal suffrage and equality; he has always been a firm believer in 
“hierarchy”; Salazar’s 1933 constitution, inspired by the Rerum Novarum 
of Pope Leo XIII and the Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI, created a 
“unitary and corporative state”. The União Nacional is designed to unite 
all political groups into what is not a one-party state, but a state without 
paryes. The state consists of a two-chamber parliament: the National 
Assembly and the Corporative Chamber. Foreign observers play down 
the importance of the Corporative Chamber, claiming that the sectors of 
finance, industry, commerce and agriculture are controlled by as few as 
eleven families. 

Salazar was ushered into power by the Armed Forces in 1928; he has 
not remained as chief of a military “junta”, but he has been maintained 
by the Army and the police. The Army numbers 65,000 men, and its 
officers staff most of the six police forces, including the widely-feared, 
Gestapo-trained Policia Internacional de Defesa do Estado (PIDE) as well 
as the volunteer Portuguese Legion, which numbers 60,000. There has 
been dissension in the Army between the followers of former Defence 
Minister Colonel Fernando Santos Costa and those of General Júlio 
Botelho Moniz. ‘The latter was forced to resign as Defence Minister after 
his attempted coup against the Salazar Government in April, 1961; Santos 
Costa, the “grey eminence” behind Salazar, is the opportunist lurking behind 
the scenes and is supported by the ultra-conservative weekly Agora. 
Younger and more liberal officers have expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the régime. A 1959 revolt by civilians and young officers resulted in the 
arrest of 31 persons. Several officers were candidates of the opposition 
during last November’s elections; one of the candidates, Captain João 
Varela Gomes, led the unsuccessful attack on the Beja Army barracks 
two months later. The Navy has never been trusted since the naval revolt 
of 1936. Only 9,000 men maintain a small fleet of four destroyers, 12 
frigates and three submarines scattered among Portugal’s far apart 
possessions. Galvão and the Santa Maria clearly revealed the ineffective- 
ness of the régime to deal with the affair on its own; the appeal for help 
to the United States and Brazil humiliated Portugal’s Armed Forces. 

The Church, led by Cardinal Patriarch Manuel Gonçalves Cerejeira, 
` close friend and fellow-member with Salazar of the now defunct Centro 
Católica party, is technically separated from the state according to the 
1940 Concordat. That Salazar has and will need the support of this 
conservative force is obvious in a country which professes to have a 
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Catholic majority. However, the liberal wing of the Church has voiced 
its discontent. The Bishop of Oporto, António Ferreira Gomes (presently 
in exile in Spain), in a personal note to Salazar in 1958 pointed to education 
as a significant Portuguese problem. He stated that favouritism of the 
state toward the upper classes had left a serious gap in Portuguese social, 
economic and political life between the wealthy upper class and the poverty- 
stricken lower class: “The Portuguese corporative state (has turned out 
to be) in reality the means of despoiling the Portuguese worker . . . Rags 
and tatters, hunger and misery are still widespread in Portugal.” Other 
bishops, notably the Bishop of Beja, have voiced their discontent with 
the worker’s plight. The Catholic Action is reported to be actively aligning 
_itself with the worker masses, and the Opus Dei (as it has in Spain) is 
infiltrating into the social, economic and political system. 

Monarchist elements, believed to number 20,000, base their hopes of 
restoration more on Salazar than an Army coup d'état. Since 1932 Dom . 
Duarte Nuno, Duke of Bragança, has ‘been the pretender to the throne; 
his support lies with three groups: the official Causa Monarquica, fight- 
wing, Monarchists and their weekly newspaper O Debate, and liberal Lisbon 
Monarchists. The Catholic-Monarchist daily A Voz also supports the 
pretender. Although the Portuguese generally are in favour of a monarchy, 
there has been little support by the masses for Duarte Nuno. A December, 
1959, protest by 185 Portuguese leaders and intellectuals to President 
Tomas stated that the restoration of the monarchy would not solve the 
country’s problems but would only undo the work of the 1910 revolution. 

A group of liberals, socialists, republicans and democrats comprises a 
somewhat moderate opposition to Salazar which has been divided by its 
diverse political ‘beliefs and Salazar’s suppression, Before the major 
elections in 1946, 1948 and 1951, this opposition united its forces. In the 
1958 presidential election General Delgado was nominated by 62 Oporto ~ 
political leaders as an independent candidate. During the last weeks of 
the campaign Arlindo Vicente, another candidate, shifted his support to 
Delgado. 

The various political factions are composed of aged politicians, writers 
and members of liberal professions. One faction calls itself the Directório 
Democrata Social and is led by old-guard republicans and liberals such as 
ex-Agriculture Minister, Mario de Azevedo Gomes, and Helder Ribeiro. 
About six years ago the Directorio split from the Seara Nova, a group of 
socialists which sponsors a monthly magazine with the same name. In a 
letter to President Tomás on July 3, 1956,.this opposition appealed for 
the return of certain constitutional rights; the letter asked for the revocation 
of censorship and of “measures against the security of the citizens”, A 
letter signed by 275 professional men in November, 1960, asked for in- 
creased political freedom. Reynaldo dos Santos, president of the Portuguese 
Academy of Sciences, openly criticized the régime in January, 1960: “We - 
cannot remain oblivious to the spiritual and cultural decadence that 
envelops our country. . .” In January, 1961, 61 members of the opposition 
joined to support the “Programme for the Democratization of the Re- 
public”, a significant document which represents the amalgamation of 
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opposition-thinking of past years.! Republica is the leading publication 
of this opposition. 

The Salazarian control of Portuguese youth is firm and disciplined. The 
Estado Novo’s philosophy is expounded in a youth movement (compulsory 
for all children from age seven to thirteen), which was patterned in 1936 
on Hitler’s “Jugend”. Protests by university students are rare, but in 1958 
students of the University of Lisbon claimed in a pamphlet that the cultural 
ends of the universities were not being met ‘because of their political 
subordination to the Government. The students argued that there was a 
conspicuous lack of professors. In 1935, 33 professors were expelled from 
the University of Lisbon because of their political viewpoints; two pro- 
fessors in 1946 and 26 in June, 1947, were excluded from all public activity. 

The Communists are supposedly well-organized, and their position is 
enhanced because government propaganda carefully tags the word 
“Communism” to every act of political violence and opposition. Founded 
in 4921 and banned since 1926, the Portuguese Communist Party is small. 
Its monthly publications are Avante and O Militante. In 1960 its leader, 
Alvaro Cunhal, and nine sympathizers escaped from prison and presumably 
fled to Tangier to join other anti-Salazar refugees.? 

After so many years Portuguese are dissatisfied with the results of the 
régime. To some extent so is Salazar, who has not succeeded in inspiring 
his supporters with his own ideals. Although today there has been a 
patriotic rally to ‘back Salazar within Portugal, this appears to be tem- 
porary. Many problems remain yet unsolved: an illiteracy rate of 40 per 
cent, highest in Europe; an economy controlled by a few wealthy families 
and a per capita income (L87.5) which is the lowest in Europe; an un- 
productive culture stifled by censorship; and an education system limited 
by political ideals. Most important, the 73-year-old dictator has not 
nominated his successor. A constitutional monarchy appears to be an 
ideal solution; but Duarte Nuno’s administrative abilities are doubtful, 
and his popularity is not great. A return to the chaotic Republic is not 
logical; the intellectuals and politicians divided into the various factions 
still insist upon their individual ideals. An intelligent coalition is feasible 
and necessary. A right-wing régime Jed by the wealthy aristocracy and 
supported by the Army and Church and a military dictatorship controlled 
by the Army are possibilities. A shift to the extreme left is not likely. 
The Communists, although organized, have not yet infiltrated into the social 
and political structure. All the elements of Portuguese opposition (the 
exiles, the nationalists in the colonies and those in continental Portugal) 
and parts of those factions that back Salazar (the Army, Church and the 
wealthy upper class) are seeking some change in Portugal’s governmental 
structure. The overall situation perhaps has been best summed up by a 
London Times editorial: “Any régime that stays in power so long, even ina 
democracy, becomes at best jaded and at worst corrupt, intransigent and 
intolerant of opposition.” 

1 For details of this programme see Ronald H. Chilcote, “A Program for the 


Democratization of Portugal”, Ibérica (New York), Vol. 9, No. 10, October 15, 


1961, pp. 7-10. 
pp. 7-1 Footnotes completed on Page 199 
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WHITHER ALBANIA? 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


UCH as the Balkans and the Mediterranean area in particular, and 
the international diplomatic dovecotes in general, have been stirred 
by the deepening rift between the mighty Soviet Union and the 

smallest of the Communist satellites, Albania, it is still too early to assess 
the political significance of the quarrel. 


Whither Albania? What will be the ultimate effect of the deliberate and 
calculated defiance of General Enver Hoxha on the rest of the satellites 
in the region? One might say that neither the Albanian leader nor the 
Albanian Communist Party count for much in Moscow’s scheme of things; 
but after the Hungarian revolt, though suppressed, it is the cumulative in- 
fluence about which the men of the Kremlin will have to worry. None 
of the Soviet Balkan subject States, not even the most servile and hitherto 
obedient of them, Bulgaria, has any reason to feel happy about either’ its 
political status or economic position, for all of them have been bled to 
feed the series of Russian five-year plans and the Soviet war potential. 


Albania, indeed, is at the crossroads, and although in casting off the 
painter with Russia she has found a new sense of security in attaching 
herself to a new and growing world Power, China, with land mass and 
numbers far excelling those of the Soviet Union, there can be no certainty 
about which direction Albania will take. For one thing, there is neither 
political stability nor enlightened, mature leadership in this small country 
on the Adriatic. 


The points that clearly emerge, however, and they are not unimportant, 
are, first, that if Khrushchev bows to the will of Hoxha, and it is con- 
ceivable that he can roll his tanks into Albania, as in the case of Hungary, 
the Russian dream of centuries, a port in warm seas, so recently realised, 
is shattered; secondly, that as Albania’s new patron is to all intents and 
purposes at the other end of the world, a certain renewed rivalry for special 
influence in the country may manifest itself nearer home. The strategic 
location of Albania, at the mouth of the Adriatic, 60 miles from the heel 
of Italy, has not been outmoded by the new outlook engendered by the 
possibility of nuclear war. 


All Balkan countries, like Russia herself, still attach considerable value 
to conventional weapons and methods, as demanded by the mountainous 
character of the terrain. Russia’s hold on Albania was inspired by two 
main reasons: a submarine base on the island of Saseno, as well as the 
use of the country’s ports on the mainland, and the oilfield at Kucove. 
In view of the reputed Soviet fleet of 200 modern submarines, the 
Mediterranean artery is obviously a highly desirable place for Russia to 
have a base. From that point of view, the loss of Albania is a serious 
blow to the Soviet bloc and a positive gain to NATO, but it will only be a 
real gain in the measure that it helps to reduce the danger of another war 
that would spell the end of Western Christian civilization, 


With Russian domination at an end, and the Western nations concerned 
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THE SUPERSCRIPTION 


A king pored over a shilling 

Of mintage when he was crowned. 
Worn were the date and milling, 
His image blurred as the drowned. 


So fade my fame and splendour, 
My stateliness of prime, 

He mused in self-surrender 

To the changeful hands of time; 


Yet there comes a consolation 
Even to a king at last, 
When no more spoliation 
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primarily with the prevention of war, it is unlikely that any Power could 
ever again, after the manner of Fascist Italy, use Albania as a springboard 
for aggression. But the Balkan rivalries to which I have alluded pose an 
element of danger to peace which cannot be ignored. In any speculation 
on the subject, one must put a question mark against Yugoslavia, which, 
20 years ago, helped Hoxha to form the Albanian “Party of Labour”, and 
thus virtually put him in the saddle. But relations with Belgrade have 
never been good, and on occasions the Albanian dictator, in order to 
re-establish his waning popularity, has not hesitated to invoke the traditional 
anti-Serb feelings of the mountaineers. In 1956 the fat went into the 
fire for Hoxha when, as lately confirmed by a Government-inspired article 
in the party newspaper, Zeri i Populit, Mr. Khrushchev attempted to effect 
changes in the Albanian leadership as the price of securing the co-operation 
of President Tito. Hoxha carried out a purge in Albania. In the final 
breach with Russia, Tito, to the obvious satisfaction of Khrushchev, sup- 
ported the Soviet Union against both Albania and China. 

Khrushchev’s efforts on behalf of Yugoslavia, expelled from the 
Cominform in 1948 because of Tito’s “deviationist” Socialist policies, 
appear to have borne fruit in the new feelings of cordiality for Belgrade 
apparent in Moscow. A definite improvement in the relations of the two 
countries was signalized by two events on January 31. One was the 
handing over, in the Yugoslav capital, of a message from Mr. Khrushchev 
to Tito; the other was a meeting in Moscow between the Yugoslav 
Ambassador and Mr. Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister. While no 
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hint has been given of the nature of the contents of the Khrushchev letter, 
it is known that it came after a period of unusually brisk official contacts 
between the Soviet Union and other members of the Communist bloc 
and Yugoslavia. Yugoslav sources have described the Moscow meeting 
as a discussion of “problems of interest to the two countries”, but such a 
phrase could conceal all the secrets in the world. 

In posing the question, “Whither Albania?” one may also pertinently 
ask, in the light of recents events, “Whither Yugoslavia?” For, at the 
moment when Radio Tirana has put forth feelers for the establishing of 
diplomatic relations with Greece, a move which has evoked much interest, 
mingled with caution and reserve, in Athens the Greek Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Averoff-Tossizza, has found it necessary to rebuke Yugoslavia for 
statements made by Mr. Grlitcho, Chief Minister of the Yugoslav Republic 
of Macedonia, alleging oppression against the “Macedonian minority” in 
Northern Greece. ‘This old charge has worn thin. The truth is that 
although a few “Slavophone’” Greeks live in northern frontier regions, 
there is no “Macedonian minority”. Many Slav-speaking Greeks j&ined 
the Communist rebellion and later fled to Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav 
provocation may seem all the more surprising because of its encouragement 
of the Bulgarians, who, following Tito’s quarrel with the Communist bloc 
in 1948, agitated for the creation of an independent “popular Macedonian 
Republic”, incorporating parts of Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece, with 
Salonika as its capital. The ultimate aim, of course, was to absorb this 
territory into a greater Bulgaria. 

Since the Greek National Army defeated international Communism, aided 
by Russia, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, in the field, Greece had hoped that 
the new friendly settlement with Tito would mark the beginning of a new 
era of co-operation and mutual defence in the Balkans. Certainly things 
seemed to be going that way, even after the Balkan Tripartite Pact, signed 
in the autumn of 1954, appeared to have died overnight with Greece’s 
estrangement from Turkey, arising from the Cyprus crisis. There have 
been economic and cultural arrangements, with railway and other transport 
facilities and concessions, between Greece and Yugoslavia. Now Greece 
is not at all sure of either Tito or Yugoslavia. Not only has there been 
no withdrawal of the claim that a “Macedonian minority” exists in Greece, 
but Belgrade newspapers have gone out of their way to whip-up popular 
sentiment by complaining of an “anti- Yugoslav campaign” in Greece. From 
the Press comments on the issue I have read in Athens, nothing could be 
further from the truth; on the contrary, criticism has been restrained and 
even conciliatory. 

But the whole attitude of Yugoslavia, and the new rapprochment which 
seems to be developing with Moscow, must impel a re-thinking on the 
part of Greece of her entire policy towards her Communist neighbour. 
At the time of the break with the Cominform, there were informed inter- 
national observers who held the view that Tito did not have solid Yugoslav 
Communist support behind him in his defiance of Moscow; that, pre- 
dominantly, allegiance was still to Stalin, who then ruled. Opinion has 
not altered on this point, and it is considered that, in the event of Tito’s 
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death, his probable successor, Rankovic, or any other, could not prevent 
a return to the Soviet Communist fold. The question now arises: Are 
we to see a virtual reconciliation, prior to a full and unabashed return, 
even before Marshal Tito’s death? 

For some years Tito made a show of a desire to remain unattached to 
either of the two opposing blocs, but the US State Department has lately 
been concerned about his apparent solicitude for Khrushchev, and there 
has been a hint of withholding any further aid. The Yugoslav dictator 
has made no bones that on the German issue he entirely endorses the Soviet 
position, criticising the West for “arming a militaristic Germany”. As to 
Tito’s sincerity or otherwise in desiring to see the Balkan nations free and 
independent, it is worth noting that the Albanian Government newspaper 
Zeri i Populit, referring to the Hungarian revolution, declared it possessed 
evidence that Khrushchev had shared Communist secrets with Tito, and 
had taken decisions with him as to who should Bere leader of the 
Hungarian Communist Party. 

R would be no gain for the peace and prosperity of the Balkans if 
Yugoslavia, which has covetous eyes for Albania as well as Greek territory, 
attempted to gain dominance there with the blessing of Moscow. America, 
however, with her powerful Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, is hardly 
likely to stand by and see a political coup quietly perpetrated in the 
Adriatic. 

Meanwhile, Greece, the only thoroughly dependable friend of the West 
in the Near or Middle East,* is regarding the reported overtures by Albania 
for the establishing of diplomatic relations with Athens with interest, if with- 
out enthusism. The report emanated from the American-sponsored radio, 
Free Europe, in Munich, which quoted a Radio Tirana broadcast, which, 
in turn, based its information on an editorial in Zeri i Populit. Greece, 
ready to make peace and trade with all her Balkan neighbours, irrespective 
of their poltical ideology, has, of course, an outstanding and thorny 
problem to settle with Albania—that of Northern Epirus, with a pre- 
dominantly Greek population, and roots deep in Hellenic history. As 
Professor Edward Capps, of Princetown University, and a former US 
Minister to Greece, says: “During the past century of the life of Modern 
Greece, Epirus has been the heart of Hellenism.” The Greek inhabitants 
of the area have been subject to great persecution for many years; Greece 
has waited long for a settlement under international auspices, once the 
state of war with Albania was ended. Whether Hoxha, or any successor, 
would countenance the Greek claims, is problematical, but a solution 
agreeable to Greek ideas is an obvious pre-condition of any detente or 
renewal of friendly relations. If she is sincere about desiring diplomatic 
links and having trade and cultural associations with Greece, Albania 
surely makes a strange approach. 

For Greece is told that she must first abandon her “baseless claims” 
to Northern Epirus. The claim, of course, is no more baseless than Greece’s 
long outstanding claim against Bulgaria for 45 million dollars (now greatly 
enhanced, owing to diminished money value), granted as reparations at 
* Other than Israel. 
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the Paris Peace Conference, and which Sofia has been requested repeatedly 
to pay up if she really wants a resumption of normal relations with Greece. 
As the Athens Conservative newspaper Kathimerini says, ““Greece desires 
calm and security on her frontiers, consequently she would be happy if 
Albania wanted the same; but two differences separate us—the post-war 
situation and the problem of Northern Epirus.” Clearly Hoxha, having 
severed the Moscow link, wishes to establish others, but nearer home 
than China. 

Greece’s increasing prosperity and her entry into the Common Market 
may be motivating factors. Albania, moveover, has hinted that she would 
welcome normal diplomatic relations with Britain and America, a move 
also directed towards bringing much-needed trade to a country which, 
since its creation in 1910, has never been economically viable. But although 
Albanian newspapers have been writing enthusiastically of “colossal aid” 
granted by China to offset Russia’s “revisionist economic blockade”, it is 
apparent there are doubts about China’s capacity to sustain a heavy burden 
of external economic help. In April last year it was stated that Ciina 
had agreed to grant Albania an amount equal to 125 million US dollars, 
but subsequently, owing to hunger among the Chinese masses, China was 
forced to buy 364.4 million dollars worth of grain from Australia, France 
and Canada. 

Viewed from any angle, peace and collaboration among the Balkan 
States seem a prospect still afar off. Before this can happen—and ideo- 
logical differences need not constitute a serious obstacle—outstanding 
questions of the kind indicated will first have to be resolved bilaterally. 
Trade is the key to Balkan peace and prosperity, but the economies of the 
Communist countries, with the exception of those of Yugoslavia and 
Albania, are heavily under the political domination of the Soviet Union. 
Tito, apprehensive of the situation created by the existence of two exclusive 
economic groups, has suggested that the uncommitted countries should 
consider steps to overcome the difficulties and pressure which may be 
imposed upon them in the form of “prices and other methods”. What 
Khrusbchev’s latest approach to Belgrade may portend for the Balkans 
- it is too early even to hazard a guess. Greece, hoping everything, remains 
alert and vigilant, pursuing a steady course towards national prosperity. 
Undaunted by recurrent Soviet threats, she feels a calm assurance in her 
ability to deal with any aggressor on her frontiers, and in the help that 
would be forthcoming almost immediately from her mighty patron, the 
United States. 
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NEW HOPE FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
ESTHER ROBERTS 


HERE is a feeling of new hope in South Africa, hope that at last 
the Whites have begun to adapt themselves to the new world and 
to live in peace and harmony with all the people of their land, 

African, Indian and Coloured. There has always been a great fund of 
inter-racial goodwill but, until the Progressive Party put forward its policy 
of individual merit and co-operation, it seemed impossible to organize 
it. The hundreds of intellectuals and scientists who have left the country 
show how many intelligent people believe that there is no future for a 
White man in South Africa. 

Unlike those of any other African territory, the racial groups in South 
Africa are so interdependent that they cannot live, the one without the 
other. It is no more the country of the Black man than it is that of the 
Whitt; it belongs to both. The extreme Black Nationalist, no less than 
the extreme White Nationalist, believes that it is possible for his group 
to stand alone. But they will learn their mistake. Even the most ardent 
supporter of “apartheid” is finding that there will always be contact between 
Black and White because the whole economy of the country has been built 
up on this assumption. Similarly, if the Black Nationalist tried to do 
without the White, there would be economic chaos. 

It is not merely a question of reconciling the interests of the Africans 
and the Whites; there are also two important minority groups of a million 
and a half Coloureds and half a million Indians to consider. Although 
the Indians have made common cause with the Africans on several 
occasions, they still fear them and have not forgotten the Race Riots of 
1949 when the Zulus attempted to massacre the whole Indian population 
of Durban. The racial mixture is further complicated by the fact that 
there is a wealthy and influential Muslim community and, although the 
Indians regard themselves primarily as South Africans, they have affiliations 
with India and Pakistan respectively, and friction between these countries 
has repercussions in South Africa. 

1962 will be South Africa’s year of destiny because the Nationalist 
Government will have to make its policy of “apartheid” work this year 
or acknowledge its failure. Dr. Verwoerd admitted that he held the 
October General Election to gain full support for the implementation of 
his policy and, also, to eliminate the Progressive Party. But the Progressives 
emerged from the election as an established party. 

The Progressive Party came into being in August, 1959, when 11 MPs 
broke away from the United Party because they felt it was out of step 
with the modern world and had failed to put forward a bold and realistic 
racial policy as an alternative to that of the Nationalists. The MPs in- 
cluded several outstanding public figures and they soon gathered a group of 
leading intellectuals and industrialists and prepared to evolve a policy 
which would offer solutions to the major problems facing the country. 
Their approach was both realistic and idealistic and they faced the full 
implications of what they proposed to do. By granting educational and 
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economic opportunities to all races, and political equality to all civilised 
people, they realised that, in time, there would be a Black majority in 
Parliament.’ But Progressives do not fear to be ruled by civilised Black 
and Brown men. 

Dr. Jan Steytler, the leader of the Party, appointed the Molteno 
Commission to recommend constitutional reforms, most of which the Party 
adopted. Dr. Steytler said that, when his Party came into power, it should 
be prepared to submit its constitutional proposals to a National Convention, 
representing White and non-Whites equally. He claims that its policy 
of extending rights according to merit, and safeguarding group interests 
through a rigid constitution and a Bill of Rights, is the only common- 
sense alternative to the doctrine of domination practised by White and 
Black Nationalists, or advocated in diluted form by the United Party. It 
is essentially a compromise and takes into account the prejudices of all 
sections of the community. The ideal of the Progressives is co-operation. 
All the people who live in South Africa must regard themselves firs# and 
foremost as South Africans and only secondly as members of racial groups. ` 
Their chief objects are to remove fear, by making it impossible for one 
racial group to dominate another, and to grant equal rights to all civilised 
people. Today the Africans fear that the Whites will continue to dominate 
them and the Indians and Coloureds, no less than the Whites, fear that the 
Africans will gain power and dominate them. The only way to allay 
all these fears is to have a constitution which makes racial domination 
impossible, no matter which communities may be in the majority on the 
voters’ roll. The special rôle to be played by the Senate will help to bring 
this about. “The Senate will be directly elected by the voters on the 
ordinary common roll in special Senate constituencies.” The race of the 
voter will be shown on the ballot paper and “to gain election a candidate 
will have to secure at least one-fifth of the votes cast by members of each 
racial group concerned.” 

The Progressives believe that the only way to get responsible government 
is to have a qualified franchise, and here the Indians, as well as the Africans, 
oppose them. A voter must be a South African citizen of 21 years or over 
who has passed Standard VIII or has passed Standard VI and, either had an 
income of £300 a year for two consecutive years, or occupied property worth 
£500, or owns property worth £500 and is literate. In order to give immediate 
representation to the underprivileged there will be a special roll for which 
the only qualification will be 21 years; South African citizenship and 
literacy. Voters on the special roll will elect 10 per cent of the members 
of Parliament. 

The Bill of Rights guarantees fundamental human rights to everyone 
irrespective of race or sex. It guarantees autonomy and academic freedom 
to the universities and equality of status to the official languages. 

The Progressive Party favours a federal system of government, The 
Federal Parliament would legislate on national affairs and the provincial 
legislatures would enjoy complete autonomy in all local matters, The 
Provinces would enjoy responsible government and their rights would be 
safeguarded against interference by the Federal Government. Anyone who 
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has lived in South Africa and has experienced the friction which arises 
between the Provincial Councils and Parliament, will appreciate the value 
of this provision. 

Dr. Steytler said that, in order to entrench firmly the safeguards and 
guarantees, the constitution would be capable of amendment only by a 
two-thirds majority of each House of the Federal Parliament, ratified by a 
majority of voters of each of the main racial communities. 

If a proposed amendment would diminish the powers of any Province 
or its representation in the Federal Parliament, it would require the assent 
of a two-thirds majority of the voters of each of the main racial com- 
munities in the Province at a referendum. 

If South Africa were governed on these lines there is no reason why 
the Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland should not 
be willing to join such a Federation. Should the Central African Federation 
break up, Southern Rhodesia, whose “Partnership Policy” has much in 
common with Progressive policy, might decide to throw in her lot with 
South Africa. 

The Progressive Party has a long way to go before it gains power, but 
its adherents, and their numbers are increasing rapidly, are convinced 
that they have the solution to the problems of a multi-racial country. 
Mr. Leo Boyd, the Natal Chairman, put their case thus, “Progressive policy 
is morally right, economically sound, and politically safe.” 

South Africans expected the Progressive Party to go the way of the 
dozens of splinter parties which have sprung up from time to time. In 
the October General Election when the Progressives contested 23 seats and 
succeeded in winning one of them, even their leaders were surprised by the 
amount of support they received, not only in those constituencies but 
throughout the country. Political commentators of the Afrikaans and 
English South African press were amazed. One leading newspaper said 
that the fact that 70,000 White South Africans voted for the Progressive 
Party’s policy of merit not colour was of historic importance. 

“Here for the first time since 1948 is a bold move by a substantial number 
of Whites to come to grips with the race problem. It is the most heartening, 
the most satisfying, the most civilised thing that has been done by White 
South Africans since 1948.” 

Another paper pointed out that what the White voters were asked for 
was the abdication of their political powers as a group and the fact that 
so many voters had endorsed this policy was “the most remarkable political 
event of recent years”. 

White domination in Africa is finished. Not only is it morally wrong; 
it is politically impossible. Dr. Verwoerd recognized this when he for- 
mulated his Bantustan policy of separate development. But “apartheid” 
is not a practical policy, first because it is economically unsound, and 
secondly because it is unacceptable to the Africans. If it fails what is to 
take its place? The policy of the United Party denies political equality 
to the non-Whites and African leaders have said that they will have none 
of it. The South African Liberal Party believes in universal adult suffrage. 
The Molteno Report put the case against “one man, one vote” very 
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forcibly. It pointed out that this system does not necessarily bear any 
relation to the values that Western Democracy tries to preserve. “Its 
inspiration is rather non-White Nationalism, which, like all nationalism, 
is ultimately totalitarian in its logical outcome.” 

The Commission goes on to say that non-White Nationalism, from its 
nature, must seek to dominate the White minority, just as White 
Nationalism, from its nature, must and does seek to dominate the non- 
White majority. For White South Africans, therefore, the issue would not 
be merely surrender of their dominance over others but surrender of their 
own self-determination. 

“This is something no national or religious minority in a plural society 
has ever been prepared to do. Faced with such an issue White South 
Africa would fight.” 

In all compromise solutions to problems both sides must be prepared 
to make concessions and South Africa is fortunate in having moderate and 
reasonable African leaders, men like ex-Chief Albert Luthuli and Professor 
Z. K. Matthews, who understand the demands of a multi-racial society. 
In fact, several years ago Professor Matthews suggested a racial policy 
which had some features in common with Progressive Policy and Dr. 
Steytler says that non-White leaders have assured him that the majority 
of their people would support his policy. 


Durban 


LETTER— 
FABIAN RECORD 


Sir,—Molly Mortimer’s review of The Story of Fabian Socialism is not altogether 
accurate. Pease’s History is not by any means “vast”, but considerably shorter 
than my own book. Dull or not (a matter of opinion) it sold steadily for a long 
time, and is shortly to be reprinted. Its disadvantage is that it effectively stops at 
1916; hence the need for another history. Perhaps Miss Mortimer is confusing it 
with some other book? 

It is also quite unfair to suggest that the Labour movement, or any part of it, 
suffered from “antipathy” to the aspirations of the dependent Empire until Dr. 
Hinden came along. It is true that nothing like so much research work had been 
done; but Labour’s War Aims, issued in 1917, specifically demanded freedom for 
the African colonies. Leonard Woolf’s brilliant Empire and Commerce in Africa 
was commissioned by the Fabian Society and published by the Labour Research 
Department in 1919, Frank Horrabin and Fenner Brockway, to take two names 
only, were active at least fifty years ago, and Keir Hardie’s work for India is surely 
not forgotten. It was the detail, not the sympathy, that was lacking; and as I said, 
Fabians proud of their Society must beware of claiming too much. 

Olivier was one of three Labour peers created in 1924. 


MARGARET COLE, 


74 Addison Way, London, N.W.11. 
The Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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Associate Professor of Governmental Affairs and Public Relations, 
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5. DISILLUSION AND DISCOVERY 


OME Western oriented intellectuals, who were at first drawn into the 
web of propaganda woven by the Communists only to suffer the 
awful pangs of disillusion when the professed idealism filtered out 

of their minds to leave only the horror, have given us valuable testimonials 
to the compatability of all the rules of brute force. Arthur Koestler and 
George Orwell are prime examples from that group. Koestler’s work 
Darkness at Noon is the fictional record of the non-fictional depth of the 
despair faced ‘by those who first saw Communism as a “cause” which 
would free men of their chains only to discover that Communism 
degenerated into a system of tyranny. No amount of Red propaganda, 
no grossly lame excuses finally hid the new and heavier links which chained 
men in the sham dialectical utopia. Rubashov, the dedicated revolutionary 
and hero of the work, realizes in those last moments before the government 
by propaganda—the government of brute force—erases him, the logic of 
the perversion. “The Party denied the free will of the individual—and 
at the same time it exacted his willing self-sacrifice. It denied his capacity 
to choose between two alternatives—and at the same time demanded that 
he should constantly choose the right one. It denied his power to dis- 
tinguish good and evil—and at the same time it spoke pathetically of guilt 
and treachery.” Rubashov comprehended, at long last, that under the 
system which he had served, “The individual stood under the sign of 
economic fatality, a wheel in a clockwork which had been wound up for 
all eternity and could not be stopped or influenced—and the party 
demanded that the wheel should revolt and change its course. There was 
somewhere an error in the calculation; the equation did not work out.” 
The man who performed all acts demanded by the Party, believing that 
all brutalities were necessary requisites to the creation of a new freedom 
one day, discovered that he served tyrants who defined the “individual” 
as “a multitude of one million divided by one million”.** What magnificent 
dupery! 

Before his own break with Communism, Koestler had occasion to work 
closely with Willy Muenzenberg, the head of the Comintern’s West- 
European Agitprop department. Muenzenberg “measured” all “human 
actions in terms of their propaganda value”.*® After his self-imposed 
defection, Koestler was to look back to those days and portray him as a 
fiery, demagogical and irresistible public speaker, and a born leader of 
men. The Invisible Writing shows how Koestler, like his character 
Rubashov, came to the inevitable conclusion that totalitarianism in all its 
guises is the true setting for the demagogue. 

George Orwell lived for a long time in the hope that Communism was 
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the antithesis of the menace from the dictatorial extremists of the right of 
politics. His idealistic participation in the Spanish Civil War shattered his 
dreams that the extremists of the left represented an alternative for free 
men who shuddered at the Fascist cause. In Homage to Catalonia, the 
record of these experiences, Orwell reported that he was left “‘with memories 
that are mostly evil’’.*” Those memories created 1984 in his mind just as 
Koestler’s created Darkness at Noon. While 1984 was simmering in his 
mind during the Second World War, Orwell wrote: 
Against that shifting phantasmagoric world in which black may be white 
tomorrow and yesterday’s weather can be changed by decree, there are in 
reality only two safeguards. One is that however much you deny the truth, 


the truth goes on existing.... The other is that so long as some parts of the 
earth remain unconquered, the liberal tradition can be kept alive.38 


6. ANOTHER PROPAGANDA CRASH PROGRAMME 


No amount of pretending could erase the fact that from the European 
disorders of the 1920's there rose the spectacle of power gravitating tg the 
cynical disciples of totalitarianism. By the early 1930’s the proponents of 
the orders of conformity held sway in Russia, Germany and Italy. Most 
of Eastern Europe was dominated by the dictators and in the countries 
which retained their freedom men like Pierre Laval were ready to stamp 
upon liberty if they got the opportunity. Britain and France bungled along 
hoping desperately that they could either ignore the menace or if need 
be make deals with the dictators. Neville Chamberlain and men of his 
stamp honestly believed that some compromise could be effected with the 
fiendish schemers who cherished the ideas of brute rule over the masses, 
which they held were composed of automatons ready for their direction. 
At first the free nations of Europe shared with the United States the 
attitude that the spread of totalitarianism was exaggerated and would pass 
in time. Dictators were pictured, by the fearful who harboured ungrounded 
hopes, as models of competency and paragons of the leadership which 
wanted above all to bring “efficiency” to administration. Count Ciano, 
Mussolini’s son-in-law, knew better. Before he was destroyed by the 
master he served (his position after 1933 included the posts of chief of 
Mussolim’s press office, Under-Secretary of State for Press and Propaganda, 
and member of the Fascist Grand Council), Ciano reported that Il Duce 
remarked to him one day that “ we will really shorten the distance between 
social classes ... We say, all equal and all sufficiently poor.’%® That 
prophecy became the legacy of Fascism in respect of all human aspirations. 

In the United States as well as in the other free lands, it gradually dawned 
upon the majority of the citizenry that the menace would not peter out 
and that its instigators would only be satisfied by the complete conquest 
of liberty. The fact that the residents of Berlin received by 1937 “four 
deliveries of mail a day on weekdays and one on Sunday for good 
measure”? did not stop us from receiving the clear impression, finally, 
that the dictators meant to deliver only tyranny to all. If there was any 
doubt about the nature of their régimes, it was because we would not pay 
attention to the warning which they directed at free men. One had only 
to review their boasts to know the truth. One had only to wash the glaze 
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of self-disillusion from the eyes to see the intent of the uniformed monsters 
. who gloried in their distortions of the age of communications.* 

After the German conquest of France in 1940 and the consequent near- 
_ entrapment of Britain, the implications of events could no longer be ignored 

by the Jeaders or by the populace of the United States. Public opinion 
was shifting appreciably around to the position that “Peace and justice 
may not be for our time, but we have the privilege of risking everything 
that they shall not perish from the earth.” 

Nevertheless, this nation still regarded war primarily in physical terms 
of armies, navies and air forces in conflict, While we were almost con- 
sistently morally bound to the struggles against the “Axis” and although 
our “lend-lease” programme represented strong proof of our intentions, 
psychological warfare to match the propaganda directed our way from the 
dictatorships was still too advanced an idea to be taken seriously. Several 
private organizations carried on an unremitting campaign against the 
powerful tyrannies of the time and the media for public communication 
veered over to the side of the trampled free who fought on, but our Govern- 
ment was not yet ready to wage psychological warfare without the 
declaration from Congress that physical warfare had begun. The great 
revolution of the ages—democracy—remained audible but propagandistic- 
ally ineffective on the world fronts. 

On the home front the ideas behind the great tasks ahead inevitably 
churned on, drawing more and more of the citizenry to an understanding 
of their duty to their cause of freedom. President Roosevelt was impressed 
towards the middle and late 1930’s with the danger and he tried to propa- 
gandize on the home front. However, Depression appeared more important 
than the foreign devils, and it was not until German troops stood guard 
over the Channel coasts opposite England that his words generated an — 
unusual degree of enthusiasm. What many had always known could no 
longer be ignored by those who had preferred to hope that the “bad” 
people would leave us alone. 

When the bombs rained down on Pearl Harbour in December, 1941, 
all hesitations were thrust aside and from the shadows cast by the barely 
visible upper structures of our sunken battleships came our traditional 
wartime energy and unity. Now that the enemy had forced our hand he 
was our target on every front—the propaganda front not excluded. 

The Office of War Information, like its historical predecessor, the Creel 
_ Committee, was part of a crash programme called the war effort. Like 
the earlier organization it was created when the sickness of international 
strife had reached a peak; like the earlier instrumentality it was necessarily 
concerned with the problem whilst the temperature climbed. Prevention 
was beyond its scope and cure its only purpose. Previous to the creation 
of the OWI, the few units set up to deal with opinion on an international 
scale were dedicated to public relations. One thinks of Nelson Rockefeller’s 
work as Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, beginning in 194], and 
similar worthy enterprises. 

By the spring of 1941 the administration was prepared to take another 
step towards the creation of a propaganda organization. Robert E. 
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Sherwood, the brilliant playright and confidant of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, urged the President to set up “a small intelligence operation”. 
With William Donovan to head it, the “nebulously defined ‘Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Information’ ”* was established. Its work programme 
included concentration on cloak and dagger exploits to information dis- 
semination. Without specific Congressional authorization, work began 
and until June, 1942, the Donovan group held a lonely vigil. In June 
of 1942 the Office of War Information was established. It represented an 
integration of the previously created Office of Facts and Figures, Office of 
Government Reports, Division of Information in the Office for Emergency 
Management and the Foreign Information Service of the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Information.** Rockefeller’s group was left outside the new 
merger. Eimer Davis, the well-known and respected journalist, was in- 
stalled as director. He had been one of the several leading commentators 
who had undertaken to warn the country of the danger before 1941, to 
“strengthen Roosevelt’s position”.*® 
By the terms of Executive Order 9182 of June 13, 1942, which defined 
the primary purposes of the OWI, it was to facilitate the “development 
of an informed and intelligent understanding, at home and abroad, of the 
status and progress of the war effort, and of the war policies, activities and 
aims of the Government.” Mr. Davis correctly described his organization 
as a “war agency”, which owed “its existence solely to the war” and which 
was an adjunct to the armed services.*6 
Elmer Davis, because of his background in the press, rejected “black” 
propaganda as an essential for a democracy. He was extremely conscious 
of the passage of Executive Order 9182 which put the purpose of the 
organization straight and clear. The work was to be “in recognition of 
the right of the American people and of all other peoples opposing the 
Axis aggressors to be truthfully informed.’’** 
Wallace Carroll, one of the important executives of the OWI, appreciated 
the basis for Davis’ adherence to the order. 
Take Elmer Davis, for example. His whole life had been spent in the fields 
of writing and journalism. Here was the eternal Hoosier-——honest, fair-minded, 
shrewd, but completely lacking in guile or the desire to mislead. He had fought 


to get the facts of the war for the American people, and his natural inclination 
was to put the facts before the peoples of the world.46 
Strangely, Roosevelt is not credited by many of the close observers to 
the scenes of OWI operations with appreciating the nature of the work. 
. the President... never knew what it was doing and sometimes, 
apparently, ; confused it with the Office of Censorship. ... Once the organisa- 
tion was established, he did not want to be bothered about it. In his own 
right Roosevelt was a great propagandist—he was a master, for one thing, of 
those little turns of phrase that make all the difference in the presentation of a 
case—but he did not understand the systematic use of propaganda in total war. 
. Elmer Davis ...saw the President only at rare intervals and never 
succeeded in establishing a cordial relationship with him.*9 
At early meetings of the Executive staff of the OWI the “conflicts” 
between information, propaganda and psychological warfare were resolved. 
“Information” was the free communication of facts, favourable or unfavour- 
able, with no undue effort to sway the judgment of the audience. “Propaganda” 
was the communication of selected facts with the aim of leaving a definite 
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impression and possibly inducing action. “Psychological warfare” was the use 

of words and ideas to break the enemy’s will to resist.50 
` Working in co-operation with other agencies in the field of opinion 
management for the war effort, the OWI was able to concentrate its 
attention on the more positive programmes of opinion formation. Examples 
of these other agencies include the Office of Censorship (created by 
Executive Order of December 19, 1941), the Censorship Policy Board, 
the Board of War Communications, the Office of Strategic Services and 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs. The OWI itself has been pictured 
as a “half-way house between CPI of World War I and the public in- 
formation agency we might have in World War IM.”51 

Under Davis’ direction the OWI concentrated on propaganda more than 
on publicity, but to an interesting degree the World War II emphasis was 
similar to that of the Creel unit’s work. The Domestic Operations Branch 
had its book and magazine, graphic, motion pictures, news, radio and 
special services bureau to spread the facts and purposes of the war over 
this land. Through “Information Digests”,®? posters, scripts and informa- 
tion centres the work was carried on in the tradition set earlier. 

The Overseas Operations Branch maintained branches in important 
centres of the Allied world for the purpose of facilitating the informational 
and propaganda programme. ‘Through all the media came information 
channelled to help our friends and hurt our foes. The “Voice of America” 
broadcasted our views and our news to all lands and was heard wherever 
men could find a radio to listen to. Publications to occupied countries 
like L’ Amérique which was dropped by plane and smuggled into France, 
Brev fra America, which was for the enlightenment of the Norwegian 
people, and Carta de America, which was aimed at the Spanish, brought 
our propaganda offensives. General Patton had his own psychological 
warfare team. “Wild Bill” Donovan, the director of the Office of Strategic 
Services, and his people carried on propaganda activities exclusive of the 
OWI campaigns. Propaganda units of the several Allied armies set up 
propaganda programmes which were often at variance with the professed 
positions of the OWI. Of course, Goebbels could gain advantages because 
of the internecine struggles conducted by the anti-Axis propagandists. 
Nevertheless, some semblance of order, some general policy “line” was 
generally effected which managed to counter the enemy “line” or to clarify 
‘our position in the war, or to explain what was in store for our friends 
and our enemies. 

From the propaganda standpoint, the OWI was responsible for impressive 
opposition to the enemy efforts in the field. In support of our invasions, 
in the attempt to demoralize enemy troops, in preparing the way for our 
demoralization of enemy populations, in raising the morale of friendly 
and enemy-controlled populations, and in explaining what we cherished, 
the organization achieved creditable results. Accounts of the varied 
activities are of two types. Some observers see the work in terms of the 
separate propaganda campaigns and report the fact that in spite of 
numerous mistakes the OWI managed to beat the leaders through propa- 
ganda at their own game to further our purposes of shortening the war. 
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Other observers lament the often inept treatment given to opinion manage- 
ment targets. From the two points of view comes the picture of America 
learning the importance of the still primitive art of psychological warfare. 
Also, one senses that our partisans learned through practice that the best 
weapon for a democracy is the truth. No amount of clever manipulation 
of information beclouded that point. 


7. WHAT WE LEARNED 

One lesson emerged most clearly towards the end of the war. With so 
much of our effort dedicated to the crash objectives of winning a war 
that we might have avoided, the necessity of winning the peace became 
obvious. Psychological warfare, first the tool of our enemies, was not 
merely an asset in times of crisis—it was to be an intrinsic part of our 
arsenal for generations to come. If we intended to survive in a world 
increasingly dominated by dictators, we would have to continue some sort 
of a programme of organized international public relations which, for 
convenience, we will call psychological peacefare. Even as we cheefed 
on VE and VJ days, we recognized that we looked at things differently 
in 1945. We had won only another round in the struggle to win men’s 
minds. In short, we had earned the right to campaign for our democratic 
ideology. “Crash” programmes for propaganda, initiated when our backs 
were to the wall, were not enough. Psychologically we, as a nation, hoped 
that propaganda would not be necessary but we accepted more easily the 
idea that the free peoples of the world depended upon us, If our explana- 

tions were inadequate, we would have shed precious blood snatching a 

victory from defeat only to be granted a respite before the enemy, totali- 

tarianism, was at our throats again. Between 1917 ‘and 1945 this nation 
had come of age, and like all sensible adult organisms it came to appreciate 
how much any mature society depends upon the understanding of the 
community of mankind. In the words of Crane Brinton: “One of the 
great questions we now face is whether good democrats can accept the 
reality the anti-intellectuals have brought to their attention without losing 
their belief in the possibility of improving that reality.”5 
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TRIBUTE— 
LORD BIRKETT 
DERYCK ABEL 


There have been many moving and eloquent tributes to Lord Birkett. Almost 
every one has invoked that distinctive old-world courtesy which was the hallmark 
of the man. A facet was his extreme considerateness towards the very young. 
Thirty-one years ago, as a boy of 13, I wrote to him, seeking (as schoolboys are 
wont to do) his autograph. In his own hand Norman Birkett replied by return of 
post from the House of Commons, where he sat as Liberal Member for East 
Nottingham: “Dear Deryck, I hope you have a happy and successful life wherever 
you may go and whatever you may do.” Last year, requesting an article for 
the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, I reminded him of that letter. He asked if he might 
repeat the wish, and told me of a two-hour conversation at Chalfont St. Peter with 
Dr. Gooch, much of it about a hero of us all, named Isaac Foot. 

In two Parliaments, those of 1923 and 1929, three Liberal lawyer-M.P.s, one a 
solicitor, Isaac Foot, and the other two, barristers, Rhys Hopkin Morris and 
Norman Birkett, maintained the famous libertarian tradition of John Selden, 
John Pym, John Hampden and John Eliot. It fell to Norman Birkett to raise, on 
the adjournment, the case of a 13 year-old boy who had had his arm broken by 
some Tory hooligans because he wore the Liberal colours. In 1929 Ramsay Mac- 
donald would have liked to have Birkett as Attorney-General. But he would never 
desert the Liberals for Labour (nor, for that matter, for the Liberal Nationals). 
Indeed had there ever been a Samuel or a Sinclair or a Davies Cabinet, Lord Birkett 
was the obvious Lord Chancellor. His devotion to Liberalism precluded his 
accepting office in any other. 

As an orator he always gave good measure. Many will have joyous memories 
of his address on “Lawyers and Books” at the National Liberal Club dinner in his. 
honour last December, and of a spirited series of answers to questions ranging 
from the effect of brogue on Irish rhetoric to the language of the New English 
Bible, which he deprecated. That talk, delivered, as he put it, “off the cuff”, was 
to have formed the basis (so he intended) of an essay for the CONTEMPORARY 
Review. That was not to be. Lord Birkett fought his great battle in defence of 
the glories of Ullswater. And then he died. 

The world honours Lord Birkett as advocate, judge, man of Nuremberg, and 
staunch friend of the Anglo-American connexion. It is fitting that he should be 
remembered, too, in these other contexts. 
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BUSINESS— 
BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THE COMMON MARKET 
T. N. ARMSTRONG 


HE FACT that the terms of entry into the Common Market have 
T yet to be agreed does not mean that we need not think about the 
changes necessary in British industry if our entry is to be as successful 

as possible. 

Let us assume negotiations have been concluded and that we will join 
on January 1, 1963. Such an assumption is reasonable because a refusal 
would be disastrous and any further delay increases the diffculty of 
bridging the growing gap between the two parts of Europe. 

The Labour Party’s frigid reception to the Common Market means that 
we will not get any progressive ideas from them and the Conservatives are 
still grasping the current trend of events so that little has been doneeto 
tell the country what we must do in preparation before we join. If 
January, 1963, is the zero hour, we have little enough time to put our 
house in order before the count-down expires. 

Already individual British firms are conferring with their opposite 
numbers in Europe and the exchange of information is likely to prove 
beneficial to British industry because it will give our technical people the 
opportunity to compare methods and make cost comparisons. Many more 
industrialists will be making the trip across the Channel, and it is essential 
that business men in this country become fully conversant with the Common 
Market code. The Brussels secretariat has declared that the Common 
Market aims ‘fat a liberal economic and social order to be attained by 
applying the principles of a free market economy”. Article 85 of the Rome 
Treaty prohibits firms or groups of firms or association of firms from 
impeding competition by price or quota agreements, output restriction or 
by the limitation of markets, technical development and investment. Any ` 
decisions or agreements of the kind will be considered null and void. 

Suspicion is widespread that, when we join, it will be an open invitation 
to other members to dump their surplus requirements on our doorsteps. 
Article 91 lays down that if the Commission at the request of a member 
state, or any other interested party, finds that dumping practices exist within 
the Community, it shall call upon the offenders to stop them. 

On their present form, we know that textiles, leather goods, footwear, 
carpets, watches and clocks must expect difficult times. There is, therefore, 
a danger that pressure groups will be generated which, backed by certain 
organs of the press and the “Keep Britain out” movement, may try to 
wreck the Rome Treaty. Much will depend on whether we accept the 
letter and the spirit of the movement, or whether time and effort will be 
wasted on finding out loop-holes and escape clauses, Whilst we know ` 
the ultimate objectives in the economic, social and political spheres, the 
detail work as to how the harmonisation between the different social 
systems in different countries is to be brought about, remains a difficult 
problem. So much depends upon our attitude—whether we are going into 
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Europe with a determination to make the aims of the Community work, 
or whether through apathy or indifference, we create difficulties which 
will frustrate and perhaps make the Treaty unworkable. 

The negotiations for entry and the initial running-in period will put a 
strain upon the resources of British management and it is doubtful whether 
we have sufficient trained people who have the experience and the know- 
ledge of manufacturing and selling in a closely integrated market of 200 
million people. Unless we start a school for advanced business studies 
(on the Harvard model) we will find ourselves seriously handicapped when 
the European markets become available, We do not have the brilliant 
young men who are now running the French industries. 

Success in the markets of Europe will mean that British industry must 
vigorously specialize on the right lines of production. Uneconomic 
activities will have to be scrapped so that there must be rapid and flexible 
adjustments to the changing pattern of demand. 

Management will have to look at its costs to see what changes are 
necessary to make them competitive. It is sad to relate that some influential 
trade unionists still have fears that wages will be slashed, and we must 
convince them, and the trade union movement as a whole, that this process 
of economic thought is quite out of date, Provided that our industries 
have uninterrupted access to large mass markets, high wages are not only 
compatible with competitive costs, but are essential if quality of output and 
good industrial relations are to be maintained. However, we must not 
delude ourselves. Production techniques will have to be rationalized—an 
ugly word which for older trade unionists brings back bitter memories of 
the 1920s and ’30s. Unless every firm in this country introduces joint 
consultation machinery in its organization and uses it effectively, we are 
unlikely to move into orbit without strikes and disruptions in our economy. 
Too little is generally known about the new ideas of labour relations which 
are in use in German, French and Italian industries, and it is time we 
found out. - 

As long ago as 1955 the nationalized French Renault Motor Corporation 
signed a radical new works agreement with the Trades Unions represented 
in the undertaking. Since then some 50 French undertakings have con- 
cluded essentially similar agreements. The preamble to the 1955 agreement 
stated that the two parties were answerable to the whole nation for the 
success of the undertaking without which the steady improvement of the 
conditions of its staff could not be achieved. 

In the field of fringe benefits, the agreement set high standards. The 
annual paid holiday, for hourly as well as monthly paid workers, was fixed 
at three weeks. In cases of sickness or accidents daily allowances were to 
be paid in addition to the benefits paid by the social security scheme. The 
agreement established a joint cost of living committee which was to meet 
once a month to work out any arrangements that might be necessary to 
maintain the purchasing power of earnings. It also stated: “In view of 
the technological progress which may reasonably be anticipated during the 
coming two years, the management undertakes to grant to the whole staff, 
wage and salary increases totalling at least four per cent in each of these 
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two years.” A revised agreement signed in 1958 provided further increases 
in fringe benefits and contained three novel provisions. They first established 
a wage stabilization fund, financed by management to compensate the 
workers for loss of earnings during seasonal declines in working hours. 
The second stressed the parties’ firm intention to achieve a gradual reduc- 
tion of weekly hours of work without any loss of wages and salaries. The 
third established a study group consisting of representatives of the general 
management and the trade unions to examine any local issues arising out 
of the application of the agreement; for this purpose the trade union 
representatives were to be allowed time off paid for as time worked. 

When a trade recession hit the French motor industry in the autumn 
of 1960, the goodwill created by this joint consultation helped to alleviate 
what might have been an ugly situation. The payroll had increased from 
62,010 in 1958 to 65,657 in 1959, and it was necessary to dismiss 3,000 
workers at the end of October, 1960. The decision was actually taken at 
the beginning of September, but before coming into effect, the management 
negotiated successfully with local metallurgical firms to find jobs for many 
of the men who were affected. In September the working week was 
reduced from 48 to 45 hours for 30,000 workers, though the loss of income 
involved was limited to 34 per cent by drawing on the compensation fund. 

A direct comparison can be made with the British car industry for 
the waves of strikes in this country were the result of the same recession. 
The inadequacy of our industrial relations is painfully apparent. 

It is not only the managerial side who are to blame for this insular 
attitude. The Labour Party insists upon regarding the industrial leaders 
of Western Europe as right wing reactionaries and refuses to recognize 
that we can learn anything from them. 

Some industries in this country, such as motor vehicles, chemicals and 
woollen textiles are almost certain to gain. The German affiliate of the 
Shell Group has published a study on how demand for motor vehicles in 
West Germany will develop over the next 15 years. The Shell analysts 
estimate that the number of passenger and estate cars will rise from 4.3 
million in 1960 to 14.1 million in 1975. If Britain can gain 10 per cent of 
this increase over 15 years, the long-term growth of the industry will 
provide a solid base for expansion and it should not be forgotten that an 
expanding motor industry has a stimulating effect on the whole economy. 

Many firms, however, will have to bring about radical changes in their - 
methods—particularly in purchases of new equipment and materials. 
Traditional rule of thumb will have to give way to more scientific methods. 

There will be many opportunities for developing new industries and new 
products and with the assistance perhaps in advance of entering from the 
European Community funds, redundant workers should be absorbed in 
the economy provided there is adequate consultation with the trade unions 
and local authorities. What is required is a government sponsored develop- 
ment agency to co-operate with the Industrial Estates Management Cor- 
poration on the siting and advance- building of factory and business 
premises, They should also advise the government and local authorities 
on major investment projects and establish an economic intelligence service 
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which would provide facilities for the analysis of costs of industries pro- 
posing to come to the region concerned. 

What must be realized clearly is that the central government cannot be 
expected to legislate and provide for all the action required. There must 
be devolution on a regional basis. The Association of Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country should advise its members to set up 
local committees to study all the information that will become available 
affecting local conditions and industrialists, trade unionists, civil servants 
and education authorities should be thinking now of the future. 

Entry into the European Community will mean more competition for 
British firms and there will be strong pressure on profit margins. This, 
in turn, means the demands for wage increases can be more strongly 
resisted because British industry will have to make their prices competitive 
instead of passing wage increases on to the consumer in the form of higher 
prices. Wage increases can only come from genuine increases in pro- 
ductivity. The concentration and specialization of industry within the 
Common Market, will accelerate the tendency to sell manufacturing rights 
and “know how” to other firms. Research and technical development 
throws up at times new products which may not be capable of immediate 
commercial production. Naturally enough a firm will wish to gain income 
from its inventions in order to defray the very heavy capital expenditure 
which research activity incurs. The sale of manufacturing rights and 
know how will, therefore, increase amongst firms in the Community. Some 
fair return should be made to the employees for their work, particularly 
to the growing numbers of technicians, scientists and white collar workers 
through whose efforts these inventions come about. Why should the 
shareholders enjoy all the profits that will accrue whilst the workers get 
very little return at all? Profit sharing should be given some legal status 
so that there is an obligation for companies to think of the employees 
as well as the shareholders. 

Undoubtedly, the efficient utilization of labour and the protection of 
employment are controversial matters arising from the Rome Treaty. 
Article 117 Jays down that there is a necessity to promote the improvement 
of the living and working conditions of labour so as to permit the equalisa- 
tion of such conditions in an upward direction. 

The European Commission responsible to the Council of Ministers 
proposes to deal with the problem in three stages. The priority of employ- 
ment now given by member states to their own nationals will be pro- 
gressively eliminated. By 1970 it is expected that the last obstacles to the 
creation of an integrated Jabour market will be removed. The time limit 
now given to the national authorities to fill vacancies from the domestic 
labour market is fixed at three weeks, after which the jobs are open to a 
worker from another country who is a member of the Common Market. 
After one year of regular employment, workers from another member 
state have the right to renew their labour permits for the same occupation; 
after three years for any occupation for which they are qualified, and 
after four years they qualify for any kind of work. 

So far the European Commission have confined themselves to assisting 
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in the rapid occupational training of workers where there are large areas 
of unemployment. Funds have been made available to help train ten 
thousand Italian workers for jobs in Federal Germany and the Netherlands 
mainly in the construction, metal processing and catering industries. 
However, practical experience shows that there are considerable disadvan- 
tages'in using “foreign” labour. Textile firms in Holland are also interested 
in getting workers from Italy, but the costs are a deterrent. Not only 
has each worker to be individually recruited but his fares from Italy and 
on his return when the engagement is terminated, have to be paid for. 
In addition annual railway fares for the holiday have to be included in the 
bill. When loans for housing have to be taken into account then it is 
obvious that an employer will do all in his power to recruit from the 
home supply before seeking workers from abroad. 

It is the chronic shortage of skilled men that prevents increase in pro- 
ductivity in British industry. The lack of adequate and up-to-date 
machinery, serious as it is in certain industries, is not such a limeting 
factor in growth as the lack of skilled men such as draughtsmen, instrument 
mechanics and fitters. An analysis made at the beginning of 1961 of the 
advertisements in the daily papers, revealed the startling fact that for every 
qualified draughtsman available, there were 14 vacancies. 

Employers are now concluding from an analysis of their costs, that it is 
cheaper to employ labour than invest capital on new machinery which 
cannot be economically and efficiently used. In the European Community 
a higher proportion of social welfare charges is borne by employers, and 
this puts a premium on the use of labour. 

Trade unions show the same aversion to dealing with the problem of 
training and the efficient use of manpower, No proper lead has been given 
by the Government or the employers’ organizations. During boom periods 
workers enjoy high wages, whilst the slack periods are not favourable or 
conducive to the introduction of radical ideas. 

The evidence suggests that we shall need 230,000 skilled men of all 
kinds in 1967, but at the present rate of training only 103,000 will be 
available. 

Alarming though this information is when considered in isolation, it 
assumes a greater seriousness in the context of the Common Market. In 
nearly all the countries of Europe great efforts are being made to train 
young people for skilled or semi-skilled work in industry.. There are 
106,000 students receiving technical education in England and Wales 
compared with 300,000 in France alone. 

If we find ourselves in a situation where there is a large unsatisfied 
demand for technicians and semi-skilled men, in accordance with the 
Rome Treaty we shall have to admit trained people from Europe if they 
should apply. If we are to be fair to young people now who are in their 
teens, then we must go further than we are doing to increase apprentice- 
ships and industrial training. What is required is a two year course 
leading to a diploma or certificate of industrial training . . . 
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ELECTRONICS IN THE OFFICE 
BERNARD DOLMAN 


URING THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION the large-scale sub- 
stitution of machines for muscles led to an upsurge of manufactured. 
goods, but it caused also a vast increase in the clerical work that was 
needed to control the production and distribution of these goods—for they 
grew not only in number but in complexity of design. By 1951 the number 
of clerks in Britain had passed the two million mark; they represented 
about 10 per cent of the working population and the ratio has continued 
to increase. 

But now, another revolution is taking place. Electronics are being 
substituted for fingers and for the mental processes that guide them— 
whether for writing, sorting, summarizing, transferring or computing in- 
formation, Just as the carpenter works with wood, so we can regard the 
average clerk as working with data. Consisting of figures and words it is 

his raw material; his job is to fashion it in accordance with set instructions. 
` Applied to clerical data this fashioning is termed processing, and as the 
programme of operations to be applied to the data is prescribed, it can 
be defined symbolically and built into an electronic control unit. Thus 
we arrive at the concept of electronic data processing, or (in this age of 
initials) EDP. This revolutionary method of clerking is finding increasing 
favour with management, first because of the continuing shortage of office 
workers and secondly because of the advent of electronic computers 
simplified in design and lowered in cost. 

In its early days the electronic computer used to be referred to in the 
popular Press as an electronic brain—an overstatement which led to much 
misconception about the functioning and use of computers. Nevertheless, 
the computer is a lot more than a calculating machine. Whilst it will 
solve arithmetical problems at very high speed and can be programmed 
to carry out a lengthy series of “sums” in any required sequence, it is also 
capable of changing its own programme according to the nature of the 
data that arise in the course of its calculations. Thus it can make decisions 
based on facts but only so far as the facts can be expressed numerically— 
though it is true that some of a computer’s arithmetical decisions often 
look (misleadingly) like reasoning. Actually, all the original thinking 
is put into the computer by the programmer. 

Another outstanding feature of the electronic computer is its capacity for 
storing away figures and for producing each one quickly as and when it is 
required, i.e. its memory. Whilst some human memories can retain 
hundreds of figures, some of which may consist of four or more digits 
(e.g. telephone numbers), electronic computers are built with capacities of 
several hundred million digits. Indeed the computer ordered by the 
Ministry of Pensions for looking after the new graduated pension scheme 
will have a data file extending to over a thousand million digits. Yet when 
it comes to processing the data, additions and subtractions will be done 
in about 30 millionths of a second, multiplications in 140 millionths and 
divisions in 300 millionths of a second. Certainly this is some clerk! 
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The pioneer of the computer was Charles Babbage (1792-1871), who, 
of course, had to work with cogwheels instead of electrons. His Analytical 
Engine, as he called it, was started in 1842 (after he had experimented 
with two Difference Engines) but was never completed. This first computer, 
as far as it went, has for long been in the Science Museum at South 
Kensington, yet Babbage’s ideas have been properly appreciated only in 
the last 20 years. In his ‘book, Faster Than Thought, Dr. Bowden says: 
“We now realize that he understood clearly all the fundamental principles 
which are embodied in modern digital computers. His contemporaries 
marvelled at him though few of them understood him; and it is only in 
the course of the last few years that his dreams have come true.” 

The first electronic computer was completed in 1945 in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Called ENIAC it was a huge machine with over 18,000 
valves, causing it to have a low standard of reliability. A year later work 
was begun at Cambridge University on what was to be the first complete 
electronic computer to be built in Britain. It was christened EDSAC and, 
with the number of valves reduced to 3,000, it performed its first com- 
putation in May, 1949. Other pioneers were the National Physical 
Laboratory in collaboration with the English Electric Co. (which led to 
the ACE computer), the National Research Development Corporation 
(which led to the Elliott 401 and the Ferranti Pegasus) and Manchester 
University in collaboration with Ferranti. 

It was not, however, until 1956 that a computer was first used as part 
of the regular routine for a clerical operation—that of the payroll for the 
employees of J. Lyons & Co. This was done on the first LEO (Lyons 
Electronic Office), a computer founded on the Cambridge EDSAC. 

November, 1958, brought to London’s Olympia the first national 
exhibition of electronic computors. Its significance was marked by the fact 
that the Duke of Edinburgh gave it his patronage, and already the subject 
proved to be of wide enough interest to attract over 38,000 visitors. 

By this time considerable experience with EDP had been acquired in 
American offices, and in the spring of 1960 a mission of European users 
and technicians visited the United States under the auspices of the European 
Productivity Agency. The mission found that more large computers had 
been installed in the US than in Europe and that the larger offices were 
concentrating their efforts to integrate the processing of every kind of data. 
The report (published by OEEC) shows how one manufacturer had in- 
tegrated such diverse activities as order processing, credit processing, job 
costing, production scheduling, inventory processing, sales forecasting, 
financial planning and profit-and-loss accounting into one continuous flow 
of data, beginning with the receipt of the customer’s order and ending 
with the summarized figures for the shareholders. 

The mission also reported that US manufacturers have adopted what 
it termed “an enlightened policy” of presenting or lending computers to 
educational establishments. In this way they are subsidizing a flow of 
trained EDP personnel into industry, in addition to providing a source 
of programmers and computer engineers to meet their own staffing require- 
ments. The mission concluded that “it would be of great benefit if manu- 
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facturers could be persuaded to adopt the same policy in Europe”. 

In October, 1961, the second Electronic Computer Exhibition was held 
in London; it proved to be the biggest display yet seen in Europe. In 
addition to featuring 24 new computers, many of the stands displayed 
equipment which, whilst usable in conjunction with computers, could also 
be effectively employed in offices where no computer is installed or is 
planned to be installed. Such EDP equipment for use without a computer 
has, of course, an important place in the smaller office. Including every 
kind of machine on show the value of the equipment in the National Hall 
at Olympia was estimated at four million pounds. In less than five years 
exports have risen from £250,000 to over three million. 

When opening the exhibition Lord Brabazon of Tara took the view 
that, like the motor car and the aeroplane in their early stages, the computer 
is still not appreciated for what it is. “Ht isn’t what it does; it’s what you 
do with it that matters,” he said, and proceeded to pay tribute to those firms 
who showed the pioneering spirit by equipping themselves with computers 
three, four and five years ago. But he pointed out that on the Continent 
of Europe there are already about a thousand computers installed and 
working. Here in Britain there are only about 350, yet in this country 
there are more computer manufacturers than in the rest of the world put 
together. “It would be a terrible thing,” said Lord Brabazon, “if the rest 
of the world made use of our computers in order to get the better of us 
in business.” 

At the exhibition the 1961 models were spoken of as “the new generation 
of computers”, so different were they from those of 1958. Transistors 
have largely replaced the unreliable valve (e.g. LEO I had over 5,000 
valves; LEO III has only four). Programming the computer has been 
vastly simplified by the use of auto-code procedures and another valuable 
feature of “the new generation” is the ability of the computer to perform 
concurrently several quite different tasks without getting them mixed up. 

This development brings with it the possibility of two or more firms 
sharing one computer, so reducing the capital cost involved. Indeed, no 
capital at all need be locked up in a computer because already there are 
a number of manufacturers who offer computing facilities on their own 
machines on an hourly-hire basis. Just as the housewife sends her washing 
to the launderette so the businessman can send his data to a computer, 
receiving it back cleanly processed in the form he wants it, Furthermore, 
the “sending” does not have to be through the streets; data can be trans- 
i by means of a private line or through an ordinary GPO telephone 

e. 

Among the commonest applications of EDP are payroll and inventory 
control, and examples are provided by the Ford Motor Co. At Dagenham 
21,000 employees have their weekly pay worked out on a Leo IT computer. 
The output data printed on the pay slip comprises an average of 75 digits 
and includes the week number, badge number and tax code number, the 
hours and minutes worked and paid for, the tax paid to date and the 
payments relating to protective clothing, post office and national savings 
payments (including the total balance to date), and contributions to the 
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sports fund. In all, 19 different categories of information are provided, 
and no jess than 10,000 separate, logical steps of instructions had to be 
written into the programme to enable all this information to be produced 
automatically. l 

At the Ford Aveley Depot (South Ockenden) the Leo H looks after the 
stock record, the production of “picking” notes, home and export invoices, 
monthly statements for home dealers, sales statistics, reconciliations and 
performance-checking data. The task each day is to handle 1,800 orders, 
to prepare 4,000 invoices for 400 home and 300 export outlets and to 
control 20,000 stock movements relating to some 36,000 stock items—a 
substantial day’s work even by computer standards. 

A good example of large-scale account-keeping is provided by Radio 
Rentals, where 600,000 accounts are updated once a week. Here the EDP 
system looks after each subscriber’s account, which includes items such 
as the division, branch, registered number, name, installation year, rental 
plan, initial payment, reduction per month (the rate of which decreases 
every six months), the number of accessories and so on. y 

In banking, Barclays is using an Emidec 1100 computer to look after 
(initially) 25,000 accounts from a group of ten branches. The average 
branch with about 2,500 customers is involved with some 400 postings 
from each day’s work, which means between 50 and 100 statement pages 
daily containing a total of roughly 1,000 entries. The overall processing 
time for each branch is some ten minutes daily. Four of the Big Five 
banks in the UK have now ordered computers. 

Another interesting computer application is to statistical research. A. C. 
Neilson & Co, Ltd. have the job of processing the figures obtained from 
shops (chosen statistically) for the preparation of retail indices; they also 
have to analyse data obtained from television viewers in order to determine 
televiewing behaviour, preferences and so on. Two IBM 650 computers 
are used and it has been found that with one task one of the computers 
can carry out an operation which previously took 22 girls eight hours each 
day to complete. Owing to the drudgery of the work, recruitment of new 
staff had become very difficult; quite apart from the big savings in time 
and wages, the switchover to a computer might have become necessary 
anyway. 

The largest job so far undertaken by an EDP system is the handling of 
the new graduated pension scheme for which the Ministry is using an 
Emidec 2400. Broadly the task involves the recording of about 20 million 
annual cash contributions and the processing of as many as 200,000 con- 
tributions per day between May and September. Some 1,700 claims for 
retirement pensions and requests for information are received each day 
and all are handled automatically. For reference purposes, a printed 
schedule of all contributions is required and this alone comprises some 
30 million lines of data. The auxiliary equipment includes a Xeronic 
printer capable of producing each minute 5,000 lines of information with 
up to 240 characters per line. 

Other successful computer installations in the UK now number well 
over a hundred, but none of them was achieved without many man-years 
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of planning, often involving a large-scale reorganization of the office 
routines, the re-designing of office forms and the re-training of employees. 
The computer with its ancillary equipment is no set of magic boxes which, 
once supplied by the manufacturers, are ready to perform at the touch 
of a button. As Dr. Bowden once wrote: “It is more difficult and more 
expensive to study the use and the applications of computers than it is to 
build them.” And as they can cost anything from about £20,000 to three 
million pounds or more, the costs of installation can be considerable. 

I have not as yet mentioned the computer’s greatest virtue. It is that, 
because of the speed with which it works, the computer is able to give 
management its vital facts and figures at a time when appropriate action 
can be usefully taken. In a large organization the figures produced by 
ordinary mechanical methods are often just items of history by the time 
they reach the directors—too late for any corrective or spurring action 
to be effectively taken. A business lives, or dies, by the speed and accuracy 
of its decisions, and for this reason alone our big decision-makers are in- 
creasingly turning to computers for guidance. 

In an organization that is being run perfectly (assuming it is possible 
to imagine such perfection) a properly-programmed computer would 
produce each morning for the desk of the managing director just a blank 
piece of white paper. A glance at it and he would know that all was well 
in all departments. Some people mistakenly believe that the installation 
of a computer must necessarily mean the creation of an enormous quantity 
of printed data demanding the constant attention of management; it is alla 
matter of programming. 

The computer will print out only what it is instructed to print out. By 
telling it what are the normal sales, the normal stocks, the normal units 
of production, and so on, for each period of the year and by asking it 
to compare these with yesterday’s actual sales, stocks, etc. (which it has 
already computed), the computer can be programmed to print out only 
those departures from normality in excess of, say, 2 per cent, 5 per cent or 
any other pre-determined percentage. Thus, for the daily management 
report, it is programmed to print out the abnormal and to ignore the 
normal, This technique, known as “management by exception”, will be 
yet another benefit resulting from the second industrial revolution. In the 
computerized office the ultimate goal may be said to be a blank sheet of 
paper! 
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2 For further analysis of Communist activities in Portugal see J. Matos, “Portugal: 
New Tasks of the Party Press”, World Marxist Review (Prague), Vol. 4, No. 11, 
November, 1961, pp. 53-55. 

Stanford University: Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian Studies, 

California. 


OTHER “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” ARTICLES ON PORTUGAL 
June, 1958. Trial in Lisbon [Galvão Case], Deryck Abel. 
October, 1959. Portuguese Challenge, Deryck Abel. 
August, 1960. The Portugal of Salazar, General Humberto Delgado. 
June, 1961. Salazar and his Empire, Dr. João Cabral. 
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MUSIC— 
THE “HALLE” 
LEONARD F. BEHRENS 


HE Hallé Concerts Society, more popularly known as “the Hallé”, 
is the proprietor of the Hallé Orchestra, sometimes referred to 
endearingly as the “’Allé Band”. Although it owed its inception 

and for many years its existence to the courage and devotion of a German, 
who spent most of his formative years in France, it is a peculiarly British, 
one might say Mancunian, institution. The founder was Sir Charles Hallé, 
born in Hagen, Westphalia, in 1819. In 1836 he moved to Paris to continue 
his studies as a pianist. The revolution of 1848 made life for him im- 
possible, and he moved to London. From there, at the instance of a friend, 
he came to Manchester. The friend, Hermann Leo, was a calico printer, 
who had made Hallé’s acquaintance in Paris during a business trip. “Lego,” 
writes Michael Kennedy (The Hallé Tradition, Manchester University 
Press), “was one of those music-loving businessmen whom Manchester has 
produced for the past 150 years.” In retrospect it seems probable that the 
success of Hallé’s subsequent ventures was made possible by a combination 
of the native love of music in Lancashire with the culture brought in by 
successive waves of Germans and Jews, who came here to trade, but settled 
down and soon became loyal and public-spirited subjects of the Queen. 

Hallé was by profession a pianist and a teacher of the piano; but his 
heart had been set on creating and conducting an orchestra. His chance 
came with the holding of the Art Treasures Exhibition at Old Trafford 
in 1857. Hallé was entrusted with the formation of an orchestra to play 
during the Exhibition, and the experiment was so encouraging that in the 
following year he gave his first series of orchestral concerts in the Free 
Trade Hall. At the end of the series his manager brought him ten three- 
penny bits, the nett profits of his venture. In later years it would have 
comforted those responsible for the concerts to receive anything at all 
on the credit side; but that is a later story. 

From 1858 onwards the concerts continued as Hallé’s private venture. 
He began to worry about the future of his orchestra, and with help of 
friends made plans, which never came to fruition. So it came about that, 
when he died unexpectedly just before the opening of the 1895/6 season, 
there appeared to be nothing to save his orchestra, and it would have dis- 
appeared but for the enterprise of three of Hallé’s friends: two were “‘music- 
loving businessmen” and the third was his manager. This trio undertook 
to continue the concerts on their own responsibility, paying any profits to 
Hallé’s dependants and shouldering the responsibility for any losses. 

Obviously this was not enough: two things were necessary, a conductor 
of outstanding quality to carry on the tradition which Hallé had established, 
and some kind of organization to take over a responsibility which could 
clearly not remain with three Manchester citizens, however public spirited 
they might be. It was three years before the Hallé Concerts were put on- 
fo a firm and promising foundation. First the conductor. The three new 
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proprietors looked round for the greatest living conductor. They found 
him, but he was not free, and indeed to leave an acknowledged pre-eminence 
in Austria and all over the Continent for a provincial capital in England 
aroused in Hans Richter’s mind doubts and difficulties which could not 
easily be resolved. But he came, and he stayed until 1911, when he 
himself felt that he should retire. His contribution completed what Hallé 
had begun, the establishment of one of the great orchestras and the in- 
stitution of a musical tradition and a standard of musical performance, 
which are rarely achieved except by the highly subsidised musical institu- 
tions of the Continent and the USA. 

The original plan for the organization to support the orchestra and the 
concerts was a company registered under the Companies Act, an 
“Association limited by guarantee”, Each member undertook to meet the 
debts of the Society up to a total of 100 pounds; only death, bankruptcy 
or the payment of this sum in advance could release him from this 
obligation. In those days it was not too difficult to find men and women 
who were glad to shoulder this responsibility, though occasionally a member 
would complain when calls were made upon him. But times have changed, 
and, in spite of the reduction in the value of money, there are not many 
citizens who are both willing and able to assume for life a liability of 
100 pounds; and indeed this sort of financial structure is utterly inadequate 
for the requirements of a modern orchestral society. Ventures of this 
kind now look to public institutions, either national or municipal, for the 
necessary support. There are, of course, critics who say bluntly (because 
they are blunt people in more senses than one) that people who want music 
should pay for it themselves, just as those who want football matches pay 
for their own amusement. These, however, are exceptions. 

The whole “scale of operations” has changed out of all recognition. 
The “Hallé Band”, which before the first war gave normally 20 Manchester 
concerts and 20 more in neighbouring towns, is now an orchestra of inter- 
national reputation, giving over 200 public concerts, in addition to other 
performances and the necessary rehearsals. The total expenditure of the 
Society during the last completed year amounted to £183,576. It is a 
matter of pride to the directors of the Society that of every pound of 
income nearly 15 shillings is earned, and only just over five shillings comes 
in as grants from the Arts Council and Local Authorities. There is no 
comparable orchestra in this or, as far as is known, in any other country 
which depends to so small an extent upon public funds. 

But to return to the musical record. During the First World War 
Beecham came to the rescue, and but for him as musical director, the 
dogged determination of the directors and the support of the musical public, 
there is little doubt that Hallé’s venture would have perished together with 
much else of irreplaceable value. After the war came the régime of 
Hamilton Harty, and, when he left in 1933, no permanent conductor was 
appointed, and guest conductors were engaged. These were days of great 
difficulty; perhaps the greatest anxiety was caused to the directors by the 
fall in attendances and the consequent inadequacy of the remuneration of 
the players; for in those days the members of the orchestra were paid a 
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fee for each concert, and the number of concerts dropped to a point at 
which the players were not earning a living wage. In these circumstances 
the BBC North Region took over the Hallé Orchestra, paying the members 
a guaranteed salary, and allowing the Hallé Society to engage the orchestra 
for the limited number of concerts which could be given. The arrange- 
ment was mutually satisfactory and lasted until the outbreak of the second 
war. 

Then everything seemed to happen at once: the Free Trade Hall was 
shattered; members of the orchestra were called into the services; life gener- 
ally was disrupted, and it became questionable whether, in these circum- 
stances, there was a place for orchestral concerts. The Manchester public 
answered the last question: they demanded more concerts and neighbouring 
towns reacted similarly. Instead of looking in vain for audiences, the 
audiences looked in vain for concerts. It was at this point that Sir Malcolm 
Sargent put his vigour and determination at the disposal of the Society. His 
enthusiasm seemed to grow as the stresses of war shifted the orchestra fgom 
halls to theatres, from theatres to cinemas; and Sargent responded by 
declaring his determination to play at street corners, if no other accom- 
modation were available. 2 

But the dilemma of the unsatisfied audiences remained. The Society 
was bound by its agreement with the BBC and could not obtain the services 
of what had been its own orchestra as often as it was required. There 
was one solution, which required an act of almost reckless faith: the 
Committee cabled to John Barbirolli, at the time in the USA, inviting 
him to accept the post of permanent conductor, and at the same time 
issued plans for re-establishing its own orchestra on a permanent basis. 
The miracle happened: Barbirolli came; he created an almost new 
orchestra; and gave his first season in 1943/4. 

The Orchestra celebrated its centenary in 1958: its present organization 
and scope would have been inconceivable to Hallé himself. The members, 
of the Society, who used to provide the necessary financial “cushion” against 
adversity, represent today only a trifling part of the financial strength of the 
Society. The Orchestra is no longer a local “band”, playing in Manchester 
and in the neighbouring towns; it is world-travelled and world-famous. But 
at least two features remain unchanged: the support of the Manchester 
public and the musical policy of the Society. There have always been and 
always will be discussions about the kinds of music which the Society should 
give; there always have been and always will be music lovers who like the 
old and dislike the new, and others who are all for innovation and declare 
themselves bored with what their parents admired. The policy of the 
Hallé Society was begun by Hallé himself and has been continued by 
Richter, Beecham, Harty, Sargent and Barbirolli. It consists of giving a 
mixture, with a balance nicely established, so that the general scheme of 
music throughout the season shall contain both music to keep alive the 
greatness of the old masters and compositions of the contemporaries; not 
too much of the standard works to bore the enthusiasts for modern idioms; 
not too much innovation to shock the less advanced. There would be 
little point in giving concerts which either drove the younger generation 
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away or presented advanced work to half empty halls. Hallé gave the 
works of Brahms, when that “old-fashioned” composer drew hisses from 
his contemporary audiences; modern listeners are more polite and it must 
be admitted that the proportion of what are called “concert-goers”, who 
are anxious to hear new music, even if they do not enjoy it, is increasing 
rapidly. That is a healthy development, which the Hallé Society is anxious 
to foster. 

Contemporary criticism in any of the arts is of questionable value. The 
real test is the test of time and of survival. Hallé had the courage to 
produce works which at the time were not popular; some have perished, 
but some have survived and enthral the descendants of Hallé’s audiences. 
But who among them could have foretold which would live and which 
would die? What is important is that succeeding generations should have 
the opportunity of choosing and should not be denied the choice by the 
prejudices of their elders. At the same time the choice will not be effective 
unless the concerts induce adequate audiences: full houses are desirable 
not only for financial reasons, but also as the jury, which will decide the 
fate of the work of their contemporaries. 





FRENCH PROFILE— 


MADAME DU CHATELET AND HER LOVERS 
- Til. Saint-Lambert 


G. P. GOOCH 


HE last year of the brief life of Madame du Châtelet was the most eventful 
and the most tragic of all. She had parted with her husband long ago. Voltaire 
remained a valued comrade, but he had ceased to count in her emotional life since 
his love affair with his niece, Mme. Denis. Though she delighted in her studies 
there was a void in her heart, and at the age of forty-two it was to be filled by the 
Marquis de Saint-Lambert, ten years younger than herself. Her passionate letters 
to him by every post, sometimes written at two or three in the morning, fill the 
second half of the second volume of her correspondence, published by Theodore 
Besterman, known to all the world as the Editor of Voltaire’s correspondence. 
Never was there a more competent guide, for every letter is accompanied and en- 
riched by a note stating where the original is to be found and supplying the necessary 
information on the persons mentioned. Nowhere in the whole range of literature 
can we find a quicker way into a woman’s heart than in these poignant outpourings, 
filled with ecstasies, reproaches, reconciliations. Her love was to cost her her life. 
Her first surviving letter to her latest lover was written from Cirey in April, 
1748, on her return from the little Court of Stanislas Leczynski, former King of 
Poland, at Lunéville, where St. Lambert held a high position as an officer. Stanis- 
las had been twice elected King of Poland and twice driven out. The later years of 
his stormy career were spent in tranquil studies amid a select circle of friends. 
Though his daughter, Maria, was the wife of Louis XV there was little contact 
between the Courts. Saint-Lambert, like most other French nobles, had a mistress, 
Mme. de Boufflers, who had also found favour in the eyes of Stanislas. That, 
however, was no bar in a loose age to further adventures, and the ladies of the 
aristocracy claimed the same freedom to seek their pleasures. In the case of Mme. 
du Chatelet and the Marquis de Saint-Lambert it must have been love at first sight, 
at any rate on her side. Her first surviving letter to him on returning home from a 
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visit to the Court of Stanislas reveals the place he already filled in her heart. “It 
would be very imprudent of me to write you a second letter before I hear from you; 
but if I do not write today you would have no letter on Monday. If you are worthy 
of my love you will start on Tuesday and arrive on Thursday or Friday.” Instruc- 
tions follow how to find her home. “Mon Dieu, how beautiful Cirey will look to 
me when you are here. I am writing a line to Mme. de Boufflers but do pretend 
that you have not heard from me. Do you see what a little sheet I have chosen to 
make sure that it will be a little letter? If I let my heart speak it would not be so 
short, and perhaps you would not merit all it would have-had to tell you. I am 
resolved not to love you more than I should, but I fear I shall be wasting my efforts 
and that I shall love you beyond your deserts.” 

The next letter expresses the first of many subsequent doubts whether it was not 
all too good to be true, for St. Lambert had evidently spoken of business matters 
requiring attention. “J don’t know if you will have the cruelty to deceive me, but 
I feel it will be impossible! If you knew what important matters I have put off in 
Paris for the uncertain hope of a visit you would realise that where there’s a will 
there’s a way. I don’t tell you in this letter that I love you, but I am sure you would 
be sorry if you let me go to Paris. It is up to you to lose a heart which will be yours 
for life if you so desire. Let me know definitely when you will reach Cirey. °Of 
course it is preposterous on my part to wish to dispute you with the most amiable 
of women, but it is not my fault.” A third and much longer letter in quick succession 
thanked him for the tenderest he had yet written. 

“I have written by every post,” she replied. “Forgive me my suspicions, which I 
regret. You have been in love with the most amiable of women, yet you have never 
loved. I deserve less than her to be loved, and yet I can’t be happy unless you love 
me more. I can only exist through you, and by fighting the attraction for you I 
have learned its power. Why do you say I am apt to take attractions for passions? 
I swear to you that I have only known one attraction. You are the only person who 
has made me feel I am still capable of loving. If you love me as I desire and deserve, 
there will remain nothing but to thank love itself. This is a tender letter but it is 
not so tender as my heart. Believe me I love you more than I say.” She writes as if 
Voltaire had been nothing to her, though they had worked and lived together for 
fifteen years. 

At this point, at the end of April or the beginning of May, 1748, the Editor places 
the only surviving letter of Saint-Lambert to his adoring friend. “I’ve received the 
treasures I expected on Wednesday and had the joy of them on my journey. Here 
am I, my dear love, in a place where I have less of the precious liberty which becomes 
more precious day by day. The King (Stanislas) has received me with his usual 
kindness, and of all the Court circle he is the one I like most. I am resolved to 
devote my time to him alone, and only. to go on my travels for the sake of my 
health. To return to your letter, I must have been very down to write you only 
four words the day I left you. I wanted to repeat what you always hear from me 
and also to express all my regrets. Be sure, dear love, they have never been so 
keen, so sincere, and less capable of being weakened by dissipations. The route was 
tiring but did not divert my thoughts from you. All the dissipations offered me 
were rejected owing to my regrets and my habitual melancholy which increases 
when absent from you. My life is difficult, but I feel comforted when I remind 
myself that you love me and I tell myself you are with me. My dear love, tell me all 
about the conduct of your husband, about your amusements, about everything. 
I never took a more passionate or more tender interest in all you are, all you feel 
and do, all you are and may become. Take care of your health, refresh yourself 
frequently, and remember the great maxim ‘all that excites one makes one old, all 
that refreshes makes one young.’ Oh! If you knew what a treasure you are to me 
you would take care of yourself. Be assured that all the vivid and delicious impres- 
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sions I have received of you are stored in my heart and indeed augmented. Be sure 
that you alone can make me happy. My tenderness will never wane.” 

Her next letter, dated 4th May, mirrors her almost pathological excitement a 
few hours after the ecstasy of a brief visit. “Well, here am I alone in this sad 
chateau which this morning was for me the most delicious of places. I intended to 
write all I felt since leaving you. You will see that the joy of the armistice and the 
pain of being separated from you fill my heart with such sorrow and such joy that 
it succumbs under the different movements which are rending it. But I am dying 
of weariness and have not the strength to write, only to love. Tell me when you 
are home if they know about your journey. I don’t think it will leak out here. 
Above all, tell me how you are, for my disquietude stifles every other feeling. I hope 
you will tell me everything going on in your heart which I adore and without which 
I can no longer live. My letter strikes me as very cold compared to what I feel for 
you, but I am dead and I only exist by your love. Write to me in Paris as you feel 
about me, comfort a soul which is yours without reserve, fill with joy a heart which 
idolises you. If you love me I can bear everything, even your absence which is the 
greatest of evils.” 

Five days later she confessed that her fate was sealed. “Al my distrust of your 
character and all my resolution against love have failed to guarantee me against 
your inspiration. I no longer try to combat it, for I feel it would be useless. Our 
time at Nancy has increased it in a degree at which I am surprised myself. Far 
from reproaching myself, I feel extreme pleasure in loving you, and that alone can 
alleviate your absence. I am quite satisfied with you when we are alone together, 
but not with the effect of my departure on you. You know keen desires but not 
yet love. I feel sure that you will be gayer and wittier today at Lunéville than ever, 
and this worries me. If you can only love feebly, if your heart cannot give itself 
without reserve to dwell on me exclusively, to love me without limits and beyond 
measure, what will you make of mine? AI these thoughts torment me, and occupy 
me unceasingly. No doubt you will write to me, but you will wish I was less demand- 
ing. I shall get four lines, and they will be aneffort. I fear your mind may care more 
for a joke than your heart for a tender sentiment. My thoughts, my struggles, my 
feelings prove that I love you more than J should. Come to Cirey and prove me 
wrong. Yet when I think of your behaviour to me at Nancy and of all your sacrifices 
for me, and all the marks of love you have shown me, I feel it is unjust to say any- 
thing except that I love you, and this feeling effaces all others. If you don’t come 
to Cirey I shall be inconsolable; I can’t repent of asking since you love me.” 

In the absence of Saint-Lambert’s replies we can only guess their nature, but 
they were not always what she expected. “I shall expect you at Cirey if you really 
wish to come, though you don’t desire anything very strongly. Without this proof 
of your love (the cancellation of a visit to Italy) which you blamed me so strongly 
for demanding, I could not have believed in your love. I attach to this word very 
different ideas from yours, and I am afraid that in using the same language we 
do not understand each other. Yet I recall your behaviour to me at Nancy.” 

At the end of May the loving woman had an easy task in answering a rebuke 
because an expected letter had not arrived. “Why are you always suspecting me? 
Can I forget? I swear I have written to you by every post. My heart is full of you 
and can’t think of anything else. I have so little ambition and am such a philosopher 
in everything which does not concern my heart that I would have given up every- 
thing but for the desire to live with you which has kept up my spirits. Nothing 
matters to me except my heart. I can bear all unpleasantness and can do everything 
in order to see you and live with you. That is more certain than your constancy. 
And now after reassuring you I must have a grumble. You write me such an un- 
loving letter, more cruel than anything except a dismissal. It is not pleasant when 
someone treats his mistress so cavalierly and is so ready to abandon her. However, 
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you might wrong me I could never write you such a letter. After this experience 
put any delay down to the post. You should love me much more, but I found you 
love me much less and I was wrong to love you so much. My heart is a thousand 
times more tender than you think, and my words, however passionate they may be, 
are a feeble expression of my feelings. My plan is to rejoin you in July, to explain 
to M. Voltaire that it is essential for my interests that you come to Cirey and then 
to pass my whole life with you at Lunéville or Cirey, and, for your sake to forget 
the rest of the world. You have not told me whether they knew of your visit to 
Cirey. It is all the same to me. Only tell me one thing, that you love me. Tell me so 
again and again. Even then it will not be often enough for my happiness. I adore 
you and love you to madness. M. de Voltaire could not get over it and thought me 
absolutely crazy. So Iam. If you only love me reply. I am very wise if your heart 
is worthy of mine, I adore you.” 

How much did Mme. de Boufflers know of what her lover was doing? Enough 
at any rate to be jealous. “I am greatly worried,” wrote Mme. du Châtelet on 
5th June, “by what you tell me of your quarrel with Mme. de Boufflers, and of 
the explanations you had and of your fear of a break between her and me. You 
know if I have the slightest self-reproach on her account, if my friendship has fajled 
a single moment, if she could not have heard every word I have said to you about 
her. Though you do not believe in my friendship for her, my words do not exaggerate 
my feelings. I love her with all the tenderness I show her, so I am alarmed by even 
the shadow of a rupture. I should be grieved by the loss or even the diminution of 
her friendship.” 

A long letter from Paris, dated 16th June, was full of shrill complaints. ‘You 
have driven me to desperation and almost made me die of grief. You have written 
me harsh and wounding things just when I looked to you for consolation. You 
make it quite clear that you do not love me any more and regret you ever did. 
My only fault towards you, for which you have never ceased to reproach me, is 
that I loved you too ardently and was too eager to pass my life with you. You are 
so changeable. After your letter today the next may tell me you are trying to forget 
me and succeeding in the attempt. I confess I often wish I had never loved you. 
No doubt it is quite easy for you to revive my attraction for you and it would be 
difficult to destroy it. I try to find resources in my courage, my philosophy, and 
above all in my studies if you abandonme. My feelings last, and everything leaves 
profound traces in my heart. You have written me such cruel letters, above all 
the last but one. It was really unpardonable; but that of today almost makes up 
for it and I see only your love. You have much to repair and it is your fault if I 
don’t love you as I could. Find some way of passing your life with me and soon 
you will see I shall quickly be consoled.” 

The flood of reproaches for harshness or apathy continued throughout the 
summer and autumn, but passion proved stronger than resentment. “TI love you 
to madness,” she wrote at the opening of 1749, “and J spend my time weeping over 
your infidelity. The more I love you the less you love me. Yet I won’t reproach 
you today. I only wish to adore you more every day, for you’ve brought me back 
to life. You have only written me four letters in ten days. I should like to return 
the passages which displease me, but they are so mixed up with tender and abusing 
passages that I cannot separate them. Have I a moment of pleasure or happiness 
far from you? I wish you could have looked into my heart when I read your words, 
Ma chère maitresse.” 

Her love was her life, but she had not bargained for maternity, and when the 
blow fell there was absolute consternation. Curiously enough the first surviving 
confession is in a letter to the maitresse en titre of her lover, Mme. de Boufflers. 
“I must tell you my unhappy secret,” she writes from Paris on Sth April, “I know 
you will keep it, though it will not be for long. I am pregnant and you can imagine 
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my confusion. I am anxious about my health and my life. How absurd it is for a 
woman to have a child after seventeen years. I am troubled for my son. I am not 
telling him at present, fearing to injure his prospects. I think I am in the fourth 
month, but there is nothing to show and I have felt no movement. You feel how 
I count on your friendship to help me in this situation. It will be hard not to see 
you during my confinement? How can it take place at Lunéville with all the em- 
barrassment there? I don’t know if the King would wish it and if he will allow me 
the little apartment of the Queen I used to occupy. Tell me if you approve. M. du 
Châtelet wishes it and I still more.” 

She enclosed a copy of this letter to her lover and added: “I have written to 
Mme. de Boufflers who at bottom has a good heart. I could not think of lying in 
at Paris alone and without you. You are not enough worried by the position you 
have got me into, and the cruel pains you have caused me. You are happier than 
I, for you can’t doubt the infinite tenderness of my heart and I have doubts about 
yours. You don’t answer my letters or my heart. At Plombiéres you write me 
twice or thrice a day and now so little and so short. I ask only to love me and tell 
me so every day and several times a day. You do not feel the need to write, but I 
doù. 

Her last letter to her lover, dated 31st August, 1749, was in the minor key, for 
fear of her approaching confinement amounted almost to a presentiment of death. 
“You little know me if you think I can be happy if I do not hear from you for two 
days. If I am with you I bear my condition with patience, but when you go I see 
everything in dark clouds. I am in such pain that I should not be surprised to be 
confined in the night. I should be very upset, though I know it would give you 
pleasure. J wrote you eight pages today. I am so depressed that I should be terrified 
if I listened to my presentiments.” 

One week later she died in giving birth to a stillborn child, and Voltaire was at 
her side. 


Les Lettres de la Marquise du Châtelet. Publigées par Theodore Besterman. 
Vol. I. 1733-1739. Vol. II. 1740-1749. Institut et Musée Voltaire, Les Délices, 
Geneva. 
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HISTORY— 


C. V. WEDGWOOD AND HER HISTORIOGRAPHY 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


Y THE TIME she was twelve years old, Cicely Veronica Wedgwood reports 

in her first book of essays, Velvet Studies, her writing had grown into moun- 

tains of paper and showed no signs of ever stopping. She became a self-ordained 

Shakespeare who discovered history through the drama, or more precisely, the 
dramatis personae—‘‘characters in order of their appearance.” 

“There was a special kind of writing pad called “The Mammoth’, two hundred 
pages. . ., under my now practised pencil Mammoths disappeared in a twinkling. “You 
should write history’, my father said, hoping to put on a brake. ‘Even a bad writer may 
be a useful historian.’ It was damping, but it was sense. It was, after all, unlikely that 
{T would ever be Shakespeare.” 

Along with the exhilarating stimulus of Shakespeare, Miss Wedgwood discovered 
the treasures of poetry and painting. Her youthful dream of becoming a second 
Bard of Avon, her early delight in Shelley, Herrick and Coleridge; Galahad, 
Theseus, the Percy and the Douglas; the opulence of Rubens and the mysteries pf 
Zurbaron, account for the varied wealth of her own writings. 

In the theatre a good director should know about architecture, painting, dancing, 
fencing, as well as the classics of the theatre; above all, he must know about 
people—how and why they behave as they do. It is no different for the historian. 
Deciphering documents, listing sources and authorities is mere historical choreo- 
graphy. The dramatis personae are the touchstone. 

“If poetry and colour and shape have all been important to me, it is evidently in that 
initial Dramatis Personae that the ultimate reason lies. For human life is essentially 
dramatic; it is born and exists in conflict, conflict between men, conflict between men and 
circumstances, or a conflict within the confines of a single human skull. This conflict is 
the core of every development in time. It is this conflict with which all life is bound up 
and on which is poised the whole powerful and awful potentiality of human endeavour. 
In the individual conflict lies the first reason for those mysterious abstracts, economic 
trends and social movements, which in our text-books are apt to become disembodied 
concepts. The individual—stupendous and beautiful paradox—is at once infinitesimal 

. dust and the cause of all things.’ 

With more highly developed perceptions than many historians, C. V. Wedgwood 
has an awareness of the conflict of the drama, the chiaroscuro of painting and the 
philosophy of poetry. She says in her most recent collection of essays, Truth and 
Opinion, that “poetic truth is too effective to be challenged by mere historic truth.” 

Miss Wedgwood demonstrates in everything she has written, the harmonious 
relationship of history to the graphic as well as the written arts. And it seems to 
this reader, she has neither compromised the one, nor obfuscated the other. 


i. METHOD 


In the writing of history the accepted requisites are sound research, readability 
and a point of view. There is another requirement-—-the transmutation of dead, 
archivistic data into an animate person, place or situation. On this debatable 
ground, so often termed—and rightly—“popularization”, C. V. Wedgwood has 
found the modus operandi. 

“Le poète doit sortir objets et sentiments de leurs voiles et de leurs brumes, les montrer 
soudain, si nus et si vite, que Phomme a peine les reconn@itre. Ils le frappent alors avec leur 
jeunesse, comme s'ils n étalent jamais devenus des vieillards officiels’ 

In The King’s War, The King’s Peace, and The Thirty Years War, not only is the 
canvas large—-1637-1647 for the first two books, 1618-1648 for the third——but the 
themes are hopelessly confused as to cause, effect, augury and outcome. There is 
an England at war with herself, and the tottering Holy Roman Empire at war with 
nearly all Europe. Hero, villain, queen and harlot, sprawling formlessly, have been 
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fitted by Miss Wedgwood into a well-ordered, lively spectacle. She has found the 
via media between dim palimpsest fact and the human beings of history. Her 
Thirty Years War is no grab-bag of battles and treaties, intrigue and infamy; it is a 
story judiciously sorted out, piercingly examined, and found wanting, ergo, human. 
Miss Wedgwood’s wit and humour are no tour de force, no pyrotechnical display to 
“liven” up historical facts, but as much a part of her story as the data itself. 

In The Thirty Years War one can smell the gunpowder, see the blood-soaked fields 
and streets, and shudder at the gargantuan cruelty of archduke, elector and king. 
That way lies sensationalism, the prudent and timorous scholar will complain. That 
way could lie sensationalism, but Miss Wedgwood, far from side-stepping or 
plunging into this scene of death and destruction, has transmuted the horrors and 
catastrophes into a vivid picture of man’s inhumanity to man. 

’ The King’s Peace has an ominous surface calm. Above the tidular ebb and flow of 
Divine Right and the growing pains of Parliament, the aloof, deluded Charles I 
rides serenely. The writer shows how with the stubbornness and inflexibility of a 
humourless and not very intelligent king, Charles was blindly and inexorably 
weaving his own web of disaster. Again Miss Wedgwood peoples her canvas with 
theehigh and the low, the mores and penates of that particular seventeenth century 
scene, with a three-dimensional vividness. Perhaps ambient best describes one of the 
chief characteristics of her writing. 

Miss Wedgwood also uses a smaller and equally telling palette. She has written 
several biographies; Strafford, Oliver Cromwell, Montrose and William the Silent. 
The Montrose and Cromwell biographies, were written for Collins’ Brief Lives and 
Duckworth’s Great Lives series respectively. This capsuling of history is an invita- 
tion to a kind of “digest”? kiss of death. Not many historians survive as historians 
when they undertake to concoct the soothing syrup of popularization. Or, if they 
manage to avoid this Turkish Delight, most of them turn the other cheek of cold, 
pulseless stringency. Through some happy alchemy Miss Wedgwood has managed 
to escape both syrup and severity, and her historical tranches de vie read well and 
ring true. This alchemy would seem to be the result of the application of a superb 
literary style to historical content. 

William the Silent contains a Brueghelesque humour and grotesqueness which 
contrast sharply with the lush laburnum of the Prince of Orange’s early manhood. 
The incredible anguish of the Netherlands under the Spanish Inquisition seems but 
an amplification of the Prince’s own personal tragedy. The canvas is crowded with 
animated, colourful detail—sieges, sports, conferences, costumes, are brightly 
limned, and the sixteenth century moves against a fateful background of billowing 
blood and fire. 

“For it was a hard and desperate task to restore the self-respect of a people borne 
down by apparently inescapable doom, to fight a great power with such small instruments, 
and to fight it for five years without hope and alone. It was a strange, almost a unique 
thing to be the idol of a nation and to remain uncorrupted, to be oneself the guardian of 
the people’s rights sometimes against the emotional impulse of the people themselves. . . 
he [William] sought not to impose his own will on the embryo nation, but to let the 
nation create and form itself. He belonged in spirit to an earlier, a more generous and 
more cultured age. . . But he belonged also to a later age; his deep and genuine interest 
in the people he ruled, his faith in their development, his toleration, his convinced 
belief in government by consent—all these reach out from the mediaeval world towards 
a wider time.’ 

The reader shares every public and private agony. In this biography, William of 
Nassau, in his unassuming and humble fashion, seems more epic than the swash- 
bucklers of history. His story is all the more moving because of the writer’s gift 
of control and containment. 

In contrast to the anguished document of William the Silent, Montrose is a 
ballad of seventeenth century Scottish derring-do. Like the red deer of the high- 
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lands, James Graham, Earl of Montrose, slipped through glen and over crag, 
fighting for Charles I. A figure of high romance (and certainly a more contributive 
one than Bonny Prince Charlie of a century later), Montrose, whose hero was 
Alexander the Great, wrote poetry as well as living it. On the fly-leaf of his copy 
of Caesar’s Commentaries, he wrote: 
“If Caesar’s paragon I cannot be 
Yet shall I soar in thoughts as high as he.’’ 

Miss Wedgwood has given us a lively picture of this gallant Scotsman whose 
“pinions never loved the middle air.” 

In her succinct biography of Cromwell Miss Wedgwood writes: 

“The essential interest of Cromwell lies in his resemblance to the average man only 
with a greater grandeur, so that to read his political struggle is to see the ordinary life 
magnified and ennobled. 

“Cromwell’s career illustrates the irreconcilable contradiction between ethics and 
politics, between the right and the expedient, which is the eternal problem of the states- 
man... He who had drawn the sword to save England from her enemies, kept it 
drawn to save her from her friends. 

“He was so consumed by an intense, narrow, burning patriotism, so closely inter- 
woven with his personal religion that he could not distinguish one from the other. 
Both contributed to an over-powering moral self-confidence.’” + 
Miss Wedgwood has successfully effected the transmutation of documentary 

evidence into historical literature. Along with Burckhardt, Neale and Mattingly— 
to name the first historians who come to mind in this connection—C. V. Wedgwood 
creates an atmosphere, an ambience peculiar to the period about which she writes. 
She molds her interpretation in high relief, and it is molded with humanity, humour 
and perception., 


2. THEORY 
“The perception of form in history gave me I suppose the first discoverer’s excitement. 
I caught it at once with all its old enchantment, when I found in Maitland the whole 
architecture of a period built up from the analysis of its detail. It is the excitement which 
comes again, sudden and spasmodic, at those rewarding moments when—after long 
study—the logic of an incomprehensible situation suddenly becomes clear. With the 
discovery of form in history came the parallel recognition that truth has more than 
one face.’”® 
Miss Wedgwood neatly disperses Froude’s trumpet voluntary about written 
history as “a voice sounding across the centuries the laws of right and wrong”. 
She believes that, on the contrary, “the human personality—-real or remembered, 
actual or imagined—cannot be left out of the record of the past, or treated as a mere 
ornamentation of no structural importance in the story of mankind. It is the 
incalculable element, both in itself and in its results . . . I believe you cannot 
judge what a man did until you know what he was. Personality is not a surface 
thing; it is the very core of character.’’® 

Miss Wedgwood observes that historical scholars do not know or care who 
uses their findings, nor are they concerned with the ultimate outcome of their 
researching. 

“The final results arise not from the nature of the material but from the depravity of 
human beings; and historical research of the truly scholastic kind is not connected with 
human beings at all. It is a pure study, like higher mathematics, ’™® 
Fourteen years later, in Truth and Opinion, Miss Wedgwood solidifies her earlier 

theories. Pointing out that the reader of poetry or novels is left by the writer to make 
his own deductions, to think about what he has read, why should the historian 
treat his reader as a cretin who lacks the mental energy or the imagination to grasp 
the historian’s message? 

“I cannot feel that it is the function of the historian to do all the thinking for his 
public. If history is educational—and I have a vested interest in believing it to be-— 
it must be an education in thinking not merely in remembering.” 
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In Truth and Opinion, the accumulated wealth of the arts and of literature in the 
historical background is refined more precisely in the reappraisal and retelling of the 
past. “Ultimately the understanding of the past, in so far as it is achieved at all, 
has to be independently achieved, by a sustained effort of the imagination working 
on a personal accumulation of knowledge and experience.” 

Miss Wedgwood believes that history is not a moral tale, that the result of 
recording it without comment is to emphasise its worst side: “the defeat of the weak 
by the strong, the degeneration of ideals, the corruption of institutions, the triumph 
of intelligent self-interest.” 

That scholars have just cause for criticising the literary gift in historians, Miss 
Wedgwood readily admits. Stylistic tangents, however beautiful in concept and 
expression, can distort the historic truth by sacrificing accuracy to sheer aesthetics. 
Certainly a “literary” historian can come a cropper, but so can the historian who 
writes badly and accurately. 

Style and sensibility are more than merely gracious adjuncts to be cultivated as a 
side line by the historian. ““They are valuable to him not only in the final task of 
communicating his thought to the reading public, but from the inception of his 
work; they will guide, help, and illuminate the whole process of historical inquiry.” 

The understanding of truth and its communication by means of art should be 
the constant and paramount problem of every writer. This relationship may seem 
very limited for the historian, but it is certainly a challenging one. Some say that 
art has no place in history, i.e., the reporting of the truth, but Miss Wedgwood feels 
that “within the limitations of our human condition, truth is not apprehensible, 
nor can it be communicated to another person without the help of art. . . Simply 
to apprehend a fact intelligently and intelligibly requires a degree of art.’ 

Both to Croce and his English disciple, Collingwood, an historic fact is meaning- 
ful only if one can re-think the thought that created it. In order to capture the 
kernel of truth then, an historian must be first creative, and his scope of under- 
standing deepens or lessens his understanding of this thought. The second act of 
communication is creative-—his power to convey its meaning to others. 

The process is no different from that of any writer dealing with reality. The 
novelist’s material can be adapted, invented, as long as it stems from authentic 
experience: the historian, dealing as he does with events which have occurred 
independently of him, attempts to describe them, re-establish them accurately. 
Even though his material had at one time a “separate existence in itself, it exists for 
him only as he is able to re-think it.” 

In quoting G. M. Young’s remark about what a “‘passionate apprehension of 
form” is to the painter, a “passionate apprehension of process is to the historian,” 
Miss Wedgwood speaks of the danger of this obsession with process. The historian 
is lothe to relinquish a well-established, satisfactory pattern. Some do fall into the 
novelist’s tender trap of eliminating what they do not want to see. But, Miss 
Wedgwood cautions, “‘the historian’s sense of form should never be so strong that 
he cannot modify the shape into which he has cast his material when new 
evidence compels him to do so.”13 

It is evident throughout her writings that Miss Wedgwood cannot talk about 
history without including poetry. Not only in writing about history, but in her 
approach to history does Erato happily commingle with Clio. The historian must, 
however, as Miss Wedgwood points out, realise that, unlike the poet or dramatist, 
he is on a short and inflexible tether. The historian cannot suppress or invent; he 
can move only within well-defined confines, as Sir Philip Sidney said, “captive 
to the truth of a foolish world.” 

“Not only is he captive to the truth of a foolish world, but he is captive to a truth he 
can never fully discover, and yet he is forbidden by his conscience and his training from 
inventing it.’’14 
Personal judgments, wavering as they may be, do not excuse the historian from 
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the utmost application of his critical opinion and scholarship. If he begs these 
issues, he is, indeed, an intellectual traitor. 

The nature of historical material is immutable, and the “historian insofar as he 
stands or wishes to stand within the bounds of literature at all, has the same task 
as that of the creative artist. He is not to judge and prophesy and create systems, 
but within the limits allowed to him, to illuminate the human soul.” 

“Historians should always draw morals. If the accurate, judicious and highly-trained 
fail to do so, the unscrupulous and unqualified will do it for them, and the deluded 
public will listen gaping to false but more emphatic prophets,” 


3. CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORIOGRAPHY 


To evaluate, or attempt to evaluate a living writer is an effort fraught with snares: 
no matter how circumspect, how reasonable, the critic’s judgment is bound to be 
““sicklied o'er” with the pale cast of propinquity. No appraisal can have lasting 
validity without perspective, and one cannot have a completely uncluttered perspec- 
tive when standing in the middle of the very present forest. Even so, I should like to 
point out how Miss Wedgwood’s contribution to historiography, its meaning and 


nature, is a harmonious integration of theory and practice. 
@ 


Discipline and Imagination 

Miss Wedgwood has not elected to follow the fairly common feminine path of 
“microcosmographie, a peece of the World Discovered,” as John Earle subtitled 
his collection of seventeenth century types. Her writings, far from being a “‘descrip- 
tion of the little world,” are penetrating studies’of a large world, full of the telling 
glance and characterising detail. Nor has she chosen a simple area of history—the 
Thirty Years War, the Civil Wars and the rise of the Dutch Republic. Even Mon- 
trose, while relatively minor in Caroline England, is not treated as a minor type, 
nor overblown, heroic though he was, to Colossus proportions. Richelieu is 
lucidly portrayed, and with him, seventeenth century France: 

“Richelieu achieved only what was necessary to achieve. Moreover, he was not a 
creative statesman for he invented nothing new. Instead he selected, as occasion dictated, 
such elements as already existed in the French state, and strengthened these at the ex- 
pense of others. 

“His greatness lay in his clear-sighted opposition to the hostile elements which checked 
the emergence of the French nation-state. . . France, as a monarchy, might have decayed 
inwardly as Spain decayed through the rigidity and corruption of the monarchic govern- 
ment... 

“The history of France during the life of Richelieu and even under the administration 
of Richelieu is a subject of infinite depth and complexity; yet that small part of it which 
is contained in the life and acts of Richelieu is a microcosm of the whole, so essentially 
was he of France and of his time.” 

In her final chapter, “The Testament of Richelieu”, Miss Wedgwood neatly 
accounts for the Cardinal’s credits and debits. The ledger is drawn up honestly 
and impartially. 

“He left France a conscious nation; he left France efficiently governed and equipped 
for peace and war. . 

“Yet Richelieu’s creation was an artificial system, not a natural growth rooted in the 
past history of France. . . He deliberately rejected and selected always with the idea of 
government from above... 

“Richelieu built for France the stable and powerful monarchy which gave her a long 
pre-eminence among nations... But the stable and powerful monarchy failed in its 
office, had not the power of change and renewal, and became corrupt and irresponsible. 
And when it fell its fall embittered and contaminated French politics to this day.”’4® 


Ambience 

The quality of climate, the colour of the period are two of Miss Wedgwood’s 
chief contributions to historical writing. Good novelists generally have ambience 
of a sort; great ones always do. It is not merely a matter of making an Elizabethan 
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hawker shout “Cherry Ripe!’ to create the mood of sixteenth century London; 
any middling scrivener can do that. The isolated details are easy to come by; 
jerkins and doublets, dagger and dalmatic, and “‘zounds!”’ to all! The abysmal 
truth is that such collections of period paste pass for “historical’’ writing. Let 
them be consigned to the novel—if they must appear at all. In history it is the 
unspoken, the implied that brings colour and life to the uncompromising data. 

Miss Wedgwood achieves ambience by working from the inside to the outside; 
she does not list traits and tones; she does not describe. Her way is through sugges- 
tion and analytic phrase. Note her comment on Charles I: 

“The ideal was constantly before his eyes but the intellectual and aesthetic fashion of 
the day, strongly bent towards allegory, obscured the practical difficulties of the task. 
The King lived in a world of poetic illusions and could not but be affected by them. 

‘ .. A young poet [Edmund Waller] . .. cried out: 
‘What’s she, so late from Penhurst come, 
More gorgeous than the mid-day sun 
That all the world amazes? 
Sure ’tis some angel from above 
Or "tis the Cyprian Queen of Love 
m Attended by the Graces.’ 

But it was only the Lady Dorothy Sidney with the usual duenna and waiting women. 

“The allegorical trick in poetry and compliment insensibly spreads to other things 
and becomes almost a habit of mind. The King seemed sometimes to treat adminstra- 
tion and politics as though the peace and contentment of the realm were indeed assured 
because, at his Christmas revels, a golden chariot upon a white cloud had descended 
against the heavenly backcloth bearing Peace. 

“The unseemly, the ludicrous, the merely human were excluded from his {Charles's} 
public life, and almost all his life was public. Even when he had a hunting accident it 
was of a high, dramatic kind.’?” 

It is a gradual focussing of an all-inclusive eye that produces the right conduct. 
of the Wedgwood ambience. The golden chariot on a white cloud dropping gently 
“against the heavenly backcloth bearing Peace” gives one a vivid glimpse of the. 
mood of King and of the country in the 1630s. Allegory, illusion, and a frosty 
disdain of sovereign and court for the fuming Parliament and complaining citizenry 
—-the stage has been set by a master régisseur; owls huddle on every post. 

Miss Wedgwood once said in a BBC broadcast that “‘without discipline, historical 
material cannot be properly used, but without imagination it cannot be used at all.” 
It is abundantly evident that her writing effectively illustrates this remark. 


Humour and Humanity 

There is a school of history that cannot concede a place for wit and humour 
in writing about the past: it is considered a flagrant violation of sound scholarship, 
rather like laughing out loud during a church service at something which is genuinely 
funny. This is supposed to be irreverent, when actually it is merely an ordinary 
human response. The school of Non-Humour piously ignores the obvious com- 
ponents of history—people. It is they that are the flesh and bones, not treaties, 
battles, or parliamentary debates. 

Miss Wedgwood completely repudiates the Non-Humour School by her com- 
ment that history is the “fragmentary record of the often inexplicable actions of 
innumerable bewildered human beings, set down and interpreted according to 
their own limitations by other human beings, equally bewildered.” 

I have mentioned how her history of The Thirty Years War gathers up the tangled 
skeins of cause and effect, law and intrigue, and makes a cohesive whole out of this. 
mélange; how The King’s Peace and The King’s War were blueprints of ominous 
calm and agonising upheaval. Now we come to Poetry and Politics Under the 
Stuarts and find a delightful comment on a masque of Samuel Daniel’s: 

“_ .. Twelve goddesses descended one by one, and uttered in turn sage quatrains about 
peace, concord, unity, prosperity and sea-power. In this lightly didactic masque [The 
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Vision of Twelve Goddesses] the queen, blonde, empty-headed Anne of Denmark, elected 
` to present Pallas Athene, a choice of part which would. have made her husband smile if 
he had been listening.’’?5 

It is not often possible to quote isolated ENE of Miss Wedgwood’s humour; 
the ascending and descending action is too closely correlated for excerpting, and the 
nuances would be lost. But as a parting shaft of Wedgwood wit, I submit this: 

“When a philosopher historian of the scope and vision of Professor Toynbee arises 
to suggest an over-all pattern, the specialist scholars who are writhing like Laocoon in the 
toils of their more detailed research, wrench themselves free of their devouring doubts 
for just long enough to shoot him as full of arrows as St. Sebastian.’’?® 
Miss Wedgwood has made, however, two statements which should be clarified. 

She says that human personality cannot be left out of the record of the past} or 
treated as mere ornamentation; yet in the same paragraph (see page 212, above), 
she writes that history is a “school of moral judgment”. In Truth and Opinion she 
remarks that “history is not a moral tale”. If history is not a moral tale, how can it 
be a “school of moral judgment?” Unless she has a special meaning for “‘tale” and 
“school”, perhaps Miss Wedgwood’s “tale” is told out of “school”. Calling 
history a “school of moral judgment” sounds about as specific as calling life the 
“school of hard knocks”. > 

To return to Personality in History and the statement about personality not being 
a “surface thing”, but “‘the very core of character”, Miss Wedgwood writes: ““There 
can be no moral judgment until we know where we are about personality: and if 
history is not a school of moral judgment I do not know what its purpose is.” 

It is the word “school” that seems ill chosen. True, history during the late 
eighteenth and during the nineteenth centuries became a bastion of sermons and 
ethical signposts; perhaps Miss Wedgwood means that history is not a sermon, 
j.e., a moral tale, but that it is a “court’’—rather than a “school’’—-where moral 
judgment should be impartially administered. 

In contrast to this uncertain premise Miss Wedgwood has defined style and form 
to end all doubts on the subject. 

“The distinction between style and form is not always clearly made in practice. Style 
is the surface manner of presentation, the use of words, the shaping of sentences and 
paragraphs; form is the structure underlying, the ground plan and conception of the book. 
It is certainly better if a historian has both, but he can, and often does do without style. 
He cannot do without form, for if his writing is formless his book ceases to be art and 
ceases to be history—it becomes a mere catalogue of statements, dry insignificant bricks 
without mortar.’’*° 


Conclusion 

The bulk of Miss Wedgwood’s writings has been most briefly examined: what, 
then is her contribution to historiography ? 

By being a populariser par excellence, she has furthered the knowledge of and 
interest in history, both panoramic and particular; she has successfully routed the 
flamboyant motley of the usual populariser by her subtlety of style and a durable, 
flexible form. Miss Wedgwood has not pre-digested, nor sweetened history; nor 
has she adopted the patronising air of the unsure ignoramus or desiccated scholar. 
She has, indeed, found a satisfactory and satisfying via media which is not a com- 
promise with history, but a re-creation of it. 

Some historical writings are only for reference, not for the pleasure of reading. 
They are the walls and roof; they form a serviceable but empty house. C. V. 
Wedgwood has also furnished her house, and with integrity and distinction. 

New York 3. 
1 London: Jonathan Cape, 1946, p.10. 
23 p. 13. 
3 London: Collins, 1960, p. 100. 
Footnotes concluded on Page 207 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


ASSESSMENT OF THE CHINDIT CAMPAIGN 


History of the Second World War; The War Against Japan, Vol. 3. Major General 
Woodburn Kirby. H.M. Stationery Office. £3 3s. Od. 


This volume, the third in a series of five, based as before on British and Japanese 
records, recounts events between August, 1943, and August, 1944. It is 
mainly concerned with the story of the British and American Forces in South-East 
Asia, but events in China and the Pacific are related in sufficient detail to enable the 
reader to follow the strategy of the war as a whole. 


By the end of August, 1943, the pattern of the war in the Pacific was beginning 
to take shape. In every area the Americans had regained the initiative in the North 
Pacific. In May, 1942, the British Forces in Burma had been compelled to with- 
draw into India after a brief campaign. Early in the year a long range penetration 
brigade known as the Chindits, under command of Brigadier Wingate, had pene- 
trated deep into Burma. Unfortunately, when Wingate was returning to his head- 
quarters, the American bomber in which he was flying crashed in the mountains 
west of Imphal. His sudden death came as a shock to the British and caused 
jubilation among the Japanese. His complete confidence in his ability to develop 
his theories for success, his unusual plan and his enthusiasm captured the imagina- 
tion of the American Chiefs-of-Staff. 


High moral character, courage, self-confidence, forcefulness and determination, 
calmness in crisis, and audacity are as much the mark of a great commander as an 
understanding of strategy, tactics and administration. Wingate had some, but not 
all, of these characteristics. He was clearly convinced of the righteousness of his 
cause and the soundness of his theories. He was, moreover, able to inspire others 
and kindle in them a sense of mission. General Slim in summing up the part played 
in Wingate’s leadership by his crusading zeal, has written :— 


“To see Wingate urging action on some hesitant commander was to realise how a 
mediaeval baron felt when PETER THE HERMIT got after him to go crusading. 
Lots of barons found PETER. THE HERMIT an uncomfortable fellow but they went 
crusading all the same.” 


“Forcefulness and determination can, however, be carried too far. Wingate’s 
belief that in his theories and plans and in them alone lay the chance of victory 
and his consuming fire of earnestness were such, that in a theatre where resources 
were limited he relentlessly set about acquiring anything which he thought would 
further his own plan, and made no effort to enlist the support of those whose help 
he would inevitably need. If to this is added the fact that his Special Force was so 
reduced by casualties and sickness that its rehabilitation became virtually impossible, 
the conclusion is inescapable, that in spite of the fortitude and gallantry of his 
troops, the results achieved were not commensurate with the resources diverted to 
the Special Force at the expense of the Fourteenth Army.” 

The imaginative nature of his proposals and his claim to be able to kill, once and 
for all, the myth of Japanese invincibility, appealed to the Prime Minister, who, 
according to the writer of this book, “leaned towards the unorthodox in war”. 
Churchill claimed Wingate as a genius, took him, an unknown officer, to America 
and allowed him to propound his theories to the Combined Chiefs-of-Staff. His 
proposals were then relayed to the Commander-in-Chief in India as the foundation 
on which the plans for the 1944 campaign were to be built. 


DOUGLAS SAVORY 


i 
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HITLER’S FORERUNNERS 


The Politics of Cultural Despair: A Study in the Rise of the Germanic Ideology. 
Fritz-Stern. California University Press. (Agents: Cambridge University Press.) 
64s. 


Professor Fritz Stern of Columbia University devotes 300 pages to a close 
study of three of the Nazis’ inspirators, interspersing his analyses with glimpses of 
a succession of German cranks who preceded them in the 19th century. 

Arndt and Jahn glorified the German folk. Fichte told the Germans that if they 
perished “‘every hope of the human race for salvation” would perish with them. 
The abortive revolution of 1848 was followed by “‘semilegal persecutions”, and 
Bismark installed a “‘semi-authoritarian political order” in 1871. Nietzsche wrote 
in 1888: “German spirit: for the past eighteen years a contradiction in terms.” 
Liberalism was never strong in Germany; the Germans always despised the ideas 
of the Enlightenment and the French Revolution. ‘The villain usually was the 
Jew”. 

Let us now look at the three main characters in this book. Paul de Lagarde (1827- 
1891) believed in a rebirth of Germany through “a Germanic-Christian faith, a 
and found in the past “a unique race of German heroes”. Christianity would 
have to be purged of all Jewish elements and fused with the “national character- 
istics of the Germans”. Jews and liberals were the agents of a world conspiracy 
“aimed at the heart of Germany .. . The Jews are a terrible misfortune for every 
European people”. He drew this conclusion: “With trichinae and bacilli one does 
not negotiate . . . they are exterminated as quickly and as thoroughly as possible”. 
Germany’s mission was to subject all of Austria-Hungary to the superior German 
culture. Lagarde also claimed Alsace and the entire Lorraine area, Poland, the 
Balkans, and a slice of the Black Sea coast. If Russia refuses to surrender these 
regions, “‘it forces us to war”, because we have a “‘mission to perform for all the 
nations of the earth’. Lagarde was hailed by anti-Semites like Adolf Bartels, 
Theodor Fritsch, Friedrich Lange, Bernhard. Foerster, the Pan-Germans, and 
Alfred Rosenberg. The racialist Ludwig Schemann praised him as a fighter 
against “this alien people which desecrates our holy possessions, poisons our 
people”. H. S. Chamberlain thanked him for his “exposure of the inferiority of 
the Semitic religious instincts and of their pernicious effects on Christianity”. An 
anthology of his work was distributed by the German army in 1944 when Hitler’s 
heroes were exterminating the Jews. 

Julius Langbehn (1851-1907) rejected rationalism and liberalism and made the 
Jews responsible for Germany’s decay. “For us, the Jews are only a passing pest 
and cholera’. Langbehn asserted that the Germans had “a calling to world 
domination”. He, too, became a patron-saint of all German anti-Semites. He 
was received into the Catholic faith by Bishop Keppler, who had himself once 
called the Jews “a thorn in the flesh of Christian peoples” who contaminated “the 
public fountains of culture and morality”. 

Arthur Moeller van den Bruck (1876-1924) called Prussian obedience to authority 
“our highest German and human freedom;” the Sermon on the Mount and libera- 
lism were not to his liking. It was decreed by a law of nature “that Germany ` 
must achieve domination of Europe”. A few days before Germany’s collapse in 
1918 he published The Right of Young Peoples. For a time he flirted with national 
‘Bolshevism in the same way as General Seeckt favoured close ties between the 
Reichswehr and the Red Army. In 1922 he said: “Liberalism is the death of 
nations,” and in the same year he published The Third Reich, a book which provided. 
the Nazis with their dominant myth. 

The ideas of these three cranks influenced innumerable Germans for two genera- 
tions. If our politicians cared to read Professor Stern’s book, they could be en- 
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lightened about the perennial German mentality which Jed to the murder of six 
million Jews and six million Slavs, and be cured of their illusions about a German 
reunification. 

J. LESSER 


A CATHOLIC ON PAUL TILLICH 
Paul Tillich and the Christian Message. George H. Tavard. Burns and Oates. 25s. 


_ The two most rugged, independent and relevant theologians in the twentieth 

century have been John Oman in the last generation and in this Paul Tillich. Both 
are profoundly Christian; neither can use with any comfort the language of tradi- 
tional theology. But Oman unlike Tillich would never have attempted a “Syste- 
matic Theology”, for to him all systems were but prison houses. 

Tillich, who was a professor of philosophy in Germany before he became a 
professor of theology in America, is, like Oman, difficult to understand, partly 
because of the profundity of his thought and partly because he has to create his 
own language to express it. It is fortunate that Fr. Tavard writes English with 
the precision of a Frenchman; but even so his book is inevitably difficult. 

“Our central problem will precisely be to discover if Paul Tillich’s understanding 
of the mystery of Christ is faithful to the Christology of the Catholic tradition”. 
The book is far more interesting and even exciting than this description of its 
purpose might suggest. The author has no difficulty in showing that, if Tillich is 
a very profoundly Christian thinker, his thought diverges radically from the 
formulae of tradition. He does more than this, however; he offers a very careful, 
judicial and scrupulously fair exposition of Tillich’s thought, recognises its depth 
and apologetic concern and offers criticisms of it which may well seem substantial 
even to those uncommitted to traditional orthodoxy. 

Fr. Tavard as a Roman Catholic theologian is bound by traditional formulae, 
but he does not regard them as inevitably adapted to the needs and thought-forms 
of succeeding centuries. In his final paragraphs, not the least interesting section 
of his book, he very briefly sketches a way in which, as he thinks, the special in- 
sights of Tillich, unsatisfactory in their present formulation, might be reset and 
integrated into the faith once expressed in the decisions of Chalcedon. 

This book, then, is an introduction to Tillich as well as a criticism of him, and 
Tillich deserves the most careful attention of all religious persons, Christian and 
non-Christian, who have learnt to wrestle with the deepest issues raised by man’s 
existence upon earth. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


SHAW AT HOME 


Shaw the Villager and Human Being. A Biographical Symposium. Narrated and 
edited by Allan Chappelow. Charles Skilton. 42s. 


Years ago when his play Pygmalion was first staged, G. B. Shaw had some cor- 
respondence with Winston Churchill. ‘I enclose two tickets for the first night of 
my new play, one for yourself and one for your friend, if you have one’’, wrote 
Shaw, to which Winston Churchill replied, “I am sorry I cannot attend for the 
first night, but I should be glad to come on the second night, if there is one”. 

This story is included in this rather tedious book of 344 pages demonstrating 
that Shaw was good, kind, generous, delightful and very human. These attributes 
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are confirmed and underlined by some sixty people who have contributed to this 
symposium, and now assembled and narrated by Allan Chappeiow. They include 
his housekeeper, chauffeur, gardener (for 42 years), his doctors, and dentist, barbers, 
some local farmers, village postmistress, various neighbours, the vicar, his printer 
and others. There are over fifty photographs taken by the author and others, 
together with facsimile reproductions of Shaw’s letters and postcards. 

Those who knew Shaw could always testify that he was personally popular. 
When he caused wounds, as he often did, they were generally skin deep. Shaw had 
lived, and worked in the centuries-old village of Ayot St. Lawrence in Hertfordshire 
from 1906 until his death in 1950 and this close-up of the great man should be a 
useful addition to the Shaviana which is sure to increase as the years go on. 

JOHN BENSON 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 


Cassell’s French-English English-French Dictionary is nearly 80 years young, 
but, in the form in which most of us know it, it dates from September, 1920. Jn 
January, 1951, it attained its 22nd edition and was thoroughly revised. The 
impression of last December was the 35th. Cassell’s New French Dictionary (Match 
29th, 1962, cloth 30s., half-leather, 70s.), is a brand new work, the product of 
four years’ devoted labour by M. Denis Girard, sometime Cultural Attaché in the 
French Embassy in London, and the leader of a team of lexicographers which 
includes two Eton masters. The volume incorporates, for the first time, les 
canadianismes, eschews what (thirty years ago) our old French master was wont 
to term ‘“Cassellisms”, and offers a generous assortment of contemporary 
expressions in technics and economics. It will doubtless give rise to some useful 
dialectic: for example, “‘under-privileged’’ has, for us, much more meaning than 
non privilégié. By any standards (and the standards are of the highest), this attractive 
concoction is a proud achievement. 

Deryck ABEL 


FROM DONNE TO MARVELL 


A Guide to English Literature: Vol. 3, From Donne to Marvell. Edited by Boris 
Ford. Cassell’s Belle Sauvage Library. 15s. 


Few students of English Literature can be unacquainted with the excellent 
Pelican “Guide” in seven volumes which started in 1954 with The Age of Chaucer. 
But paperbacks are for the pocket, the bus and train and the bedsitting room, 
rather than the library shelf; and Cassell’s re-issue of Vol. 3 (with slight textual 
alterations) in a handsome format is a pleasure to handle. I note, by the way, 
that the book is printed on good paper in Czechoslavakia—a sign of the times! 

There are a directness and lucidity about most of the essays which make them 
ideally suited to promote Mr. Ford’s general aim of eliciting from literature what 
is of living value to us today. Mr. R. G. Cox strikes the right note on Donne’s 
poems with his opening sentence, “John Donne, we sometimes forget, was an 
Elizabethan”, developing the thought of the poet’s departure from contemporary 
practice. An equal alertness in definition is found in Mr. Gilbert Phelp’s chapter 
on “The Prose of Donne and Browne”, when he says of the former that “‘it forces 
the reader, not to the solemn ruminations of the detached observer, but to a 
struggle, intellectual, sensuous, and spiritual”. I cannot agree with Mr. L. A. 
Cormican, in his essay on “Milton’s Religious Verse”, that Milton suffers by 
comparison with Donne and Hopkins in having “little of the latter poets’ capacity 
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British Foreign Policy 
in the Second World War 


by Sir LLEWELLYN WOODWARD 


Deals largely with the relations between Great Britain and the two other leading Allied 
powers, the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., from 1942. The accumulation of hitherto unpublished 
facts and correction of many misconceptions about British policy, make it an 
indispensable contribution to the diplomatic history of the war. 37s. 6d. ( post 2s. 6d.) 


Reads and Road Transport 
in an Under-developed Country 


by E. K. HAWKINS 


An examination of the economics of road and rail transport as they affect Uganda. 
Many of the problems dealt with have a wide application and the book will appeal to 
anyone interested in Uganda, in transport, or in economic development in general. 
Illustrated and indexed. 45s. (post 1s 2d.) 


fal i SY fe) 


From the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Bristol, and Belfast, or through any bookseller 





for startling phrase and packed emotion.” This seems to me a needless contempor- 
ary exaltation of Hopkins at the expense of one of the greatest poets of all time. 
Milton’s phrases hold a transcendent quality seldom achieved by the Victorian. 
Mr. Maurice Hussey’s contribution on “The Humanism of John Bunyan” is 
notably in line with modern thought, expressing as it does a “‘permanent belief in 
conscience and an insistence upon following all its dictates.” 
Notes, bibliographies and a full index are features of this and the other volumes 
in the series. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A NEW APPRAISAL 
Simon de Montfort. Margaret Wade Labarge. Eyre and Spottiswode. 30s. 


Mrs. Labarge’s book on Simon de Montfort comes at the end of a great deal of 
work on thirteenth century English history. It is, therefore, disappointing that, 
while sharing the disapproval of Simon felt by Sir Maurice Powicke, who has made 
so great a contribution to the study of this period, she has not succeeded in dis- 
placing the earlier biography of de Montfort by Bémont. The most interesting 
chapter of her book, that on “The Running of a Noble Household”, is not directly 
concerned with the Earl of Leicester’s character or career. 

The claims on the dust-cover that this is a “lively book” in which Simon emerges 
as “a quick-tempered, harsh and greedy mediaeval baron utterly unscrupulous in 
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his angling for personal advantage” are alike, dubious. One reader, at Jeast, found 
that a period of history previously considered as interesting and important became 
neither in Mrs. Labarge’s hands. The excessive amount of detail about the financial 
disputes between the Earl of Leicester and his royal brother-in-law is evidently 
designed to demonstrate an over-riding personal motive for Simon’s part in the 
events, 1258-1265, while the documentation on Simon’s maintenance of his own 
and his wife’s feudal rights similarly aims at discrediting his character. Yet these 
matters were well-known by other historians; nor is it reasonable to demand that 
Simon should have relinquished his financial and feudal claims. Hot-tempered 
though he was, the Earl of Leicester remained a supporter of the king, in spite of 
the king’s personal insults, financial tergiversations, and ingratitude for his ex- 
tremely able rule in Gascony. The reproach of greed, lack of scruple and desire 
for personal advantage might be more justly levied against those baronial allies 
who deserted de Montfort. 

Mediaeval political theory certainly maintained that the king’s power was 
limited. What were lacking were institutions to limit it. De Montfort’s greatness 
lies in his connection with two methods that, combined, were ultimately to control 
the English monarchy—substitution of an elected council in the place of advisers 
chosen by the king alone, first attempted in 1258, and the evolution of Parliament. 
It was on Simon’s initiative that representatives of both the shires and the boroughs 
were summoned to the parliaments of 1264 and 1265. Whatever his faults, 
Simon de Montfort had a stronger sense of the community of the realm than had 
Henry HI or his fellow-barons. 

C. E. WICKS 


A VIEW ON THE WORLD 
The Nature of International Society. C. A. W. Manning. Bell. 30s. 


Urgent need for protection from propaganda and the perils of political illiteracy 
points the immediate need for this book. From a long-term view it is aimed at the 
student of international affairs, who still lacks the distinctive discipline of thought 
acquired by most academic subjects, and also at the responsible citizen who needs 
some guide to the bewildering myths which constitute the fabric of our social 
cosmos. 

Lucent chapters on the fundamentals of international law and the United Nations 
clear the supra-national jungle, to leave the basic organisation of current society 
in terms of co-existent sovereign States; since, despite the “‘messianic materialism” 
of communism, there is more than one key to history and the relative truths of 
social life. The book is mainly concerned with the make-believe of nation and 
State on which our social and legal existence rests. As a dazzling guide through the 
unmapped bush of irrational belief, which makes up our social topography, 
Professor Manning has no equal. Whether he deals with that shared status of 
collective emotion, which is common to nations, or the personified abstraction of 
the State, so like a pantomime horse in its illusions and actions, he forces real 
reflection on the reality of social mores. He concludes that, though the sophisticated 
realist must allow the “zoological reduction” of his “sacred herd”, yet must he 
admit the expediency of national myth to preserve collective social entity as we 
know it today. 

This is not a guide to Utopia, and Professor Manning sees no realistic hope of 
freedom under world government, but only in the better ordering of liberal co- 
existent, independent organisations, whatever they may be called. Eggs, that pass 
in the audience’s mind only, are permissible political conjuring tricks to that end 
since conventional convictions and national illusions are ineradical in the majority. 
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“Weak point : shout”, too common an annotation in speakers’ notes, is never 
necessary in the brilliant clarity of Professor Manning’s concentrated whisper; and 
both student and citizen will be permanently indebted for this stable guide to the 
ever-shifting outlines of our social cosmos. M. MORTIMER 


THE PHILOSOPHIC MIND AND LITERATURE 
The Christian Renaissance. G. Wilson Knight. Methuen. 30s. 


Some years ago (I hope things are better now) a distinguished Oxford scholar, 
himself a Kantian of repute, gave me to understand that at the moment the most 
philosophical schoo! in the University was represented by the faculty of English 
literature. This old book, revised and brought up to date by Professor Knight, 
illustrates the philosophic mind applied to literature. 

Both ‘fact’ and ‘philosophy’, he holds, are alike ultimately false abstractions 
from the real. The intellect is analytic, the imagination is synthetic. Imagination 
“results from a blending of emotion with intellect, the two creating a faculty which 
‘ mysteriously controls both.” Imagination expresses itself through symbols; a 
great writer’s meaning, then, is best interpreted through the symbols which he uses 
constantly; thus in Shakespeare tempest and music are contrasted, in Goethe fire 
and water, in the Fourth Gospel light and darkness. 

For Professor Knight applies to the New Testament the same kind of exegesis 
that he has found profitable with Shakespeare. Jesus Christ “does not think in 
intellectual categories at all”; his parables are in the first instance poetry; only in 
the second place are they teaching; he was both Son of Man and Bridegroom of the 
world; “His only Gospel is life, and life put into words is poetry; and His only 
ethic is poetry, for poetry put into action is life”. But while Professor Knight writes 
to announce a Christian Renaissance, he contrasts Shakespeare and the Bible on 
the one side with empirical Christianity on the other. 

When. we see a Shakespearian play, the emotion engendered is not due to the 
stimulus of memory but to a direct experience, a participation in that which is 
presented. So too “the New Testament is neither throughout poetry nor history 
but a blending of the two’’; as we read it, we are not only historians studying the 
past but also are directly experiencing that which is portrayed. 

The chapter on ‘the Eternal Triangle’ turns out to be concerned with the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity which, as expounded by Professor Knight, would appear, 
though still beset by many serious inconveniences, to be more easily intelligible 
than it is in the form generally commended by ecclesiastics. As the book proceeds, 
however, to its new ‘epilogue’ entitled ‘the Seraphic Intuition’, it develops into a not 
wholly convincing type of Gnosticism, and in the end readers will probably judge 
that Professor Knight stands nearer to Goethe than to him whom Walter Pater 
called “the Divine Missionary of the New Testament,” 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


NOTICES 


A HISTORY OF TURKEY from Empire 
to Republic. (Allen & Unwin. 21s.) A 
new edition has been published of Mr. 
M. Philips Price’s short history, which 
gives most attention to modern Turkey 
since the days of Kemal Ataturk. Mr. 
Price has added new material and a 
new chapter to cover events since the 
volume was first published in 1956. 
This includes in particular the decline 


and abuses of the Menderes government, 
culminating in the army’s revolution in 
May, 1960, and the temporary military 
administration. Mr. Price is not des- 
pondent of the future. Turkey “has a 
public opinion which is capable of 
asserting itself at times and of putting 
the ship of state back along the lines 
laid down in the National Revolution 
of the 1920’s”’. 
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MOSCOW JOURNAL, the End of Stalin. 
(University of Chicago Press. U.S.A. 
$6.95; U.K. 56s.) This is a volume of 
the greatest interest by the American 
journalist, Harrison E. Salisbury. It 
covers his assignment as the Moscow 
Correspondent of the New York Times 
during four and a half years of the 
bleakest period in the cold war, March 
1949 to October 1953. This included 
latterly the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
the so-called Doctors’ Plot, the death 
of Stalin, the rise of Malenkov, the fall 
and execution of Beriya, and the 
emergence to power of Khrushchev. 
The book contains extracts from the 
author’s diary, memoranda, notes and 
despatches many of which were cut or 
killed by the censor. We are given a 
continuous and very personal account 
of Mr. Salisbury’s newsgathering and 
his assessment of the political situation. 
“The problem perpetually was to under- 
stand the nature of the pattern which 
underlay the frequently bizarre situa- 
tion”. So much was surrounded in 
mystery that Mr. Salisbury infrequently 
claimed to give a definitive interpretation 
on immediate events or positively to 
forecast the future. The most he could 
do was to analyse trends. He was 
primarily concerned with objective 
reporting. Looking back over the 
entries of these years, it is remarkable 
how often Mr. Salisbury spotlighted 
the events which have proved of real 
significance today. For example, 
immediately after Stalin’s death on the 
6th March, 1953 he is noting the signs 
of Khrushchev’s struggle for power with 
Malenkov, who only appeared to berun- 
ning for the office which he was holding. 
Apart from political events, Mr. Salis- 
bury kept a roving eye on the everyday 
scene in Moscow, and the Journal 
contains some simple but graphic 
accounts of ordinary life in the capitai. 
The volume ends with a flying visit to 
Central Asia and Samarkand. 


PARTISAN WARFARE. (Allen & Unwin. 
21s.) This a short and penetrating study 
of guerilla warfare during and after the 
war by Dr. Otto Heilbrunn who is well 
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established ‘as an authority on . the 
history of irregular fighting. What were 
the factors which made for success in the 
outstanding partisan movements of the 
war; including the Yugoslav and French, 
and the Communist struggles in occupied 
Russia and later in China? Why, on 
the other hand, were the more recent 
outbreaks in Malaya, Kenya and Cyprus 
defeated? The author “tries to indicate 
some general rules of partisan and anti- 
partisan warfare’ to be deduced from 
the campaigns. His discussion includes 
strategic and operational aspects and 
the ail important questions of relation- 
ship with the civilian population, 
association with a regular army in the 
field and a friendly civilian government. 
What are the prospects of the O.A’S. 
outbreak in Algeria? This is too recent 
for discussion in this study, but the 
reader gains the impression from the 
arguments here presented that it is 
doomed to failure, if vigorously and 
properly fought against. A Foreword 
is written by Colonel C. M. Woodhouse 
who had a close knowledge of partisan. 
operations in the Balkans during the 
war. He says that this “comprehensive 
study of the theoretical aspects of 
partisan warfare .. . is firmly grounded 
in practice, and likely to serve for a 
long time as a standard work”. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1958. (Oxford University 
Press. 84s.) Miss Gillian King is 
responsible for selecting and editing 
the documents for the 1958 volume 
of this annual series issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. The documents 
are arranged under four main groupings; 
East West Exchanges, the Middle East, 
the Western Alliance, the Communist 
Powers and Allies, and Six Conferences, 
which include those on the Law of the 
Sea, Antarctica, and the Afro-Asian and 
African Conferences. Footnotes have 
been used in place of introductory 
chapters. The early implementation of 
the plan to make the volumes of the 
Surveys of International Affairs and 
these volumes on Documents comple- 
mentary will be widely welcomed. 
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THE PAST SHOULD BUILD THE FUTURE 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BEVERIDGE, KCB 


F one wishes to understand and turn to good use the economic and 
| social life of one’s country today and tomorrow, one can do so best 
by studying that life in one’s own country during the past. We British, 
though driven at times to learn from others, learn most from our ancestors 
and their ways of doing things; at times we are lucky enough to have 
Scottish as well as English ancestors. Pursuit of economic history in our 
own country is not waste of time; it is the open road to common sense. 
There is one branch of such history that well deserves determined 
pursuit—the history of money as used for prices and wages. I began on 
this history nearly 40 years ago, and after many diversions and interrup- 
tions have come back to it as the most important work that I still might 
do, and the most helpful to all who wish to understand the society to 
which they were born. 

The special feature of the work which I have undertaken lies in its 
material. That material consists of contemporary accounts written by 
officials of institutions of many kinds—religious institutions like 
monasteries or holders of manors, educational places like universities and 
schools, health-givers like hospitals, governmental concerns like the Lord 
Steward or the Office of Works. I have studied institutions of all these 
kinds; I have studied often with the help of archivists, who, unlike myself, 
could read the accounts and translate the archives into statistical tables, 
annual, decennial, by 50 years at a time, by price relatives and so on. 

But J am by no means a statistician only, The contemporary accounts 
which the archivist brings to me are books of interesting and moving 
history. There are about 14 books already studied by me or awaiting 
study; they concern places and events such as the Winchester Manors and 
Canterbury Manors, the Colleges likes Westminster and Eton, the Cities 
like Exeter or Durham. I am now going through each of these, deciding 
what kind of study, additional to what they have already, should be given 
to them for publication. 

Two places above all I have studied fully in the past year—Dover and 
Westminster Abbey, with Westminster College dealt with at the same time. 
Each of these studies is nearly complete, with few amendments to come, 
is fascinating reading and gives rise to moving contrasts and parallels. 

This adventure, which I began nearly 40 years ago, of getting a new 
history of prices and wages in England made from original contemporary 
accounts hardly ever used before, is approaching a happy conclusion 
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today. The first volume of this history, published late in 1939, was 
destroyed by German bombing, and the duties of World War I and its 
consequences for many years, prevented or diminished further action. 
Now, however, with the full sympathy of those who published Volume I 
and are ready to reproduce it and follow it by two more volumes, com- 
pletion of the adventure is in sight. For myself, as the main, though not 
the only author of the rest, I have made work on it the most absorbing 
of my writing tasks. 

As an example of what will be accomplished generally, I have all but 
completed two of the most interesting and important chapters of the 
whole—the chapters on the City of Dover and on the Abbey, Manors 
and College of Westminster. I welcome the kindness of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW in printing briefly for me an account of proceedings for seven 
centuries in these two places, with their contrast and their similarities. 

Let me begin with contrasts in this article. For most of the centuries 
covered by my study of Dover, the city of Dover was subject to risk of 
destruction in war and, as befitted such a condition, was an autocracy 
serving the King or Queen. Under Elizabeth I, when the threat of war 
against us passed from France to Spain, came a pleasant change of 
attitude—from hostility between the Cinque Ports and France to common 
study in solving social and industrial problems like those of sluices or 
purchasing clothes and other necessaries across the Channel. But war 
conditions in Dover in 1550, as under our modern world wars, affected 
profoundly the conditions under which men were employed. There was 
no bargaining on wages. Carpenters were sent to prison for refusing 
work at less than 6d. a day; workers of all kinds for many years found 
themselves given wage-rates at the whim of the foreman, as many as 30 
different rates on the same job; labourers would be punished for running 
off to collect the harvest when the foreman wanted to build a wall. 

In Westminster, till 1540, conditions for labour were quite different, 
under a monastery of rising funds, increasing urbanisation, and growing 
population. In place of a Constable or a Corporation of Dover intensely 
loyal and safe-seeking, there were eight officers with different interests— 
to promote the building of infirmaries, cellars, clean houses, shops and so 
on, the promotion of religion or farming, or foreign trade, a charity or a 
general solvency. The sense of being on a rising market made particular 
officers perfectly happy to run in the red. 

Yet Westminster had one vital common need with Dover: the use of 
masons. Bricklaying was little developed, wooden houses and thatched 
houses were out of date. Masons were essential for walls bringing security 
in war and privacy; masons for a quick job had to be brought from a 
distance and often had to be housed, fed and given drink. These problems 
were a special task to the Westminster Keeper of New Works, but were 
by no means his task alone. 

Nor is housing the only problem of Cities, whether old or new. Both 
the Dover Authorities (Constable and Chairman of the Corporation) and 
the Westminster Authorities had officers responsible for various activities 
like managing an infirmary or a cellar, or keeping houses clean, or getting 
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the most out of women. The Dover Constable, after the natural use of 
women in tossing hay, found a very special use for one in securing the 
safety of Dover harbour by dragging shingles, when one of the three men 
summoned to share in this difficult task failed to come. The woman 
who did come was paid in 1426 the same wage as a man, an exceptionally 
high wage. The Westminster Infirmarer, after establishing a free health 
service for all his monks (including sour wine as a useful drug), employed 
three women between 1380 and 1408 to treat them, two by medicine or 
advice and one by unsuccessfully removing a tibia. I wonder at times 
how women before 1400 learned to be doctors or surgeons, or whether 
it was proper for them to operate on monks. 

Naturally the main task for young women near Westminster continued 
for centuries to be tossing hay, in country places like Ebury or Knights- 
bridge and the Rectory of Hyde before it became a park. But now and 
again the authorities gave very special wages to women. 

They put also quite unexpected work in hand by hiring a man for 13d. 
a day to spend two weeks in teaching a horse to walk at Wandsworth or 
paying a carpenter Id. a night in 1350 for keeping a vigil for five nights 
by a monk whom the Black Death had brought to an end, as it ended 
half the 50 monks at Westminster. The events which officers of Dover, 
Westminster and other places have brought to my notice over 500 years 
or more, in their accounts, are full of human interest and kindness, for they 
are the actions of such men and women as we should like to be. Let 
me end this article with a few words about those wage-earners. I set out, 
as my last words to you all, the workers’ actual wages for 550 years to 
1799, with two important dates thereafter—1814 and 1961. 

The table runs by 50 year periods from 1250 to 1799 and relates to 
six distinct craftsmen, as well as labourers. It shows more strikingly than 
most print what has happened to English money and seems likely to go 
on happening. Wages begin at 3d. or less for a day, in an age when 
customary service was commoner than hiring as of right; with the Black 
Death cutting down workers for a century or more, wages are doubled or 
more, to 6d., 7d. or even 8d. per day for everyone—though labourers in 
1500 were still kept below 5d. per day. 

But the first half of the sixteenth century begins, through royal favour, 
with two things entirely new. Henry VIII displaces the monks of 
Westminster before 1539, and the Abbey becomes Anglican. Henry VIII, 
with more wives than most, needs more money than his predecessors; he 
gets money both by minting more shillings out of the same pound of silver, 
and more silver. Henry, thanks to Columbus and the Royal Navy, seizes 
by force more silver than before on its way across the Atlantic. 

In 1542 Henry VII starts a roaring inflation of shillings and pence 
which had the one merit only, of raising wages as well as prices till both 
went sky high, and went on together till the eighteenth century began. 

There were signs of another check to inflation then, but from 1750 
onwards war causing inflation again returned, with Napoleon playing his 
part in noise and glory till Waterloo. There came in 1814 a terrific rise 
of English wages, doubling craftsmen’s pay to 60d. or more for every 
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day and putting labourer wages more than half as high. This was laid 
down formally by the Office of Works, the Paymaster General and the 
Paymaster of Royal Works and other civil officials. 60 to 70d. per day 
in place of the 12d. with which Elizabeth I had started her craftsmen and 
given her blessing to the new Westminster. 

And even 60d. per day was thought far too low for wages. For most 
of the nineteenth century Britain managed to keep money quiet, but 
with 1915 the different story began that: we must face. The wages of 
bricklayers are announced for 1961, not in pence per day but in shillings 
per hour, at a minimum reaching 674d. per hour. If bricklayers in London 
work say six hours a day, that must earn for them now six or seven times 
as much as the shockingly high rewards that they had reached already 
in 1814. 

And labourers are in the same cheerful boat. The labourer’s minimum 
of 1961 is 60d. per hour, 88 per cent of the craftsman’s wage. What reason 
in heaven is there for such equality of pay? As readers of Price and 
Wage History will learn again and again, such workers in the past would 
have been regarded by themselves and others as shockingly overpaid today. 
Readers will learn from my chapter on Westminster labourers what hard 
working friendly people workers like Thomas Churchman really were. 
He was a labourer who found himself able to do craftsman jobs as 
well—as paviour, fyller, hardhewer and setter of tools—and earned 2d. 
a week more by doing so from time to time, but always did Jabourer’s 
work, when wanted, at the standard 4d. per day. ` 

I wish we had more men today such as Thomas Churchman was. Here 
is inflation as we have it today. , 


Table : Fifty Year Wage-Rates, 1250-1799, at Westminster Abbey Manors and College 
Pence per day with 1814 and 1961 added 


Period Mason Carpenter Bricklayer Labourer Sawyer Plumber Paviour 
1250-99 3.33 3.00 1.72. 

1300-49 5.14 4.29 2.35 4.49 4.31 

1350-99 6.11 6.11 3.69 7.22 7.53 

1400-49 6.72 7.01 6.67 4.94 7.19 7.38 6.56 
1450-99 6.85 7.47 7.14 4.42 8.00 7.58 8.00 
1500-39 7.13 7.68 8.00 4.19 6.00 7.13 
1540-49 8.50 5.29 

1550-99 12.07 12.99 11.85 Tae 11.14 12.94 


1600-49 24.17 21.38 15.60 14.94 17.50 20.94 
1650-99 32.00 31.48 27.90 19.63 22.40 29.30 26.00 
1700-49 32.06 31.70 30.43 22.34 24.30 35.27 32.39 


1750-99 36.00 34.86 34.34 23.57 36.58 36.00 
1814 69.00 66.00 64.00 33.50 68.00 60.00 
i961 674d. 60d. 


per hour per hour 
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BEYOND ORPINGTON—HYSTERIA TORYENSIS 
DAVID GOLDBLATT 


HE Tory image has become somewhat blurred. 
We have been led to regard it as the epitome of all that was best 
and everlasting in Britain. Universal franchise had forced a more 
catholic picture than mere High Church, high port, high farming. Women 
and workmen had to be embraced: wives and an occasional trade unionist 
edged into associations where the best people met in democratic commune. 
These bodies were the guardians of Britain’s good name, her tight-lipped 
courage, her example to the world in honesty and decency. It was blue 
to its finger tips. It knew what was best for all in their respective stations, 
with enough tolerance to accept the newcomer who could finally make 
the grade, with no questions as to the means or route, once overwhelming 
sugcess was patent. They inherited the earth and thus rightly were destined 
to watch over its wellbeing, with caution and goodwill towards the mass 
of their fellow countrymen with whom they consorted in sport—or perhaps 
only in its popular forms, under cover and with seating accommodation. 
The leaders were recruited from chosen families where ancient lineage, 
often buttressed by the second generation of union between blood and 
tycoon, provided issue of ability linked with savoir-faire, laced with no 
little measure of shrewdness, o’erlaid with the best of good manners and 
charm. 

The partys Garde Impériale was, with an occasional exception, 
recruited from men and women nurtured and trained in the tradition of 
unquestioned obedience and outward unanimity to the leader. To back 
this fine British body came all those worthies to whom membership of 
the Tory Party was the supreme status symbol. It ranged from the 
Landed Gentry, through Family Professional Adviser, the Something in 
the City, to the vast body of Folk who still struggle to avoid falling into 
the working classes, albeit they now have to keep up appearances on a 
salary which is dwarfed by the wage packet, and no mighty trade union to 
plead the cause. 

Because this party runs through so many strata whose common factor 
rests upon status, it bases itself upon emotion and day to day solutions of 
problems. It suspects theory and is slow to regard today as in variance 
with yesterday, for status is a child of the past and is always likely to be 
imperilled by the morrow—by the pressure of the newcomer fighting for 
recognition and place. But it wraps itself in a mystique of flag and country, 
of faint—and not always faint—suspicion of those myriad millions who 
have this misfortune to clutter up so much of this globe; “the Nigger 
Begins at Calais” is a phrase often muttered in private if rigidly eschewed 
in public. Commonsense is the cry to dismiss those over-clever eggheads 
with whom it is a waste of time and effort to argue but who help, at Jeast, 
to ensure that we, the founders of democratic government, remain staunch 
to this ideal even though in practice a minority of votes may, and has, 
determined the complexion of our government, and seldom to Tory 
disadvantage. 
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For continued success a price is asked—the chorus girl smile with the 
discipline of a well-trained dance routine. Dissent is taboo. The leader 
is endowed with a faultlessness normally reserved for living Royalty and 
is acclaimed in his eminence as possessed of almost supernatural quality 
and prescience. Public criticism is for the cads, to be stifled with a quick 
translation to Coventry. There is about the whole exercise the certainty 
that this party, made up of what they judge to be the cream of the world’s 
finest people and nation, must rightly guide Britain towards a future as 
bright, as distinguished and as beneficial as has been its past for many a 
century. It is born to rule and as confident of its quality to fulfil its 
destiny uncluttered by too many ideas too rapidly applied, the more when 
status and status quo are threatened. Defeat at the polls is regarded not 
so much as a possible error of democratic judgment but as a visitation 
of some strange and alien malevolence, a set-back which could be irre- 
parable unless, within the hour, the Tory be re-ensconced in his rightful 
seat of power. 

Such is the image laid upon the general mind with professional assistance 
and by no mere apprentice hand. Imbued with this tremendous sense 
of mission little in expense or effort has been spared to create and maintain 
it. Since 1950 the Tory Party has contrived to coin the winning slogan 
and to weather crises which, we had been time and again assured, could 
never happen. Vote-winning boasts are adroitly turned into heavy 
warnings, currency weaknesses stem from scheming Swiss bankers alive to 
every trick of arbitrage and from a legacy from the blunders of those six 
awful post-war years. That slippery imp, inflation, is a scurvy knave who 
gangs up with the wrong people to wreak his will by stealth and thwart 
good governance and sound economy. 

Despite troubles which recur with predictable regularity, despite mis- 
fortunes abroad with a growing loss of prestige, the Tory Party has, till 
now, managed to ‘hold its own in every political battle, to outmanceuvre 
what it regards as its only rival, and to join in the heavy jibes at the 
ineffectual “intervention” by a third party whose name it has so 
assiduously used for over half a century to confuse. In the process many 
an ambitious man and latterly woman has savoured the benefits of con- 
version. Desertions were sedulously publicised in national dailies and 
final extinction gloatingly prophesied. Nevertheless, numbers were liberally 
replenished by a youth which had seen nothing of a great past. Sich 
funds as there were owed nothing to levies or “Political Services” and 
public recognition came despite and not because of political affiliation. 
Independence in political life was wiped out, save for six. 

The Tory had contrived to impose upon the electorate an image of a 
mighty organisation, champions of their country, defenders of its affluent 
common weal, the cement of its world-wide sister nations—the language 
of Empire now greatly muted and reserved only for secret and fraternal 
conclave—the underwriters of stability in a world rent with uncertainty 
and feverish with red change. Their acknowledged opposition was pre- 
sented as weak, confused, fissiparous, iconoclastic, irresponsible, over- 
sentimental, class-ridden and, above all, lacking in savoir-faire. Recourse 
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to the publicity boys was paying off in the biggest way. 

Suddenly a wave of low pressure without even an overnight warning 
appeared in the shape of a minor General Election. This crop of by- 
elections called for the usual behind-the-scene activity with the most careful 
timing and candidate selection to ensure no losses. This batch included 
one absolute certainty, but to make certainty even more sure nothing 
was left to chance at Orpington. The issue of the writ was held back 
for many months despite protest and petition, and this plum was accorded 
to one of the brightest of the young paid members of headquarters. He 
had been blooded at the General Election. He had been featured at a 
number of conferences. His wit and advocacy had been blazoned and 
headlined. A star was born—-maybe another Disraeli to add lustre to 
the solid, stolid, penny-plain party. 

The usual challenger was there, but this time there was a third candidate 
ig the field, a Jocal councillor who, together with some others of the 
same colour, had managed to re-establish Liberal influence in the local 
council. He had, according to his Tory opponent, an overwhelming dis- 
advantage; he was a blood relation to Bertrand Russell and probably 
tinged with extreme pacifism. It appeared certain that in so loyal a 
constituency he would be laughed out of court and so the Tory campaign 
opened with triumph, with Labour opposition as an understandable 
gesture and with a Liberal as a mere interloper of no consequence, But 
soon there was a strange development. The press began to sense support 
for the rank outsider. It appeared that the Liberals would no longer 
forfeit a deposit, that their vote would increase and that sample polls. 
pointed to possible victory. One by one the national dailies increased 
their coverage of the third man, and, on the eve of the poll, the Daily Mail 
staked its reputation as prophet on a Liberal victory. Its rivals went 
= through the motions of opinion research, reassured readers that the 
impossible could not and would not happen, and were hard put to it to 
eat their words after the result. 

And then the heavens opened. The solid, stolid party broke into a 
deluge of excuse, fault-finding and expiation. Tight-lipped men and 
women approached near-hysteria unbraced by the call, “Hold Fast”, or 
the reminder from on high that Their Britain always loses the first (or 
more) battles but never the last or the war. A daily of highest standing 
with an insight and understanding of figures vouchsafed to none other 
saw this set-back as the result not of Tory desertions but of Tory absten- 
tions despite a poll little less than the high figures of the General Election. 
Maybe Homer nodded, but he must be nodding still for neither correction 
nor amende has appeared. Followed further disasters, and the Tories. 
tasted those bitter dregs which former scorn had for so long forced on 
the Liberals. Hysteria widened and deepened; the smile went. The 
unison broke, the ranks were out of step. From every quarter came 
protest and/or explanation. With a tactlessness which must have brought 
many a shiver at headquarters it was even suggested that the name of 
the candidate and his forbears’ religion might have occasioned abstention 
or an anti vote—-shades of past Alien Acts and present Immigration Bill! 
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Then came the elder statesmen protesting against new-found materialism 
(sic) and begging a return to the fine ways and philosophy of old. If 
abhorrence of materialism and an appreciation of idealism is to be the 
mainspring of their Lordships’ faith, conversion is close at hand. 

But the general tenor of complaint stems from the very opposite source, 
that the Tory Government has let down its most fervent and numerous 
adherents. It threatens their future with inflation, with pay pauses, with 
surrenders to Union demands in preference to the plaints of the white- 
collared worker. It proposes to put a brake on the great Stock Exchange 
and property gamble while excusing itself from the credit squeeze imposed 
upon lesser mortals. The Prime Minister may now begin to understand 
what the fuss was about when he forced a previous Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to yield place to a more complaisant companion. All in all 
the hysteria has run wide and deep and the Cabinet may be wondering 
why, when they thave stolen everyone’s clothes, Free Trade from the 
Liberals, Planning from the Radicals, and Controls, though carefulfy 
camouflaged, from the Socialists, they are in such bad odour all the way 
round. Some supporters have rushed into print to assert that the Tories 
are entitled by right to govern, to bend to the wind of change, and thus 
succeed in being voted in with philosophy or principles “also ran”, and 
installed in office to follow their star. 

It is this last prognosis of which the writer had bitter experience some 
15 years since. The landslide of 1945 had apparently deeply affected some 
of the younger and bright elements among the Tories, one of whom, now 
in high office, deplored in writing what he termed fratricidal warfare since 
“We are all Liberals now”. From such a phrase was created the Design 
for Freedom Movement and the publication of a pamphlet impeccably 
Liberal in outlook and detail. It attained a considerable circulation and 
was accorded a surprising and favourable reception with the names 
appended to every copy of 53 signatories each from the Tory and Liberal 
ranks, Among them were many who have since attained Cabinet rank 
and are among the leaders, but of the policy detailed in that document 
little has been implemented and but one major point, Free Trade, may 
have urged the Tories to a grudging and belated contact with the Common 
Market powers. 

For the second time since 1945 the Tories face possible disaster. An 
expensive “market research” enquiry is afoot to diagnose their plight and, 
they hope, provide the remedy. The urge to reform and recover status 
will be pressing and money will not be wanting for necessary action. 
When the hysteria has abated and courage new found, action and propa- 
ganda will proceed from now until the next General Election. The Tory 
is a wicked animal. When attacked he defends himself with no holds 
barred. If, however, in the interim the slide moves apace, he may find 
the task too great even for his resources. Meanwhile the next few by- 
election results will tell a great deal. 


A PRAYER 


I do not ask 
To lift the mask 

Of Destiny—not I; 
I'll gladly wait 
Whatever Fate 

May send me ere I die. 


I do not want 
Of Fortune’s font 
Who gives to take away; 
Tu be content 
If I am sent 
Enough for ev’ry day. 


No smile I claim 
From fickle Fame-—— 
For what may mortal gain? 
She'll ofttimes laud 
The miser’s horde, 
Yet scoff the genius’ brain. 


God send me faith! 
No mystic wraith 
That hath its birth in gloom, 
But strength and will 
To strive until 


Achievement’s flower shall bloom. 


ARCHIBALD BLACK 
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In view of the widely differing circumstances 
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POST MORTEM 


Words are the bones of feeling’s skeleton, 
Making a sound to patter through the nerves 

Of ebon-black and danger. Such reserves 

Hold back the golden fiesh from too much flower. 


White are the winds which blow the early leaves 
Through rib-cage, ruined vault, to make them sing, 
The vanished heart-beats of a vanished spring 
Which turned the dead anatomy to flower. 


Here where the skull leaves hollows in the dust, 
Once music sang, once temples built; the slain 
Bred roses here which blossomed after rain, 
Disdained the worm, sprang reckless into flower. 


: Once in a night the fleshless beauty saw 
a A cloudless hill, a harmony of light; 
Once bone to bone so worshipped, that the white 
Mad lightning came and crushed their rising flower. 


JOAN FORMAN 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
CANADIANS IN DIFFICULTY 
CHRISTOPHER STORY 


ANADA’S IMAGE ABROAD, which has suffered in the last 15 
months from successive blows self-inflicted with precision by Ottawa, 
is being feverishly repaired, with the help of circumstances, by the 

country’s law-makers, And just in time. For there is little doubt that 
world political and economic change has come as a shock to this com- 
fortable nation, which has, since the war, been used to the idea of a 
continuous Canadian boom. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, the American ambassador to India, recently 
made a remark which has received some publicity: “Formal and dull men 
say that one does not criticise a friendly government. They should know 
that it is friendly governments that one does criticise. Evil by one’s 
antagonist is assumed. Lapses from virtue by one’s friends call for 
immediate and corrective comment.” 

The foreign press has lately dispensed an ever more fluent verbal barrage 
of such comment upon Canada’s Government and there is now evidence 
that at least some of this has percolated back to Ottawa. The Government, 
alarmed by the trend of public opinion away from the Conservatives in 
recent Provincial elections, is now attempting to remedy the political 
situation in preparation for a forthcoming brush with the electorate. 

In the administrative chambers of the Departments and in the central 
Office of the Progressive Conservative Party, all is ‘being subordinated to 
the task of ensuring that Mr. Diefenbaker will indeed be the leader of 
the greatest white Dominion in 1967, when Canada celebrates its first 
centenary of Confederation. 

Government spokesmen have been revealing, one by one, a series of 
individual political packages. First came the promise of a $10-a-month 
increase in old age pensions (at once rendered obsolete by the subsequent 
Liberal offer of $20-a-month), Then followed the abrupt about-turn on 
Canada’s policy towards Britain and her application to join the Common 
Market, following’ the Government’s talks in January with Mr. Heath; and 
finally came the Prime Minister’s reluctant, but inevitable decision to allow 
the controversial Finance Minister, Mr. Fleming, to retain ‘his finance 
portfolio. (Since his phyrric victory over the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada in the summer of last year, the wily Minister has enjoyed the 
uncloyed support of the financial community and become virtually un- 
seatable when he was elected Chairman of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation in the autumn. But the recent Provincial bye-election in 
Eglinton, Toronto, for which Mr. Fleming is the Federal Member of 
Parliament, resulted in a drastic reduction in the Conservative vote, and 
it is thus not impossible that he may lose his parliamentary seat when 
the Government goes to the country.) 

A particularly apt piece of pre-election politics was the Government’s 
intention, recently announced, not to renew the old Federal-Provincial 
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tax-sharing arrangements after they terminated on March 31 this year. 
Under the agreements, which date from Ottawa’s need for maximum 
revenues during World War II, the Provincial governments repealed all 
their taxes in income, corporation and inheritance tax fields, in favour of 
the central Government. After the war, Quebec, whose government had 
encountered some difficulty in enforcing conscription, declined to renew 
its tax rental; and Ontario subsequently reasserted some of its constitutional 
rights of taxation. 

From April 1 all the Provincial administrations’ will have to impose their 
own corporation and income taxes. By reducing income tax by 16 per 
cent in favour of the Provinces, the Federal Government, of course, hopes 
to gain political advantage, especially in Quebec, where the disgrace of 
the near-dictator Duplessis’ old Union Nationale and the rise of a 
new, sincere but somewhat sinister and vocal separatist movement, have 
helped to alienate the voters from Conservatism. By 1967 the tax 
reduction will have reached 20 per cent and the Conservative Government 
hopes by then that Ottawa will be rid of a burden which threatens to 
become unbearable. For, with the current Canadian deficit approaching 
a billion dollars, Provincial demands for something near to an equivalent 
sum for the fiscal year 1962-3, would have been impossible for Ottawa 
to accommodate. Politically, however, the move is liable to have a serious 
long-term effect on Canada; it will increase the power and aspirations of 
the Provincial governments, some of which are already insubordinate 
enough, and it is in any case open to serious question whether any increase 
in the financial independence of the Provinces at the expense of the Central- 
Government can further the cause of One Nation. 

All this political bargaining has been accompanied in recent months 
by some skilful, and some not-so-skilful, political stage-play. A blatant 
example was Mr, Diefenbaker’s loudly publicised trip to the far Arctic 
North, where no Canadian Prime Minister has ever been before, to open 
the new town of Inuvik, which has a population of under a thousand 
voters. The Department of Northern Affairs and Resources has been 
fanning the curiosity of Canadians—to whom the million and a half square 
miles of undeveloped Northern space appeals in the same way as the 
Frontier West did to the Frontier Americans—by distributing colourful 
maps of Northern Canada free to the people, and by approving a 400-mile 
railway from Upper Alberta to the Great Slave Lake. The $75 million 
track will bring a town of 1,600 into being on the lake’s deserted shores 
in 1966. 

Less skilful was the political engineering behind the Federal Cabinet’s 
recent bulk trek to the residence of the Governor-General, M. Georges 
Vanier, in Quebec City. Mr. Diefenbaker had intended to use the occasion 
to distribute his colleagues’ portfolios anew and to replace not only Mr. 
Fleming, but also Mr. Davie Fulton, the Minister of Justice, who has been 
involved in his own bitter controversy with the Premier of British 
Columbia, over the export of renewable water power to the United States. 
Unfortunately for the Prime Minister, who had hoped to extract every 
political fluid ounce from his homage to the disaffected French Canadians, 
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it turned out that Mr. Fleming could not be dislodged and the Cabinet 
elephant rode to Quebec only to deposit at the feet of the Queen’s repre- 
sentative a couple of minor appointments and two unnecessary additions 
to the Privy Council. Mr. Vanier quickly approved the deal and the 
Canadian press indulged itself uproariously in another splurge of election 
forecasting. - 

It is a moot point whether the present flurry of activity in Canadian 
politics is being spurred by a long-overdue desire of the Conservative 
Government to improve the country’s standing abroad, in time to recover 
the ground lost at Accra and during the unpleasant episode with the 
Bank of Canada; or whether it is encouraged by the serious Liberal, 
and now New Democratic, threat to Conservative continuance in office. 
But it is probable that the recent signs of good sense coming from Ottawa 
will be forgotten by the discerning electorate and set aside by the politicians 
in the excitement of some much less responsible political auctioneering in 
the months ahead. It is unfortunate that at a time when Canada is facéd 
with problems which are graver than at any time since the Depression, her 
politicians should be on the verge of another dog-fight. Canada’s decisions 
are going to be as hard to make as Britain’s; but whereas in Britain the 
issues are widely known and the politicians have deliberately brought 
them to a head in the middle of a term of office, in Canada the issues are 
as serious but insufficiently understood—and the Government is having 
to face them just as it is about to go to the country. Since the decisions 
which Ottawa will have to make in the near future over trade are bound 
not to be popular within the country, it is unlikely that adequate, or correct 
decisions will be taken before the election. Present indications of Govern- 
ment intention are not encouraging. 

The main issues facing the country in its mounting political and 
economic crisis are the persistence of chronic unemployment, the problem 
of how to recast the country’s economy in the shadow of a revolution in 
world trading patterns, and the question of how to deal with foreign 
ownership of Canadian industry and resources. 

The many firm indications of increased economic strength since the 
summer are not going to solve the fundamental economic contradictions 
which at present plague Canada, although some politicians seem to be 
staking all upon them. Immigrants are not streaming into the country, 
but the labour force is increasing at a rate which will have left 11 per cent 
of the working population out of a job this winter—more than at any 
time since the 1930’s. The post-war generation of Canadians will be 
entering the labour market at an average rate of 5,000 a week during the 
next five years, which is five times the normal rate for the years since the 
war. It is true that the new discount on the Canadian dollar, which has 
helped to push exports satisfyingly above imports during the quarters since 
its introduction, may create a few openings in industry. But Canada’s 
main exporting industries—aluminium, newsprint, mining and agriculture 
——are highly automated. In fact, although Canadian newsprint mills have 
succeeded in raising their capacity by over a million tons since 1956, the 
number of mill employees actually declined during this period. Finally, 
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a serious economic weakness is the steady decline, since 1957, in the 
amount of money which private business is investing in.the expansion of 
production facilities inside Canada. 

Canada’s trading position is becoming increasingly precarious. The 
American tariff wall at the moment prevents the sale in the United States 
of much that Canada can produce. Raw materials flow to the South 
and finished goods into Canada: for instance Canada sold the Americans 
$615 million of newsprint in 1960, but only $18,800 worth of writing paper; 
and $100 million of nickel but not a nickel’s worth of goods manufactured 
from that metal. This situation has arisen because the Canadians have 
a reputation for manufacturing inferior goods, because of the tariff wall, 
and because, as in Britain, not nearly enough money is spent on product 
research. This problem is only now being considered on a national scale; 
but it has been present for many years. The fact is that if Canada wanted, 
she could opt for a trade rôle similar to that of Sweden, surviving as a 
ek of luxury goods above the level of the lower-cost competition from 
abroad. 

On a per capita basis, Canada trades more than any other country in 
the world. 20 per cent of her export sales go to Britain. If, as the 
Americans hope, the British are unable to pull the Commonwealth into 
Europe with them, and the system of preferential tariffs is finally discarded, 
Canadian manufacturers will be faced with the prospect of having to 
compete on the basis of competitive advantage with the West and with 
Japan—and may have to breach a new European trade barrier into the 
bargain. 

Thus Canadian-made goods would be undercut within Canada and the 
country would be forced to concentrate its material and fiscal resources 
in areas in which it could compete efficiently. The disruption of the 
economy and the confusion among labour which would probably ensue 
if this principle were adopted, would lead Canada into economic isolation 
and inertia. 

There are, however, some hopeful signs. They are, principally, the 
volume of trade which the country is enjoying with China, the increase 
in trade with Japan, and the prospect that Britain will secure at least 
some of the safeguards, which Canadian manufacturers need, in her 
negotiations with the Six. Moreover, if Mr. Kennedy succeeds in his bid 
to liberalise trade, Canada will, of course, be able to sell much more South 
of the border than hitherto; and since the Americans have recently dis- 
cussed the problem of access to the Common Market in Ottawa, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Canadians will have been able to point out 
the similarity between the American fear of possible protectionism in 
Europe and the Canadian objection to actual protection within North 
America itself. Washington’s quotas on Canadian lead and zinc are a 
case in point. 

Other differences, of course, exist between the Canadians and the 
Americans, The American Government does not support Canadian efforts 
to take Commonwealth “interests” into the Common Market; they fear 
a major loss of US farm products to Europe as it is, and any Canadian 
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access for such products would be a severe blow to them. And they are 
about to curtail Canadian sales of crude oil, petroleum by-products and 
natural gas to the United States, which have increased by $100 million 
in 1961. Thus the spectacular success of the Canadian National Oil Policy, 
instigated by the Diefenbaker Government in February, 1960, will become 
politically worthless to the Tories at an awkward, cruel time. 

The Canadian Government’s opportune change of heart towards Britain 
and the Six was skilfully manceuvred to appear as the direct result of the 
talks held in Ottawa with Mr. Heath. In fact, the reversal in policy was 
inevitable. Since the rampage of Messrs. Fleming and Hees at Accra, 
and the heat which Ottawa generated over Mr. Heath’s speech revealing 
the British proposals to the Six in Brussels, the Conservative Party had 
become aware of its misconceived position. The pressures of the press 
and prominent industrialists at home, and the evident concern of the 
British Government for the British Commonwealth during the preliminary 
negotiations, eventually forced Mr. Diefenbaker’s hand. His position had, 
in any case, always been weak; he would have been in a far stronger 
position to gain the British ear and to oppose British entry into the 
Common Market if he had not, since he came to power, shown a minimum 
of concern for British interests in Canada. Prominent speakers at a 
meeting of the Canadian Association of British Manufacturers, held last 
summer, had accused the Conservatives of inconsistency in steadily 
whittling down the preferential tariff advantages which British goods were 
meant to enjoy in the Canadian market, whilst insisting that preferential 
treatment for Canadian goods abroad should be preserved. ‘Thus, for 
example, British cars entering the country now pay high customs duties; 
British shipping has been excluded from participation in coastal trade 
between ports on Canadian inland waterways; British heavy electric turbo- 
generators sold in Canada, worth $20 million annually, have been ruled 
“goods of a class or kind made in Canada” and will therefore henceforth 
pay higher duties; and in the campaign promoted by the Canadian 
Association of Manufacturers, Britain is classed as a “low-wage” country, 
whose exports are particularly damaging to the Canadian economy. 

The devaluation of the Canadian dollar supplied domestic manufac- 
turers with increased protection against foreign competition, and gave 
the Conservatives an excuse for refraining from any fundamental alteration 
in the main structure of the Canadian customs tariff. But this can now be 
delayed no longer; for while the primary producing industries, which earn 
Canada the big money, are relatively low employers of labour, structural 
unemployment cannot be overcome unless there is a boost in secondary 
manufacturing and in the service industries. Retail trade and sérvices 
are on the crest of their own boom, but secondary manufacturing remains 
in the doldrums. 

The Canadian Government has thus to decide whether or not heavy 
investment in secondary manufacturing can occur while the country moves 
towards freer trade, without too much dislocation, which would offset the 
advantages of promoting secondary manufacturing. American pressure 
is more than likely to succeed in persuading the now half-willing Canadian 
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Government to make cuts in its tariff wall to match those of the Europeans, 
in exchange for similar cuts by Washington on Canadian exports to 
America, In the new trading order it will be extremely hard for Canadian 
manufacturers to have the courage to develop and expand. 

The problem of foreign investment in Canada is probably insoluble 
and the Government are concerned about it only in so far as their political 
opponents, and particularly the revitalised Social Credit Party, can make 
political capital out of the situation. But appeals to emotion, even on 
the North American continent,-are still less powerful than appeals to the 
pocket, and most Canadians are at least dimly aware that the post-war 
growth of the Canadian economy and their consequently high standard of 
living are due to the high rate of American investment in their country. The 
book value of direct US investment in American-controlled companies 
in Canada has risen since 1945 from $2.3 billion to $11 billion. 

It is often said that American investors have more faith in Canada’s 
potential than have Canadians themselves. Yet capital gains remain tax- 
frfe in Canada, in contrast to the position in the United States, and no 
reversal of the present investment pattern is likely to occur until such a 
tax is imposed by Ottawa. And for that Canadians will have to wait for 
the Socialist government which has been threatened for so many years, 
but which seems unlikely to materialise. 

In spite of the identification of popular nationalism with socialism in 
Quebec and the aspirations of the Social Credit Party of Alberta and 
British Columbia to power in Ottawa-—confirmed recently by its decision 
to contest all Federal seats at the next general election—this is the one 
country in the Western world apart from the United States where private 
enterprise is taken for granted. An overwhelming percentage of the vast 
cars on the roads and of the refrigerators in the homes are not paid for; 
and the fact that a few large financial credit institutions control all the 
goods which are on instalment, and thus support the economy to an almost 
dangerous extent, does not seem to worry anybody. In Canada the 
average man honours political philosophy by ignoring it. 

The real signs of modest recovery in the Canadian economy, demon- 
strated, for example, by the steel figures which show that the industry is 
well on the way to a record production year and by the success of the oil 
policy, are undoubtedly going to help the Conservatives in the next election. 
It is tempting to compare Mr. Diefenbaker’s present political prospects 
with those of the British Conservatives in 1959; but there are two differences 
which spring to mind.’ Mr. Macmillan was not helped by the lucky 
upswing in the British economy alone; he had a very substantial increase 
in the standard of living and excellent employment figures to show for 
his terms of office. Mr. Diefenbaker has not noticeably increased the 
Canadian standard of living and he has completely failed to solve the 
unemployment problem. Moreover, the advantage of the present business 
recovery may be lost in those parts of the country which will be affected 
by the serious loss of purchasing power brought about by the drought in 
1961. 

Nevertheless, when all has been considered, it is obvious that a healthy 
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breeze of commonsense is blowing in Canada. The Government are 
patching up the country’s prestige in finally agreeing to co-operate with 
the British over the Common Market; Canadian manufacturers are looking 
less to their own interests and more to the interests of the country as a 
whole; and the press and public are gradually becoming more aware of 
the profound changes which are occurring in world trade. 

All this amounts to a welcome alteration in the Canadian political and 
economic outlook—and very probably, in the maturity of the Government. 
Canada will adapt herself to the economic life of tomorrow slowly and 
not without difficulty. But a country which, in 50 years, has built an 
industrial structure equal to any in the world; which twice in less than 
half a century has set up a wartime economy, has fought bravely and, when 
peace was restored, has converted her armaments plants to consumer 
goods: such a country knows how to accommodate herself to changing 
circumstances, As long as progress is not permanently subordinated to 
politics, there need be no fear that Canada will fail to reorganise part 
of her production, to refit her industrial establishments and to re-group 
her man-power in the hard times which, for her, undoubtedly lie ahead. 


TIDEBREAK 


Tether my tide, and suck that boatman in 
Who wanders wild and Jonely on my shore; 
Stifle his claim to life, and let him see 

The ending of my ocean with his days. 


No word amazes these long waves 

That roll and roll forever on the beach 

Of tired mind, breaking the pebbles into beggars’ bread. 
Is this sea dead that leads an Irish life, 

Breaking and pounding in its timid bay? 


Oh God forsake us not, but use Your name to bend 
Current and power to break, with power to heal. 
Do not conceal that love for which we starve 

And better men have died, as we die now 

On desolate, gaunt beaches of the mind. 


JOAN FORMAN 
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THE GERMAN PUBLIC MIND 
G. P. GOOCH 


ISTORY, declared Maitland, is the record of what men have done, 
what they have said, above all what they have thought. That is 
also the view of Dr. Hertz, the distinguished sociologist who has 

given his life to the study of the institutions and ideologies of all ages, 
the hopes and fears of individuals, groups and nations which caused 
political, economic and social change, the climate of opinion, the emergence 
and decline of ideas and ideals. These formidable problems are discussed 
with wide knowledge and deep insight in the second volume of the author’s 
majestic record and interpretation of what Germans have felt and thought 
and written, not merely the great ones who live in human memory, but 
minor luminaries, too, who speak for the common man. 

The second instalment of The Development of the German Public 
Mind, a history of political sentiments, aspirations and ideas, surveys 
the scene from the middle of the seventeenth century to the close of the 
Napoleonic era, and the work will be completed in a third volume which 
will bring us to our own time. There are numberless works on German 
institutions and parties, German philosophers, German literature and 
German political theories, but no writer has covered the whole ground 
so comprehensively as Dr. Hertz. So far does he cast his net into the 
waters that the reader ts kept informed of what was going on among the 
neighbours of the Germian-speaking peoples, particularly France and 
Hungary, because in all conflicts we must hear the views of both sides. 
We could not desire a better informed or more conscientious guide. The 
extensive bibliography is worthy of the book. 

What is the Public Mind? It is the way of looking at political and 
social questions in a community in the successive phases of its evolution. 
We must not attribute an unchanging “national character” to any com- 
munity, all the more because there was no Germany in a political sense 
before the nineteenth century. In these pages the title Germany means 
the German-speaking peoples, and the realm of the Hapsburgs bulks as 
largely as that of the Hohenzollerns. 

The survey opens with a panorama of the various institutions of the 
Holy Roman Empire which lingered on till the German people split 
into hundreds of units, many of them very small and many in the most 
peculiar relations to the whole. The legacy of the Reformation was a 
mainly Protestant North and a mainly Catholic South with a mixture in 
the Rhineland. They had fought each other in the Thirty Years War, and 
they clashed again when Frederick the Great ascended the throne of 
Prussia in 1740. Looked at in broad perspective the picture is one of 
confusion, for there was no unifying principle and so little consciousness 
of solidarity that many Germans served as mercenaries in foreign armies, 
including those of France. Almost the only rift in a dark sky was the 
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existence of some excellent rulers in the smaller no less than in the larger 
states, and the fact that the prevailing system of paternalism enabled 
reformers on the throne to introduce valuable innovations. There were 
no Parliaments, only Estates, which were sometimes a help to a progressive 
ruler and sometimes a hindrance. In spite of the spread of absolutism, 
every subject, however humble, had the right to sue his prince at one 
of the two supreme courts of the Empire for denial of justice, imposing 
taxes without a vote of the Estates, etc. Many princes were deposed 
or even imprisoned for such crimes. 

After this survey of the political world in which the German-speaking 
communities lived and worked, we move forward to a chapter entitled 
“Religion and Enlightenment”. The eighteenth century, often described 
as the Age of Reason, reduced the feverish temperature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth, and enabled the principle of toleration to spread over 
large portions of Europe. No one proclaimed it with such conviction and 
literary power as Lessing. Dr. Hertz mentions that the practice of 
toleration was also fostered for economic reasons after the devastattons of 
the Thirty Years War. 

Before the Aufklärung got into its full stride in Germany towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century there was a revival of religious feeling 
in certain Protestant communities which is labelled Pietism. The standard- 
bearers were Francke and Spener, both of them Lutheran pastors, who, 
like the Quakers, placed personal holiness above dogma. Their movement 
was continued by Zinzendorf, a disciple of Francke, who founded a 
religious community at Herrnhut, where he gave refuge to the Moravian 
Brothers. Their thought and work exerted a considerable influence on 
the public mind, and their fearlessness during a stormy voyage to America 
made a deep impression on the Wesley brothers. A similar stirring of 
the intellectual waters was due to many publicists such as Pufendorf and 
Althusius, who. discussed such issues as the rights of rulers, the limits of 
their power, and the rights of resistance to misrule. 

The greatest name in the first half of the volume is that of Leibnitz, 
who claims a whole chapter. The most many-sided human being in the 
annals of modern thought was equally distinguished as a mathematician 
and a metaphysician. As a subject of the Elector of Hanover and a 
friend of the Electress Sophia he edited the materials for a history of the 
House of Brunswick. He was also a busy pamphleteer on current affairs, 
an eager apostle of the reunion of the Churches, and an advocate of an 
association of states for the maintenance of peace. His active mind 
carried him beyond the frontiers of Europe, for he urged Louis XIV, 
instead of waging war in Europe, to conquer Turkey and Egypt and to 
construct a Suez Canal. He advocated the establishment of academies 
of science and many reforms and was a forerunner of liberalism, That 
he was an optimist in philosophy he proved in his Théodicée, a vindication 
of the benevolent purposes of God. . 

Christian Wolff, the most eminent disciple of Leibnitz, shared his philo- 
sophical optimism. He proposed many reforms and became the pioneer 
of the welfare state. But he created a stir in the ecclesiastical world by 
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his disbelief in miracles and his denial of the need for revelation. When 
he was charged with atheism, King Frederick William I dismissed him 
from his chair and expelled him from Prussia. But he possessed friends 
in high places as well, and one of the first acts of Frederick the Great on 
ascending the throne was to recall him to his chair. His optimism was 
undiminished. Reason, he was convinced, was not only a guide to belief, 
but a pointer to a better society. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
the Aufklärung was in the ascendant in Western Europe. Cosmopolitanism 
formed part of the new faith and found its voice in the treatise on inter- 
national law by Emeric de Vattel, a pupil of Wolff, which exercised great 
influence on international policy. - 

In any comprehensive survey of the German public mind the reader 
naturally expects a full treatment of Frederick the Great, and he will 
not be disappointed. Dr. Hertz explains the ideology of the Crown Prince 
wath the aid of his treatise L’Antimachiavel, and inquires how far he 
carried out his principles after his accession. Moreover, he investigates 
the question how he was judged by his contemporaries, his own people 
and foreign observers. Next in importance among the Enlightened 
Autocrats was Joseph II, whose reforms, above all his Edict of Toleration, 
are sympathetically described. So keen was his sense of responsibility and 
so deep his humanity that he made many journeys all over his dominions 
to see for himself what they required. His mother, Maria Theresa, 
possessed an equally noble soul. A chapter on the minor States shows 
that a great many types existed, both profligate and benevolent ones. 

The longest chapter in the book is entitled “Political Opinions in the 
Age of Frederick II and Joseph I”. At the recently founded university 
of Goettingen in the Electorate of Hanover, courses were arranged for 
the teaching of politics, economics and administration chiefly for the 
purpose of training civil servants, also frequented by many future rulers. In 
other states the two Mosers attacked autocracy. The jurist Johann Jacob 
Moser spent five years in a Wiirttemberg prison for opposing the policy 
of Duke Karl Eugen. His son, Friedrich Karl Moser, equally great as a 
statesman and writer, in 1759 published a book, vigorously denouncing 
autocracy and militarism. 

Of more lasting importance was youthful Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
treatise On the Limits of State Action, published in 1792, the nearest 
German equivalent to Mill On Liberty. New ideas of education, empha- 
sizing the training of character, were voiced by Basedow, whose Philan- 
thropinum attracted many visitors and where severity on the part of 
teachers was prohibited. A similar belief in human nature was shown 
by Pestalozzi’s communities and in the schools founded by Freemasons. 

The blossoming of German literature in the second half of the century, 
inaugurated by Lessing and carried forward by Wieland and Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller, also enlarged the horizon in political questions. How 
widely liberal ideas had spread was shown by the general welcome to 
the American revolt and the French Revolution. Why, then, asks the 
author, was there no corresponding revolution in Germany? Partly 
because it was still a mere geographical expression, because there was no 
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Paris, because Germans had never taken kindly to political earthquakes 
and because the finances were in better order than in France. Finally, 
the attractive phase lasted only two years and the Terror found no friends. 

These studies, writes the author on the last page, have shown that the 
great poets and thinkers of the age, and the wider circle of the intellectual 
élite, accepted particularism, the system of numerous little states. They 
further desired concord among Germans and among nations, and sought 
to promote the rise and spread of culture in every way, but they rejected 
the idea of uniting all Germans in a powerful nation with a strong central 
authority. How they changed their minds in the nineteenth century, and 
swung over from cosmopolitanism to nationalism, will be the theme of 
Dr. Hertz’s final volume, to which his grateful readers are looking forward. 
He will have an exciting story to tell. 


THE IDENTITY OF EUROPE 
GEORGE WATSON 


T now looks certain that Europe is to be a nation, and likely enough 
that Britain will be a part of it. And the air is already thick with 
predictions about the economic—even the political—consequences of 

union. The questions I want to pose are quite different from all these. 
I should prefer to know what the New Europe will feel like to live in. 
What will it be like as a civilization? Will there be a single current of 
ideas, or many currents? What (if anything) is it likely to mean, tomorrow, 
to call oneself a European? These are not the questions that are now 
being urgently debated among political parties and in the press. Strictly 
speaking, they are not urgent questions at all, in the sense that the decision 
whether or not to join the Common Market is clearly so. But they are 
ultimately much more interesting, because they are about the end to 
which a Common Market, like a Council of Europe or a Schumann Pool, 
is only a means. And they are questions already familiar on the Continent 
of Europe, where the certainty of European federation has been taken for 
granted for years. 

So much so, in fact, that in some continental circles such as the Cultural 
Department of the Council of Europe in Strasbourg, or the European 
Centre for Culture in Geneva, you can already sense the first stirrings of 
a new myth of a single European culture to match the new political unity 
of Europe. And this misunderstanding of the problem, at least, we can 
dismiss at once. It is founded not just on false information, or wishful 
thinking, but upon a mistaken assumption about the nature of nation- 
states. There is no need for a nation to possess a distinctive civilization of 
its own. Switzerland and Canada are both highly successful examples of 
nation-states; neither has ever enjoyed a civilization peculiar to itself, and 
neither shows much sign of acquiring one. Diversity may be a source of 
weakness, but it need not be so. And the last impertinence we should 
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allow ourselves to commit is to talk as if Europe had any sort of duty 
to set a limit to its abundant diversity, or to create by deliberation and 
choice some distinctive quality, It should be obvious that a unified 
culture could only be imposed upon Europe anyhow, and then only by 
totalitarian methods; and the price, of course, would be free enquiry itself— 
the very essence, if anything is, of the European condition. 

What, in any case, does it feel like to be a European today? One only 
has to pose that question to realise how nearly meaningless talk about 
“a European civilization” really is. No European could tell you the 
answer. And the reason is a paradoxical one. It is that, in a very real 
sense, all civilization is European. This is not a matter of arrogance, 
but of simple observation. There is, in effect, no non-European civilization 
today, anywhere in the world. Industrialism is European. Democracy 
is European. So are Socialism and Fascism. So are the novel, the 
symphony and the canvas-picture. With the single exception of jazz, 
ail the dominating art-forms of the twentieth century are European in 
origin, and all of them are still recognizably centred upon Europe itself. 
These facts are obvious enough, but we tend to forget them precisely 
because they are right under our noses. We ‘tend to stress the sharp 
recoil of European power in Asia and Africa since the Second World War, 
and to forget that European influence there, so far from retreating with 
it, is actually on the march. English is now the approved foreign language, 
not only throughout southern Asia, but even in Russia and China. The 
market for English books has been pioneered in West Africa only in the 
last dozen years. French is enjoying a revival as a diplomatic language 
through the sudden creation, in 1960, of a dozen new African states. 
And, whatever we think of the new nations of India and China, can anyone 
deny that both are, in their opposite ways, more like European societies 
than either was a hundred years ago, or fifteen years ago? Asia may 
play her variations upon such European themes as parliamentary 
democracy and the dictatorship of the proletariat, but the themes are still 
recognizably European, and the atmosphere of Mr. Nehru’s New Delhi 
is more like that of a European capital than the atmosphere of the court 
of any British Viceroy. 

Europe, then, for all her crimes and catastrophes, is more than ever 
the continent of acknowledged achievement, and every other continent 
on earth pays her the compliment of imitation, even the ultimate compli- 
ment of imitating her while detesting her. All this ought to be grist to 
the mill of European nationalism, And yet it is nothing of the kind. 
The really striking negative fact about the present drift of Europe towards 
union is that European nationalism is hardly visible. We are not living 
in the atmosphere of a risorgimento. Nobody is boasting. A phrase 
like “‘civilizing mission” is simply taboo. The phrase “the white man’s 
burden” isn’t even taboo—it is just a joke. This is the staggering con- 
tradiction that underlies Europe’s present rôle in the world. In a hundred 
ways its influence, and even its power, is on the increase—it is a richer 
continent today, for example, than ever before in its history. And some- 
where, and somehow, individual Europeans must be exercising this new 
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- influence, and must surely know that they are exercising it. And yet 
most Europeans seem to be simply unaware that it is happening. There 
is even a vogue in the sort of pessimism that denies it is happening at 
all, and that goes on denying it while you pile up the evidence in its face. 
Europe, for all her unexampled dynamism and unexampled world in- 
fluence, somehow manages not to feel dynamic. To get a sense of 
dynamism, I am told, you have got to go to the American Midwest or the 
Brazilian jungle, though I do not know what people are supposed to be 
doing there that they are not already doing in Europe. And meanwhile, 
living in the middle of this most creative of societies, and in the most 
dynamic of economies, European novelists and dramatists find their aptest 
themes in boredom, spiritual nausea, and a sense of frustration allegedly 
based upon our outdated consciousness of class. 

It is high time someone said that all this modish pessimism is merely 

‘ the current form of literary romanticism, and that the real facts about 
Europe in the sixties are quite otherwise. If only we could forget a lot 
of history and skin our eyes to ‘the facts of the moment, Europe would 
look Jike the youngest of all the continents, the readiest to experiment, 
the most susceptible to sudden and deliberate change. Constitutionally, 
for instance, both the United States and the Soviet Union are far more 
conservative than the British Commonwealth or the former French Com- 
munity. And yet the nature of the new European dilemma is clear enough, 
and it is unique. For ‘if all civilization is, in a sense, European, then no 
civilization is clearly so. Europe is a success, but its very success frustrates 
its hopes for acquiring a national consciousness. It is a splendid fact, 
for instance, that books published in London and Paris are in demand 
all round the world. But it does mean that, in order to read English or 
French books, there is not much advantage in living in England or France. 
The success of the post-war school of British dramatists on Broadway is 

, flattering, no doubt, not to say lucrative; but it also means that you do 
not have to come to England to see English productions of English plays. 
The identity of Europe—always a mysterious fact, but one which 
nineteenth-century visitors like Emerson or Henry James had no difficulty 
in recognizing, even though they found it fascinatingly difficult to define— 
is in real danger of being lost forever, as the rest of the world, by its own 
choice, moulds itself after one European image or another. 

Faced with this unique dilemma of success, how ought the New 
European to behave? He is, apparently, entering upon a situation in 
which his continent will, for the first time in history, achieve a political 
and economic identity: a European Parliament, a European customs-union, 
an end to frontiers and to passports. He ought to be grateful, and perhaps 
he is. But he can hardly be called excited. Never has so vast a revolution 
been conducted in such a muted key. Nobody is marching for Europe, 
or sitting down, or chaining himself to railings or smashing shop-windows; 
nobody (so far as I know) is even starting the usual chains of committees 
which, in Britain at least, are usually started on far more trivial pretexts 
than this. The ancient sovereignties of Europe—some of them, after ail, 
are a thousand years old—seem destined to go out with a whimper, not 
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a bang. For this is a marriage of affection and mutual self-interest, not 
of passion, And always, at the back of his mind, the European knows 
that, whereas geography makes union seem natural, history belies it, and 
that there is a community living thousands of miles away which is more 
like himself than anyone on the other side of the Rhine, or on the other 
side of the Channel, You will never persuade an Englishman that he is 
more like a Frenchman than he is like a New Zealander, and you would 
be silly to try. The Frenchman knows, and quite rightly, that there are 
many ways in which he must always feel more at home in Madagascar than 
in Manchester. Federalists who demand cultural unity as a necessary 
condition of union can hardly know what they are asking: in the case of 
Europe, the demand can only mean that union should be postponed 
forever. 

The problem is unique: I suggest it calls for a unique solution. The 
New Europeans must surely begin by renouncing any thought of a common 
culture. The existing national cultures are already too successful, and 
foo important to the whole world, to be perverted for the sake of any 
sort of political ideal. But we might begin to consider the advantages 
of an opposite solution. If we have no unity to celebrate, we might 
consider if the greatest thing in free Europe is not, after all, its ineffable 
diversity. It is diversity, and on more levels than one, that makes the 
European experience so distinct from any other. Elsewhere, existence 
either possesses, or aspires to possess, a single quality: it means something, 
for instance, to talk of the American or Soviet way of life, and such a 
“way of life’ makes double sense: it refers both to a certain standard of 
technical achievement-—-whether your milk has to be fetched from a shop, 
for instance, or whether you have it delivered to your door—and to a 
set of moral values. There are Soviet virtues, clearly definable and praised 
daily in the official Soviet press. There are American virtues, too, less 
clearly defined but still recognizable as such. The moral climate of 
Europe might be suggested, negatively, by pointing out that there is no 
such thing as a European virtue, unless it be Europe’s refusal to admit 
anything of the sort, her extraordinary tolerance of eccentricity. And, 
if there is no such thing as a European morality, there is no such thing 
as a single technical civilization in Europe either. We live among the 
physical signs of what Mr. T. S. Eliot once called “the presence of the 
past”. For Europe has a unique capacity for carrying her own past 
forward with her into the present, not just as monuments and museum- 
pieces, but as a working reality. The rooms I live in, in a Cambridge 
college, were built in Shakespeare’s lifetime, in the 1590’s, and for the 
purpose for which they are used today—or something like it. But from 
their windows I can see a late seventeenth century building and a Victorian 
chapel, and not far away stands a building only a few months old, and 
in an idiom as uncompromisingly contemporary as anything in New York. 

There is nowhere outside Europe where you can enjoy such direct 
historical experience. It colours, subtly and powerfully, the whole quality 
of European life. Other continents possess treasured relics of the past, 
like the Taj Mahal or Independence Hall in Philadelphia. But treasured 
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relics are all that they are, or can be. They do not contain or environ the 
existence of anyone. And yet most Europeans take it for granted that 
every day of their lives they should see, enter and use buildings erected 
by remote ancestors who wore different clothes and thought different 
thoughts. It is part of the curious tolerance of Europe that it should take 
all this for granted, that it should pull so little down, that it should allow 
and encourage such buildings to survive the centuries and acquire per- 
sonalities of their own which are not ours. Henry James, nearly a century 
ago, noticed how strangely personal many buildings seemed in Europe, 
in contrast with American ones. “The characteristic of an old structure 
like the turreted mansion on the hillside,” he remarked of a house in 
Le Mans, “is that it is not simply a house. It is a person, as it were, 
as well.” And this medieval or Renaissance “person”, as James called it, 
may have nothing to do with the real persons who occupy it, just as I 
am no more an Elizabethan for living in an Elizabethan building. The 
relationship between the suburban American and his suburban home is 
strikingly different from this: it is something direct and intelligible. The 
house may even have been built specifically for him—it was certainly 
built for some one just like him. The world of the Europeans, in fact, 
is diverse not only in the simple sense that some of us are British, and 
drink beer, whereas others are French, and drink wine. There is a 
diversity beyond all this, which is not spatial but temporal, for we live in 
the twentieth century and in a twentieth century way, and yet we contrive 
to do so in a physical environment that was only partly fashioned for us. 

It is here, perhaps, that the quest for a European identity should end, 
and in some such terms as these that a European nation ought to come to 
terms with itself. Europe is irremediably diverse—that ought to be 
obvious, and we would be better employed in celebrating this diversity than 
in chasing remote analogies that are sometimes invoked to show that the 
past has something to teach us, like the Holy Roman Empire and 
Renaissance Humanism. The past has nothing to teach the New Europe, 
except as an awful example. But the European diversity is like no other 
on earth. It is a diversity in time as well as in space, and one that gives 
rise to a strange harmony that is like nothing else. It is as if this “beautiful 
graveyard” (as one of Dostoievsky’s characters patronizingly called it) 
were all alive, and not with ghosts but with living men. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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INDIA AFTER THE ELECTIONS 
GEORGE A. FLORIS 


PARLIAMENTARY election resembles the ancient Roman 
feast of god Saturnus, celebrated by a change of place between 
masters and servants for one day, the former being obliged to wait 

on the latter once in a year. In the same way, before and during the general 
elections in our times, the powerful and the famous have to curry favour 
with the humble. 

India held also her Saturnalia this year, although here the “servants” 
did not seem much intrigued by the occasion of being courted by the 
“masters”. The outcome of the battle in North-Bombay between Mr. 
Krishna Menon and Mr. Acharya Kripalani may have been awaited with 
bated breath by the rest of the world, but not so by the local electorate. 
Only 60 per cent of them turned up at the booths to give Mr. Menon his 
thumping victory (surpassed only by the Jaipur conquest of the beauteous 
Maharani Gayatri Devi, the Queen’s hostess in 1961). 

The village where I watched the events in the morning of the election 
was quiet and unconcerned just like the rest of the country. The people 
enjoyed the electoral holiday by lounging about in the homes and the 
streets or paying social calls on each other. The majority appeared at the 
polling station just the same, guided by a commendable sense of civic 
duty. Although the 30-odd ladies elected to the Lok Sabha, the ‘People’s 
Chamber” in New Delhi, sit next to their male colleagues, on election 
day men and women have formed separate queues in front of the polling 
stations. 

Only for one brief minute was the air filled with tension. The canvasser 
of an independent candidate protested at the illegal last-minute propaganda 
by Congress workers, The Congressmen made threatening moves in his 
direction, at which he withdrew from the scene, shouting indignantly all 
the way. 

There was, indeed, no cause for any major excitement. The village 
was safely in Congress hands and, except for a tiny minority, all the 
inhabitants voted for the Government. One of the exceptions was a 
white-haired yet vigorous farmer, a former zamindar. “I voted for Jana 
Sangh,” he said, “because the Government had taken away my land.” 
When I mentioned that voting for the Jana Sangh had not done him any 
good, because even that party had accepted the principle of ceiling on 
agricultural holdings, he retorted: “I have no objection to the ceiling in 
principle. What I am against is that a local Congressman took part of 
my land for himself.” 

I met a man of 90. “He voted according to his caste,” I was told by 
a leading local Congress supporter with a faint disapproval in his voice. 
For my part I could only admire the old man, who had been over 80 when 
independent India had held her first general elections, for having managed 
to fall in with the polling process at all and thus I did not see anything 
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wrong with him for having given his vote to a candidate who was by 
tradition closest to him. 

The mood was equally calm in the heart of Delhi, when I returned 
there early in the afternoon. Even if there had been any animation, it 
would certainly have been washed away by the rainfall in the evening. 

The moderate interest for the elections has an obvious reason. In 
England and other countries the population had fought for centuries to 
obtain a general suffrage. In India, on the other hand, the Congress 
administration simply invited a largely indifferent people to take part at 
these recurrent Saturnaliae—once in every five years for the Central Lok 
Sabha, once in every three years for the state Legislative assemblies, the 
so-called Vidhan Sabhas. 

However, as we learned a few days later, those who had exercised their 
right to vote, had got some fun for themselves from the spirit of 
the Saturnalia. Alongside not less than 51 Congress ministers, several 
leading members of the opposition lost their “safe” seats at the Centre 
and the various state assemblies. While there were sporadic complaitfts 
about the untoward adventures of certain ballot boxes, intimidations and 
kidnappings, even the opposition admitted that, on the whole, the elections 
had been conducted in a peaceful atmosphere. The best proof for this is 
the comparative success of the Rightist opposition—particularly that of 
two comparatively new organisations, the liberal Swatantra and the 
traditionalist Jana Sangh—the principal bogeys of Mr. Nehru and his 
Party. It is a matter of conjecture, how much better still the Swatantra 
could have done, had its octogenarian leader, Mr. C. Rajagopalacharya, 
not stuck his neck out by his criticism of the Goa action, popular with the 
vast majority of the people. 

Nevertheless, it would be too hasty to draw the conclusion that the 
forces of the Right have emerged strengthened from the electoral arena. 
Indeed, the two principal features of the elections were that (a) the 
Congress, after having run a capitalistic government for 15 years, still 
managed to retain its leftist-socialist halo and (b) the Communists, in spite 
of the China dispute, not only maintained, but actually increased their 
representation. ; . 

The Communists forged a joint front with the Congress in North-Bombay 
against Acharya Kripalani and in Delhi against the “reactionary” Jana 
Sangh. This ad hoc coalition resulted in the resounding success for Krishna 
Menon in Bombay, while in Delhi it deprived the Jana Sangh of any Lok 
Sabha seats and of most of its Corporation seats despite the Party’s 
32.66 per cent share in the popular vote. In the course of the electoral 
-campaign the Communist weekly New Age expressed the desire to continue ` 
Congress-Communist co-operation even after the elections. 

The mainstay of the Congress movement is, apart from Mr. Nehru’s 
personal though at times languid leadership, its duality. It still attracts 
considerable sections of the Leftist intelligentsia on the one hand and the 
illiterate masses on the other. The former still regard Nehru as the “socialist 
reformer” hampered in his actions by local and foreign capitalists; the 
latter still consider the Congress emblem of the two oxen the symbol of 
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national liberation. Leading businessmen, even if they voted for Swatantra, 
had still sent their financial contributions to the ruling party, for very 
obvious reasons. 

The Communists, odd as it may sound, actually benefited from the 
Chinese aggression. Owing to the differences between India and the second 
giant of the Communist bloc, the Communist Party of India, no doubt, 
lost the respectability it had enjoyed during the Hindi Chini bhai bhai 
(“Indians and Chinese brothers”) period. However, that loss was more 
than compensated by recovered revolutionary appeal. The estrangement 
of the ruling classes from Communism made it much easier for the 
Communist canvassers to represent their movement as one dedicated to 
the cause of the poor and the oppressed. In North-Bombay, Krishna 
Menon probably benefited from the Communist label attached to him by 
his Rightist antagonists. 

Therefore the danger of a lasting alignment of Congress and the CPI 
cannot be ignored. The festering memories of the hostile Western reaction 
tò the seizure of Goa, exacerbated by the growing influence of Right-wing 
elements inside India, may easily sting the Left of the Congress into an 
alliance with the Reds. Apart from Defence Minister Krishna Menon, 
Mr. Humayan Kabir, Minister of Scientific Research, Mr. Bijoyanand 
Patnaik, the Chief Minister of Orissa, Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, widow of a 
noted freedom-fighter, and Dr. Baliga, the wealthy pro-Communist 
physician from Bombay, who joined the Congress just recently, are 
regarded as the principal champions of such a “Keep-to-the-Left” trend 
within the ruling party. It has, moreover, been rumoured that 200 trained 
Communists became members of the Congress not long ago with a view 
to conquering it from within. No lesser personage than Mr. Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, Vinoba Bhave’s close associate in the Bhoodan movement, is 
known to have expressed his misgivings about the Communist infiltration 
of the Congress organisation. 

The aspirations for the creation of the new “popular front” have also 
powerful press support. It is favoured by the notorious English-language 
Bombay weekly, Blitz, which started also a Hindi edition recently. Then 
there is the Delhi weekly, Link, which seeks to emulate the American 
Time magazine in format, but ideologically is pro-Communist, repre- 
senting the Khrishna Menon—Mrs. Asaf Ali-Dr. Baliga group within the 
Congress. The company that publishes Link is believed to be planning 
to launch a daily newspaper too. 

We must also remember that Mr. Nehru himself has always had a soft 
spot for Communism, at least on an intellectual level. When, soon after 
independence, he once rushed to Calcutta to answer the desperate SOS-call 
of local Congress leaders begging for his moral support against Com- 
munism, Mr. Nehru, in his subsequent speech, expressed his sympathy 
for the Communist ends, deploring merely the Communist means. More 
recently, on another “anti-Communist bout” in Kerala in February, 1962, 
he attacked the pastoral letter of the Catholic bishops, remarking dis- 
paragingly that “Catholics would oppose Communism even it were good 
for the whole world.” Mr. Nehru’s new offer to “lease” to China the 
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territories occupied in the North in exchange for a face-saving Chinese 
recognition of theoretical Indian sovereignty over the same, shows the 
Prime Minister’s anxiety to come to terms with his aggressive Communist 
neighbour at almost any price. 

There are, at the same time, many Congressmen who have every reason 
to fear Communism. Unfortunately, their fear does not always take the 
form of a staunch resistance, but rather that of careful time-serving. 
‘Capitalist newspapers repeatedly feature leading Communist writers, while 
many prominent members of the Congress and Congress-sponsored other 
agencies seek to avoid giving any open offence to the Communists. 

The dilemma of the Rightist opposition is obvious in the existing circum- 
stances. It does not want to engage in indiscriminate attacks against the 
Congress in general and Mr. Nehru in particular for fear of pushing them 
further to the Left. However, a political propaganda that pulls its punches 
cannot expect to knock out the opponent. 

Meanwhile Mr. Nehru may have a double post-electoral satisfactian. 
Apart from having been returned at the head of a reduced but still com- 
fortable majority, he could once again pose in his favourite rôle as the 
unifier of a divided world. He received the congratulations of the 
American President on his Communist-supported electoral triumph. 


Delhi. 





SPRING SONG 


Patiently earth awaits 
The feet of Spring at Winter’s gates. 


Spring who sweeps the whitened hills, 
Kindling them with daffodils, 


And with aconite begems 
The grass where frost laid diadems, 


Or in melting stream and pond 
Mirrors the cloud, and stream beyond, 


While each dedicated hour 
Wakens sap and leaf and flower: 


Patient earth, the days speed on, 
Spring moves down from Helicon. 


Hope PmLLPS 
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PARLIAMENT OF COMMERCE 
JOHN MURRAY 


BOOK on the Association of Chambers of Commerce since its 

foundation in 1860, the year of the Cobden Treaty with France, 

has not yet, despite its many merits, had the recognition it deserves. 
It is extremely well produced in all material aspects. It is extremely well 
written and adequately illustrated. The authors have been careful not to 
overload it from the masses of information at their disposal. Their power 
and practice of selection are shown in their rounding off their chapters 
rapidly, and thus giving a pleasing effect of freshness and movement. The 
book abounds in suggestive references, and opens vistas that will tempt the 
reader -to explore them. For those who are reasonably well acquainted 
with the political events and controversies of the century it covers, the book 
i$ fascinating. 

It was in Jersey, in 1768, and under French influences that the first 
British Chamber of Commerce took shape. Committees of the sort were 
familiar in France: there was one at Marseilles as early as 1599. There 
had been stirrings of interest and some sporadic efforts throughout Britain 
in the latter part of the 18th century and the first half of the 19th, most of 
them local and specialised. The uniting of these particular initiatives, 
or most of them, in one body was a triumph of statesmanship for the two. 
chief pioneers, both Members of Parliament, C. M. Norwood and S. S. 
Lloyd. 

The Association was no sooner formed with the general aim of keeping 
the Government and the traders in touch with each other than it en- 
countered the two lions in the path, the Foreign Office and the Board of 
Trade, the one ignorant or apathetic about trade and dilatory at best, and 
the other submerged in home affairs and lacking cabinet status. The 
Association’s retaliatory agitation for a Ministry of Commerce culminated 
in friendly votes in the House of Commons in 1879 and again in 1881, but 
nothing further was done. The Association did what was in its power: 
it passed so many resolutions that it became, in Lord Salisbury’s phrase, 
“the terror of the departments”. It urged reforms in such matters as the 
Bankruptcy Laws, Merchandise Marks, Partnership, Company Law; the 
commercial treaties of the ’sixties reflected its concern for freedom of 
trade, and it declared thus early for the metric system. 

Standing on the side-lines of politics, as it were, the Association was free 
to applaud or to protest or to suggest, but was obliged to wait until the 
Government chose or refused to respond. And it had to adjust itself, in 
so far as it could, to changing opinion and new forces. After the free- 
trading ’sixties protectionist ideas gained ground in continental countries, 
and presently in our colonies. Distrust of the railways led the Association 
to support the failing cause of the canals in a long and fruitless crusade. 
Its dislike of “shipping rings” led to the Royal Commission of 1906. And 
time and again it sought to have the light dues transferred from shipping 
to the state; and it backed the author of the Plimsoll line. In the ’eighties 
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the Chambers were pressing for education for commerce and industry. 
The London Chamber instituted examinations in commercial subjects, and 
some other Chambers followed suit. 

In its early decades the Association gained in influence and prestige from 
standing virtually alone. Later on other organizations and agencies, such 
as the trade union’ movement and the social policies of Government, in- 
vaded the field. The internal bias of the Association was changing from 
commercial to industrial under pressures exemplified in the foundation of 
the British Manufacturers’ Association in 1914 and of the Federation of 
British Industries in 1916: and by 1931 protectionism had gained the day— 
certainly for the next 30 years. 

But late in its life the Association was still protesting characteristically 
against rising Government expenditure, and the growth of officialdom, and 
the propaganda for nationalisation. By a sure instinct it condemned the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. Throughout its century its running com- 
mentary on affairs never lacked courage or force. It may fairly be claimed 
for the Association that it accomplished far more than it was given credit 
for. Its urgent voice has echoed through a century. It never hesitated 
to cast its bread upon the waters. Knight-errantry has been its creed 
and vocation. 

Here are two tributes to the Association’s aims and work, the first, 
kindly, realist and brief, by the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, at the 
meeting in March, 1914: 


We (i.e. the Government) recognise in your organisation the most authoritative 

and trustworthy exponent of the commercial interests of the United Kingdom. 
The other is from Sir Albert Rollit’s Presidential Address in 1893: 

True, the Council’s Report says that “much commercial legislation has not 
been accomplished in Parliament”, but the cause of this sterility lies beyond 
ourselves and evokes, both within and without the House of Commons, the ` 
astonishment and almost the indignation of business men that, with so much to 
do, so little should be done. To such minds the Parliamentary engine too much 
resembles a steam thrashing machine. It is ponderous and noisy; its parts 
continually clank, and clang and clash; but little or nothing comes out of it— 
simply because little or nothing is put in and because the opportunities for 
putting anything in so seldom arise. 

Ours is the praise of standing still 
And doing nothing—with a deal of skill 


We waste, at infinite cost, the most valuable time of hundreds of most able 
men: we mark time and think we march; we kick the party football to and 
fro, and, like schoolboys, enjoy the fun. 
If Sir Albert Rollit was right, knight-errantry was no match for the 
thrashing machine. 


Parliament of Commerce: The Story of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, 1860-1890. A. R. Tlersic assisted by P. F. B. Liddle. The Association 
and Newman Neame. 30s. 
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MARTIN NIEMOLLER 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 


T is astonishing to think that Martin Niemoller is now 70, that his 
arrival into the ranks of seniority has been saluted by the establishment 
in Germany of the Niemoller Foundation, and that he is now one of 

the six Presidents of the World Council of Churches. 

For many people in the English-speaking world Niemoller is the most 
representative German of the post-war era. Together with Dibelius, 
Bishop of Berlin and Lilje, Bishop of Hanover, he has been part of the 
embassy that has given the world a new view of the soul of Germany. 
He has crusaded for a United Germany but also for a militant pacifism 
which could not contemplate the thought of a powerful Germany again 
armed with weapons of destruction. 

In these rôles Martin Niemoller has moved through the English-speaking 
world in the last 17 years. He carried with him a certain fame as a 
submarine commander in his youth, and the Briton especially is always 
intrigued by a man who turns from exploits at sea to exploits in the name 
of religion. 

Niemoller’s name was again hoisted aloft by his resistance to Hitler in 
the onward surge of Nazism when his arrest, trial, acquittal and re-arrest 
in 1937 had such an effect on opinion in Britain as to constitute a turning 
point in the awakening of Britain to the perils of Nazism. 

Niemoller’s ministry of interpretation of the soul of Germany to the 
English-speaking world has been a leading mark of his life. Even when 
he was silenced by Hitler he spoke through the silence of his concentration 
camp. We knew he was there, thinking, praying, meditating, planning and 
hoping. He gathered round him in those days a vast unseen host of people 
to whom the Germany they loved was represented by him, and while he 
lived the real Germany could never die. 

This invisible ministry communicated itself in a variety of ways to the 
non-German world which saw in Niemoller a symbol of the heart of 
Christian Germany which many continued to believe in even when all the 
signs were set in the opposite direction. News of his arrest and imprison- 
ment began a process of re-thinking of the bases of the attitude of the 
church to the state which was accompanied by much radical discussion on 
the ways of resistance which were open to the Christian man. 

One of his characteristics is what may be called “laymanship”. He 
appears to be thoroughly non-clerical, even dressing in his layman’s suit 
for platform appearances. People are surprised to hear that he is 
President of the Evangelical Church in Hesse-Nassau and might be called 
“Bishop”. No gold chains and jewelled rings for Martin Niemoller! This 
characteristic humility endears him and he carried this endearment even 
further by accepting engagements in churches of no great importance in 
minor provincial towns and suburbs of great cities, largely because he was 
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a friend of the local pastor and wished to speak to ordinary British people 
about the ordinary people of Germany. 

This aspect of Niemoller’s ministry in the English-speaking world is 
significant. He has understood probably more than most German church 
leaders the importance of ordinary lay opinion outside Germany, and 
that the phrase “the Germans” still conjures up a volume of deep hatred 
and suspicion which must be recognised and dealt with inside the life of 
the common people. So he has gone to churches and pulpits in the small 
towns of Britain and America with his message of reconciliation, his 
confession of Germany’s conscience and his belief that Germany’s place 
in Europe can be a constructively peaceful one. 

The first aspect of this ministry to affect thought in Britain was 
Niemoller’s passionate preaching for the re-unification of Germany which 
he presented as a spiritual issue. Through his preaching the whole land- 
scape of Germany, East and West, was spread out as a map with its 
churches, its people, the deep sense of belonging and the irrevocable misery 
which the division founded by the Potsdam agreement had created. He 
lifted the dismemberment of Germany away from the political into the 
religious realm and revealed, for large numbers of people in the English- 
speaking world, the deeper aspect of what the decision to divide Germany 
had meant to the German people. 

In all this Niemoller appeared as an honest prophet and apostle. It was 
true that we remembered what Karl Barth said about him, that “to the 
orthodox he is too worldly, to the liberals too clerical, to the socialists 
too militaristic, and all of us find ‘him too much of a Prussian.” Barth’s 
dicta were not powerful enough to direct sympathy away from Niemoller’s 
position as he swung the German churches’ position towards understanding 
what the Stuttgart Declaration meant, and uttered his historical warning 
that it was God’s Word today that mattered and not so much what Martin 
Luther said in 1529. 


Martin Niemoller also appealed to that section of British religious 
opinion which believed that for the Christian man, there was only one 
way of exorcising the war spirit and that was the pacifist way. To them 
Niemoller was a great light in a dark place. To hear him proclaiming 
the necessity for an unarmed Germany, and that Germany’s contribution 
to the welfare of mankind must be one of peace seemed to be a miracle 
and a harbinger of an era of peace and brotherhood. 

It is all in keeping with Niemoller’s character which appears to be 
thoroughly nonconformist, ready to defy the State and even to defy the 
authorities of the church. 

It is this nonconformity in Niemoller that has endeared him to many 
people. There is, about him, something of the lone crusader, of the man 
who is not afraid to say what he thinks and is prepared to discard the 
niceties of diplomacy and pleasant speeches and to speak what his con- 
science dictates. That kind of man will always win a respectful hearing in 
the English-speaking world and it is to Niemoller’s credit that his special 
place in our affections is due not only to his own record of nonconformity 
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within Germany itself but to his post-war witness to conscience and his 
obedience to it. 

His ecumenical rôle has been that of a prophet of reconciliation between 
the churches and the nations. He has been a forceful enemy of ecclesi- 
astical isolationism wherever he has seen it appear, being afraid that the 
. church might slip into worshipping its own traditions and be content with 
being the church, forgetting that it is also in the world. 

A special study might be written of Niemoller the politician from an 
ecumenical standpoint, but this would need careful documentation and 
analysis. He has frequently enlivened ecumenical debates in the World 
Council with his own flavour and wisdom which, to many, have seemed 
misguided and mistimed. 

But politics for Niemoller are politics in the prophetic sense of obedience 
to the word of God as the prophet sees it, and no speech of Niemoller’s 
has ever been trimmed to the winds of easy compromise. He sees all the 
dangers of complacency on a world scale that he perceives on the national 
scale in Germany, and he is convinced that ecclesiastical leadership may be 
as conservative in ecumenical terms as it can be in national terms. 

Martin Niemoller’s life is a reminder of Christianity as the contemporary 
religion, and one which demands an answer in today’s language and in 
today’s manner. At 70, one sees him as a man of his time as he was when 
a U-boat commander, in his church at Dahlem, in Hitler’s camp, in the 
councils of his church and as pastor-president of Hesse-Nassau. It is 
significant that to the English-speaking world he is and always will be 
“Pastor” Niemoller, a sufficient elevation for his Christian greatness. 
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TERCENTENNIAL— 
QUEEN MARY OF ORANGE (1662-94) 
| BRYAN BEVAN 


RINCESS MARY OF YORK was the eldest daughter of James, 
Duke of York and his first wife, Anne Hyde (daughter of the Earl 
of Clarendon), and was born at St. James’s Palace exactly 300 years 

ago. James, who was fond of children, seems to have been a most 
affectionate father. Pepys mentions (September 12, 1664) in his charac- 
teristic way: “To St. James’s and there did our business as usual with 
the Duke (he was Lord High Admiral of England); and saw him with great 
pleasure play with his little girle, like an ordinary private father of a 
child.” The young Stuart Princess and her sister Anne, who was born 
in 1664, passed most of their childhood at Twickenham and at Richmond 
Palace, built by King Henry VII. Their governess was Lady Frances 
Villiers, a strict but kindly woman, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk. One 
of their tutors was Henry Compton, Bishop of London, who had once been 
a soldier. He was renowned for his sturdy Protestant sentiments and 
bitter hatred of the Papists. He had been appointed to the post by King 
Charles II, so as to neutralize the religious influence of his ‘brother, the 
Duke of York, who possessed Catholic sympathies. 

Princess Mary was only nine years old when her mother, Anne Hyde, 
died of cancer in St. James’s Palace. It is known that on her death-bed 
the Duchess of York secretly acknowledged herself a Roman Catholic. 
How far she was influenced ‘by her husband in making this decision is 
not known for certain, for she was a woman of considerable intelligence 
and was certainly a stronger character than James. In 1673 James married 
as his second wife a lovely dark Italian girl of 15, Princess Mary Beatrice 
D’Esté of Modena, who would have preferred to enter a convent. She 
was only four years older than her elder step-child, and soon formed a 
delightful friendship with her. 

Princess Mary of York possessed a romantic, dreamy nature, and in 
her childhood indulged in idealistic friendships with other girls. She had 
a striking instinct for hero worship and once wrote to Frances Apsley, 
daughter of her father’s secretary and later Lady Bathurst, a quaint letter 
(quoted in Bathurst’s Letters of Two Queens): 

“Who can imagin that my dear husband can be so love sike for fear I do 
not love her but I have more reson to think that she is sike of me being wery 


of me for in two or three years men are alwais wery of their wives and look 
for Mrs. as sone as they can gett them.” 


Such disenchantment seems curious in so young a girl, but.the sentiments 
are hardly surprising in a princess brought up at the dissolute Court of 
her uncle, Charles II. John Evelyn relates that in December, 1674, Princess 
Mary and her sister Anne made their débuts at Court in a masque, written 
for them by John Crowne, called Calista or The Chaste Nymph. Their 
uncle rather wisely engaged Mrs, Betterton, an actress, to give them 
elocution lessons and to coach them in their parts. The lessons had 
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beneficial results, since they both learnt to speak with beautifully clear 
voices. Other interesting performers in the masque were Anne’s bosom 
friend, Sarah Jennings (later Duchess of Marlborough), the Duke of 
Monmouth, who was a graceful dancer, and Lady Harriet Wentworth, 
destined to become his mistress. 

The young princess resembled the Stuarts rather than her mother’s 
family. She was tall, slender and graceful, with almond-shaped dark 
expressive eyes, and dark hair. As heiress-presumptive to the English 
throne after her father, her marriage was obviously of great importance. 
When she was 15 a State marriage was arranged for her with her first 
cousin, William of Orange, a Dutch Calvinist, leader of Continental 
Protestantism. Although her father tried to prevent it, the marriage was 
on the whole popular with the English people. Indeed, they hoped that 
it would undermine the marked Roman Catholic and French influence 
at Court. But no royal marriage—it took place on William’s birthday, 
November 4, 1677, in St. James’s Palace—has ever occurred under such 
gloomy auspices, First of all, the royal governess, Lady Frances Villiers, 
sickened of smallpox and died, then the young Duchess of York gave 
birth to an infant Prince Charles, Duke of Cambridge, who also died of 
smallpox. Princess Anne, too, who had not been present at the wedding, 
caught the dreaded disease, but recovered. 

At first Mary detested William, and was rather wretched in Holland. 
Life at the Dutch Court at The Hague seemed dreary and colourless in 
comparison with the gaieties of Whitehall. Yet her former Chaplain, 
Dr. Lake, reveals in his diary that he was rather shocked because the 
Princess of Orange sometimes played cards on Sundays. Gradually, how- 
ever, she grew to love William and to appreciate his good qualities. Her 
nature was malleable and impressionable. Despite her lack of political 
experience, she came to realize the importance of the vital struggle in 
which her husband was engaged and the aims which absorbed most of 
William’s energies and dominated his life. These were the establishment 
of religious freedom and the balance of power in Europe. William’s 
delicate health—he constantly struggled against it—and his magnificent 
courage in battle appealed to her instinct for hero-worship. William, 
however, was a rather disagreeable man and often treated Mary very 
harshly. Dr. Thomas Ken, the Princess of Orange’s Chaplain, was a 
most courageous man. On one occasion, according to the Sidney Papers 
and Diary (Edited by Blencowe) “he was horribly unsatisfied with the 
Prince of Orange, thinking that William was not kind to his wife and 
is determined to speak to him about it, even if he kicks him out of doors.” 
He was kicked out of doors. 

Mary no doubt strongly resented the fact that her husband soon after 
his marriage had taken as his mistress Elizabeth Villiers, who had accom- 
panied her from England. Elizabeth’s sister Anne was married to William 
Bentick, the Prince of Orange’s favourite and devoted friend. Elizabeth 
Villiers is rather a mysterious, shadowy personality. She does not seem 
to have possessed much beauty because Jonathan Swift, who knew her 
well in later life, tells us in Volume 2 of his Journal to Stella that “the 
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poor lady herself, you know, squints like a dragon.” Yet she possessed 
an acute intelligence, which impressed Swift. He referred to her as “the 
wisest woman he ever saw”. 

During her 11 years in Holland, Mary lived often in The House in the 
Wood, a country mansion just outside The Hague, which had been built 
for William’s grandmother. Here she passed the days agreeably enough, 
working skilfully at her embroidery, painting miniatures and interesting 
herself in landscape gardening, a hobby which was also shared by William 
though he rarely had the leisure for it. 

Dr. Burnet, who was her father’s and step-mother’s enemy, wormed his 
way into the confidence of the Princess of Orange by revealing a plot he 
bad discovered against her husband’s life. The wily bishop became 
intimate with both William and Mary. In History of His Own Time he 
eulogized Mary more than William. In vain, King James IJ, who had 
succeeded his brother in February, 1685, wrote to his eldest daughter 
(November, 1686), protesting at her friendship and referring to Burnet “as 
a man not to be trusted, and an ill man”. Though briefly united with 
her father and step-mother when they visited The Hague, a gulf of nearly 
ten years of separation lay between them. Mary was a fervent Protestant, 
where her father was a bigoted Roman Catholic. William’s insidious 
influence also succeeded in gradually destroying his wife’s former affection 
for her father. It seems certain that during the Duke of Monmouth’s 
residence at The Hague in the winter of 1684 the Princess of Orange 
grew deeply attached to him. After the abortive Monmouth rebellion in 
1685 she could never forgive her father for having the Duke of Monmouth 
executed. 

The Princess of Orange must share some blame for her father’s betrayal, 
though she is surely less culpable than her sister Anne. Yet we must 
remember that she was surrounded at The Hague by her father’s and 
step-mother’s enemies, the Whig refugees, who swarmed about the Dutch 
court. Consequently she had less means than Anne of ascertaining the 
truth. Her sister also in her spiteful letters succeeded only too well in 
poisoning Mary’s mind against James’s Italian Queen Mary Beatrice. 
She planted suspicions in her sister’s mind that their infant half-brother, 
the Prince of Wales, born on June 10, 1688, was not really their father’s 
and step-mother’s child at all, though all the evidence was to the contrary. 
So the Princess of Orange was gradually estranged from the Italian Queen, 
who had always been so attached to “her Lemon”. Certainly the Princess 
of Orange’s questionnaire to her sister, the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
requesting her to catechize Mrs. Dawson, one of the Queen’s bedchamber 
women, regarding the birth, was not only insulting, but shows gross lack 
of taste. Perhaps Mary of Orange, although she was only 26, already 
felt the frustrated bitterness of a childless woman. It is possible to excuse 
and to justify Mary’s actions when we consider that she was faced with 
the terrible and painful dilemma of having to choose between her husband 
and her father. She can hardly be blamed for choosing her husband. 

After James IJ and his Queen fled to France in December, 1688, William 
and Mary became joint Sovereigns, being proclaimed King and Queen 
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on Ash Wednesday, February 13, 1689. Evelyn relates in his diary that 
the people were shocked at the new Queen’s behaviour, since it seemed 
heartless. “It was believed that both, especially the Princess, would have 
showed some (seeming) reluctance at least, of assuming her father’s crown; 
but nothing of all this appeared; she came into Whitehall laughing and 
jolly, as to a wedding, so as to seem quite transported.” But it is now 
known that Mary was merely overacting her part, having been ordered 
by William to assume this enforced gaiety. She was a most obedient 
wife. When it was first proposed by Parliament that Mary should be the 
sole sovereign she had replied in a submissive manner to her father’s old 
‘opponent, Lord Danby, “that she was the Prince’s wife, and never meant 
to be other than in subjection to him, and that she did not thank anybody 
for setting up for her an interest divided from that of her husband.” 
William and Mary’s Coronation took place on April 11, 1689, in West- 
minster Abbey. As Sancroft, the Archbishop of Canterbury, refused to 
crown the new King and Queen, Henry Compton, the Bishop of London, 
performed the ceremony. Dr. Burnet, now Bishop of Salisbury, “preached 
with great applause.” 

Owing to her essential sweetness, her grace and charm of manner, Mary 
was always far more popular than William. He was dour and morose, 
and showed his new subjects much too clearly that he preferred the society 
of his fellow-countrymen. He suffered constantly from asthma and from 
a deep cough. Unlike her husband and her sister Anne, Mary was fond 
of conversation. According to the Duchess of Marlborough, who disliked 
her, Queen Mary soon grew tired of anybody who did not talk a great deal. 

During William’s frequent absences abroad, Mary showed remarkable 
administrative ability in the art of government. It is true that this real 
talent of hers has been underrated, though her goodness of heart and 
numerous charities have been frequently mentioned. Her character can 
be seen at its best when she was Queen during the last five years of her 
short life. Her letters reveal her devotion to William. According to 
Lord Macaulay, her husband’s empire over her heart was divided only 
with her God. She wrote daily to him whilst he was on his Irish Campaign, 
for example, in June (1690): “You will be weary of seeing every day a 
letter from me, it may be. . ., I long to hear again from you how the air 
of Ireland agrees with you, for I must own I am not without my fears for 
that, loving you so entirely as I do, and shall till death.” But she was 
too docile as a wife. 

During King William’s Irish campaign, Queen Mary was invested with 
full regal powers. When the French fleet invaded the English coast in 
June, 1690, the Queen acted with resolution and courage. She signed 
warrants for the arrests of some of the discontented nobility, among them 
her own uncle, Lord Clarendon, whom she “clapped up” in the Tower. 
When the English admiral, Arthur Herbert, Lord Torrington, showed 
cowardice in only partly obeying her orders to attack the French fleet 
off Beachy Head, she wrote to William: “What Lord Torrington can 
say for himself I know not, but I believe that he will never be forgiven 
here . . . He was the only man there (who) had no mind to fight.” As 
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Queen, faced with grim problems and responsibilities, she developed new 
qualities—a complete transformation from the dreamy romantic girl of 
the Richmond Palace days. 

In 1692 a violent quarrel broke out between the Queen and Princess 
Anne, mainly concerning the Duchess of Marlborough, whom Anne refused 
to dismiss from her service. When the Queen insisted on it, Princess Anne 
obstinately retired from the Court. Both were to blame, the Queen for 
her pettiness in ordering that no public honours should be shown Princess 
Anne and the latter for her weakness in allowing herself to be dominated 
by the shrewish Duchess. They were never fully reconciled, though 
Macaulay relates that the Queen and her sister exchanged kind messages 
when the Queen was dying. 

Bishop Burnet tn History of His Own Time warmly praises the Queen: 

“The Queen continued still to set a great example to the whole nation, 
which shined in all the parts of it. . . She expressed so deep a sense of religion, 
with so true a regard of it; she was so candid in all she said, and cautious in 
every promise she made; and, notwithstanding her own great capacity, she 
expressed such a distrust of her own thoughts, and was so entirely resigned to 
the King’s judgment, and so constantly determined by it.” 

Queen Mary’s best known charitable work was the foundation of 
Greenwich Hospital as a retreat for seamen. According to Macaulay, 
the idea first occurred to her after the Battle of La Hogue (1692) when 
thousands of seamen returned to their country wounded and homeless. 
This is not absolutely accurate. Some such idea had occurred to her 
father, King James, many years earlier. Pepys in an interesting letter to 
Evelyn (November 7, 1694) mentions “my unhappy master (King James) 
had laid for a work of like kind on the same ground.” King James had 
seen for himself the misery of the wounded sailors after the Battle of 
Solebay (1672) when he was in command. The Queen, remembering her 
father’s concern for the sailors, now proposed to convert Greenwich Palace 
into a Naval Hospital. The Letters Patent for its foundation were dated 
October 25, 1694. Two months later the Queen died, but the grant was 
later confirmed by King William. 

The Queen died of smallpox on December 28 at Kensington Palace at 
the early age of 32. During her last hours she wrote to William a carefully 
worded letter about his relationship with Elizabeth Villiers, the woman 
who had, to some extent, ruined her thappiness in this world. The cold, 
unemotional William was grief-stricken when he realised that his wife 
was dying. He ordered that a camp-bed should be set up in her bed- 
chamber and refused to discuss business with anybody except William 
Bentick, Earl of Portland, Bishop Burnet and the Queen’s doctors. Burnet 
relates that William burst into tears and between his sobs cried out: “From 
being the happiest, I am going to be the miserablest creature on earth. 
During the whole course of my marriage I have never known one single 
fault in her. Nobody knew her worth but I—though you knew her as 
well as any.” Thomas Tenison, the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
administered to her the last rites. 
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PARTLY ABOUT GOLDSMITH 
FRANCIS GRIERSON 


HEN I was a small boy I created for myself a private Dream World, 
W which is not at all the same as a World of Dreams. 

The latter might be described loosely as a mental kaleidoscope 
in which the viewer subconsciously watches a panorama of unrelated 
pictures: fantastic, heroic, comic, horrific (especially after pork chops and 
toasted cheese for supper) or simply enigmatic. 

My Dream World was a fortress in which I could shelter from domestic 
storms caused by my refusal to eat up my nice rice pudding like a good 
child, or my attempts to embellish with coloured crayons the portraits in 
tke family photograph album; a fortress which not even the most powerful 
grown-up could enter without my consent. 

The walls of my fortress were impregnable, yet endowed with a magical 
power of limitless expansion around the globe. I could sit in the donjon 
tower (to the myopic adult eye, a small bedroom with a window opening 
on the back terrace) and complete the inventory of necessities and comforts, 
including an astrolabe and four tins of toffee, which I should require on 
my impending voyage with Christopher Columbus in search of a fabulous 
new world. Or I could take my deadly long rifle, which fired paper caps 
with a sharp crack; my Pemmican (a hunk of cold mutton stolen from the 
larder), tomahawk and knife; put on my (gym) mocassins, slip out by the 
secret sally-port, crawl across the terrace and plunge into the virgin forest, 
there to join Leatherstocking, Uncas and Chingachcook in relentless 
pursuit of a war party of scalp-hunting Pawnees headed for an isolated 
settlement of unsuspecting whites. . . 

Such episodes were, to me, not conscious inventions or imitations; they 
were realities in which I could take part until other matters demanded 
my attention, and would still be there when I wished to return to them. 

I cannot now remember at what age I began to suspect what priceless 
treasure could be enclosed between the covers of even a single printed 
volume (Note: Publishers may use this felicitous phrase in their blurbs 
without fee or licence); but when, like the queen in Alice, I was still able 
to read confidently only words of one letter, I had already begun to make 
the acquaintance of many figures famous in fact and fiction. 

My mother’s parents had intended her to be a schoolmistress, but instead 
she married my father, an event for which her husband and their children 
never ceased to give thanks. She loved books—or rather, those that 
reached her critical standard of judgment—-and managed at last to instil 
a similar affection into my thick head, for which I am profoundly grateful 
—the affection, not the head, 

In her gentle, clear voice she would read or recite passages of prose 
and verse from her favourite authors, until I was able to read them myself 
and discuss them with her; and she made a gallant but unsuccessful effort 
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to save me from a priggishness which justly incensed less tolerant members 
of the family ... 

Editor: Just for the record, is this supposed to be an autobiography, or 
an article about Oliver Goldsmith, publicist, essayist, poet, novelist and 
playwright, who died untimely in his forties on April 4, 1774? 

Myself: Your point is well taken. Charles IJ admitted that he was an 
unconscionable time a-dying, and I confess a similar sloth in arriving at 
the object of this elegant and scholarly dissertation. However, you have a 
blue pencil; use it. 

To continue: as time went on my Dream World became peopled by ar 
astonishing variety of characters, and recently a chance remark about the 
anniversary of his death reminded me that some of them were supplied 
by that genius of whom David Garrick wrote: 

Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor poll. 

I did not spend all my time roaming prairies, sailing uncharted seas, 
stepping carefully among Lilliputians, or helping the Iron Duke to whack 
the Corsican upstart at Waterloo; the claims of my own countryside were 
not to be denied and I still remember the controlled emotion (Damme, sir, 
a man must not weep before his womenfolk!) with which I first listened 
to the rural tragedy of The Deserted Village. I asked for repetitions of 
certain lines so that I could memorise them—normally a loathsome task— 
and when trisyllables no longer deterred me I read the lovely poem again 
and many times again. 

Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer the labouring swain... 
The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill. . . 

How I wished that I could wind my horn, summon my friends Robin 
Hood, Little John and Friar Tuck to my aid, and hurl the “tyrant” into 
a gloomy cell beneath the moat. Although I was not quite clear about his 
crime it made my blood boil to read: 

Sweet, smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn! 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. . . 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. . . 
Oh for my stout quarterstaff, my bow, my arrows and my Lincoln Green! 
Sometimes I preferred to be the less militant village preacher: 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. . . 

Unpractis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 
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By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 
More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise... 


The schoolmaster, also, was an attractive fellow: 


In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 
For ev’n though vanquished he could argue still... 


I had tried that myself in the family circle, but cannot say that: 


And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. . 
- Dr. Primrose, the Vicar of Wakefield, 1 sincerely admired, although 
I deplored his innocence in allowing himself to be fleeced by a crook as 
easily as was his son Moses, the clot who sold a horse and bought a gross 
of green spectacles with the money. When the good clergyman went to 
prison and proceeded to convert a lot of toughs to better ways I was much 
impressed. The amorous adventures of the daughters and of that cad, 
Squire Thornhill, had little significance for me, but in the rôle of Mr. 
Burchell, alias Sir William Thornhill, I dealt out justice with an even 
heavier hand than did that eccentric gentleman himself. 

She Stoops To Conquer came later, of course, and equally, of course, 
I was Tony Lumpkin. What other part could I accept? I mean, I ask 
you... .? 

Well, I have tried to show you how the words of a master could stir the 
mind of a child, and have remained with him through the many years that 
have since elapsed. Perhaps that is an epitaph not unworthy of the wizard 
who wrote them— 

And really, you know, I believe I am back in my Dream World again! 





The Editor of the CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW commends to readers the cause of 
the Muscular Dystrophy Group, 26, Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. That 
body is financing medical research to save the lives of thousands of children who are 
suffering from a slow -wasting-away of muscles. All profits from Se Briefly My Son, 
by Joan Neville (introduction by the Bishop of Kensington: Hutchinson: 12s. 6d.) 
will be devoted to the Muscular Dystrophy Group. 
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WOULD RACINE TODAY BE A LIBERAL DEMOCRAT? 
SAMUEL SOLOMON 


ACINE, .a Liberal Democrat? Even to pose such a question would 
seem to invite raised eyebrows all round, so ingrained is the general 
idea of Racine as one of the more luminous satellites, revolving 

round the Roi-Soleil. 

But if by “Liberal Democrat” one means a person who cherishes above 
all the freedom of the individual under the rule of law and who has a 
fundamental regard for the people and faith in their good sense, once the 
issues have been made clear to them, there is abundant evidence both from 
incidents in his life and from the internal testimony of his plays that 
Racine, in his day, already had the attitudes which, had he lived today, 
would have made of him a Liberal Democrat—loyal, of course, to the 
Crown. 

For Racine’s devotion to the Crown was fundamental. In an age when 
the Divine Right of kings was still accepted political theory in France, 
although already successfully challenged in England, Racine, as one who 
had been born and brought up and who died in a religious background, 
regarded the King as God’s temporal regent on earth, to whom absolute 
loyalty was due, so long as the King, in his turn, was loyal to the Divine 
trust placed in him. In a border-line case, the benefit of the doubt was 
given to the King. Such an instance arose not very long after Racine 
had renounced, at the age of 37, after Phèdre, his career as a secular 
playwright, out of conviction that it was spiritually dangerous, (one wonders 
whether perhaps a similar idea did not induce Rossini, when he was 
about the same age, mysteriously to give up composing operas, after 
William Tell). Madame de Montespan, Louis XIV’s mistress, and Louis 
himself, whose official historiographer Racine, with Boileau, had now 
become, were most insistent that Racine compose the libretto of an opera 
to be called Phaéton. Racine, having renounced the theatre, agreed to 
do so much against the grain, and actually composed some verses of a 
work, which, perhaps fortunately was never finished. Here was a clear 
case where Racine allowed his inner conviction to be overruled by the 
Royal desires, which, however frivolous, could hardly be challenged as 
immoral. What Racine’s response would have been to an immoral demand 
by his sovereign is a matter for speculation, for Louis XIV, in his relations 
with Racine, sometimes pretty intimate, as when Racine had to sleep in 
the Royal bedchamber to be at hand to read to the King in his hours of 
insomnia, never stepped beyond the bounds of good breeding. 

But from the internal evidence of Mithridate, Louis XIV’s favourite 
Racine play, we can perhaps draw the conclusion that Racine could not 
accept that the fundamental right of the individual should be trampled with 
impunity, even by the Royal will. In Mithridate, Monima, one of Racine’s 
most attractive young heroines, though in love with Mithridates son 
Xiphares, is pledged by her parents and is ready, out of a sense of duty, 
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to marry the ageing Mithridates, who is passionately in love with her. 
She is tricked by the jealous old King into avowing her love for his son, 
whom he pretends he has chosen, in his place, more fittingly to fulfil the 
rôle of her husband. When later the King, bent on his son’s destruction, 
comes to lead her to the altar, she upbraids him, mostly politely but firmly, 
for his treachery and refuses to marry him, however fatal the consequences 
to herself. In this powerful scene Racine clearly vindicates the right of 
the individual to her freedom when the bonds of duty have been snapped 
by an immoral, even though royal, act. In Andromaque this vindication 
is effected by the people themselves. 

It is significant that right from this, Racine’s first masterpiece, to his 
last play, Athalie, the common people often play a vital though invisible 
role, Racine’s off-stage mobs, unlike Shakespeare’s fickle mobs on stage, 
acting invariably to uphold the right or at least the law, whether human 
or divine. It is this rôle of the Racinian mob off stage that inclines one 
td the view that Racine instinctively trusted the people, when fully informed 
of the issues, to do the right thing. 

Thus in Andromaque, the mob, at the close of the play, proclaim the 
foreign (Trojan) prisoner, Andromache, Queen of Epirus, because she has 
just been legally wed to Pyrrhus, their lawful sovereign, slain at his bridal 
altar by the Greeks, outraged at his marriage to the captive. Again, in 
his next tragedy, Britannicus, the Roman mob, at the end of the play, 
take under their protection the fugitive Junia, fleeing for sanctuary to the 
Vestal Virgins from the lust of Nero, who has just murdered his rival 
Britannicus, whom she loved. So effectively do they escort her to the 
Vestal Virgins that they do not, to ensure her safety, hesitate to kill, in 
the Emperor’s very presence, his evil genius, Narcissus, who, to please 
his master, attempted to lay profane hands on her. 

A similar situation occurs at the end of Athalie, where, after the execution 
of the usurping Athaliah, the Jerusalem mob, it is true, as in the Bible, 
despatch Mattan, High Priest of Baal, whom Racine depicts as a wicked 
apostate, inciting the idolatrous Athaliah to sack the Temple. Racine adds 
for good measure that the mob smash up as well the doors of Baal’s temple, 
about which the Bible is silent. 

If, in Athalie, the Biblical mob act more as instruments of Divine 
retribution than to uphold the rights of the individual, in two other plays, 
Bérénice and Iphigénie, the mob act directly to uphold, against the 
sovereign, the sanctity of the law, whether secular or divine. It is true 
that in Bérénice the Emperor Titus did not need the Roman mob to remind 
him of his duty. The moment Vespasian, his father, died and he succeeded 
to the Empire, Titus recognised in his heart that he would have to renounce 
his love for Berenice, union with her being incompatible with his imperial 
oath to uphold the laws of Rome, which forbade marriage to foreign 
royalties. But in his deep affliction at the thought of losing his beloved, 
“Al I shall ever love until I die”, there were moments when he hoped 
that perhaps the Senate, impressed by the charm of Berenice, whose 
personal worth was admitted on all sides, might agree in her favour to 
dispense with the law. It is true the Senate made no attempt to do so, but 
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readily agreed to heap favours and dignities on Berenice to speed her 
departure. The Roman mob, however, to make sure that these honours, 
piling up, did not mount to the title of Empress, besieged the palace and 
shouted for her departure: and in one of the most dramatic scenes of the 
play the forlorn Berenice, hearing the mob’s cries off stage underlining 
her despair, decides to anticipate the time fixed for her sailing: — 

“Do you not hear their glee, their savage tone, 

While in my tears I drown myself alone?” 
In this play, while our sympathies are clearly with Berenice and her Titus 
in their individual predicament, we have to concede that the mob were 
within their rights in insisting that the sovereign should not let his personal 
desire override the laws of Rome, however liberal to our modern eyes. 
Indeed, the Racinian off-stage mob in Bérénice represented the sovereign 
will of Rome, precisely as Baldwin’s Parliament represented the sovereign 
will of Britain at the time of the abdication of Edward VII, who, in a 
similar situation, took a decision contrary to that of Titus. ° 

In Iphigénie, vox populi acts literally as vox dei. In this moving play, 
when Racine’s Agamemnon (unlike Euripides’), finally cannot bring himself 
to give the order for his daughter Iphigenia’s sacrifice, demanded by the 
gods through the mouth of the oracular Calchas, as price of the victory over 
Troy, he tries to smuggle her out of Aulis with her mother Clytemnestra. 
But mother and daughter are intercepted in their flight by the common 
Greek soldiers, who, as the instrument of the gods, enforce their return. 
Iphigenia ‘herself reads in the failure of their flight the will of the gods, 
to which she nobly bows. She refuses to accompany her betrothed, 
Achilles, who comes armed with his Thessalian Guard in order to rescue 
her: — 

“Thus to my father the high Gods ordain. 
To Calchas deaf, he disobeyed in vain. 
Through the shouting crowds of Greeks, against me pressed, 
Their eternal orders were made manifest.” 
Here, too, the Racinian mob, “milling all around this tent”, act to uphold, 
this time, the divine law, however cruel, against the will of their earthly 
sovereign in contempt. 

From his very first play, La Thébaide, Racine declaims against flatterers 
who suborn kings from their divine trust, which is the foundation of their 
title to rule. Antigone upbraids the crafty Creon, who has been inciting 
her brother Eteocles not to share the throne with his twin Polynices, as 
he had promised: — 

“You are the authors of the fall of kings. 
But kings, in toppling, tear their flatterers down.” 
This theme is resumed at the end of the great fourth act of Phédre, when 
the distraught Phaedra rends Oenone, her nurse, for attempting further 
to corrupt her: — 
“May righteous Heaven requite you as you merit! 
K% * * * * 4 * * * 
Accurséd fiatterers, the direst gift 
That in its anger Heaven can grant to kings.” 


In his valedictory Athalie, Racine, emboldened by the success at Court 
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of ‘his previous Biblical play Esther, assumed the mantle of a prophet 
in his admonitions to Royalty. Jehoiada, the High Priest, admonishes 
thus the young King Jehoash before crowning him: — 
“You do not know the wine of absolute power, 
Nor the seductive voice of flatterers. 
They will soon tell you that the holiest laws 
Bind subjects, but must bend before their kings: 


meer on rs book, before these witnesses, 
* x% x * ko ba + 


You wil ade God judge between king and poor.” 


Louis XIV, ‘who had previously given up dancing upon Racine’s strictures 
in Britannicus against the sovereign (Nero) making a public exhibition 
of himself, was now not amused. The success of Athalie, Racine’s most 
sublime play, was muted and had to await the next reign to appear in its 
true glory on the stage of the Comédie Francaise. But the King’s regard 
for Racine still seemed undimmed until Racine, encouraged by Madame 
de Maintenon, the King’s morganatic wife, ventured, in the last years of his 
life, to trespass, in the rôle of sage, upon the political field. 

Louis XIV’s long wars had weighed heavily upon the common people, 
and, discussing one day their hardships with Madame de Maintenon, Racine 
was asked by her to let her have a confidential memorandum on the subject. 
Unfortunately for Racine, the King came upon her while she was reading it 
and forced her to show it to him and to name the author. The Roi-Soleil 
frowned in displeasure: ‘‘Because he is a great poet, does he fancy himself 
a minister?” From that moment Racine’s credit at court was irrevocably 
compromised. The subtle displeasure of his beloved sovereign was more 
than the sensitive heart of Racine could bear. Not long after he took to 
his bed with an abscess of the liver and lingered for a year, perhaps with 
the psalmist’s “Put not your trust in Princes” in mind. 

He died in his sixtieth year, on April 21, 1699, not without a final gesture 
for the freedom of the individual. This took the form of a testament made 
six months before he died, desiring to be buried at the foot of the grave 
of his former Greek master, M. Hamon, at Port Royal des Champs, the 
Jansenist retreat of his childhood, which Louis XIV, in his anti-Jansenist 
bigotry, was to tear down, stone by stone, a few years later. 


The excerpts from the plays are from the author's own translation. 
(Copyright © 1962 by Samuel Solomon.) 
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BROWNING SESQUICENTENNIAL 
M. WHITCOMB HESS 


HE happiest man in the nineteenth century,” to quote the late 
William Lyon Phelps’ compact eulogy of Robert Browning, was 
born in Camberwell, London, May 7, 1812. His father, an official 

in the Bank of England, loved literature and the arts and had considerable 
facility both in versifying and drawing. His mother, whom Browning 
adored, was of Scottish and German descent; herself a musician, she also 
encouraged young Robert in the literary career that he adopted at 20 
and never abandoned. He once wrote Elizabeth Barrett: “I must write 
poetry and save my soul,” and jn this way he did save his soul before his 
marriage to her in 1846, during their 15 years together in Italy and, after 
her death in 1861, for the rest of his life. His last volume of poems, 
Asolando, appeared on the day of his death, December 12, 1889. 

Fortunate as Browning was in his place of birth, his era, his parents 
and his wife, this poet’s happiness can be held no more gratuitously’ 
bestowed on him than it is on any human being. His grateful co-operation 
with all his uncovenanted mercies—including his father’s financial aid, 
for he never earned a livelihood by his writing—must be given its due 
share of credit for his life as “chappiest man”. Look at some of his con- 
temporaries: Kierkegaard (1803-1855) and Schopenhauer (1788-1860), 
both of whom were likewise indebted to their fathers for making their 
lifework possible; and both of whom were victims of Weltschmerz to as 
high degree as Dublin’s poet, Mangan (1813-1849), himself a pauper singing 
of an “undeparting woe, beheld by none and shared by none.” If Browning 
had been as poor as Clarence Mangan his story would doubtless have been 
a very different one. As it was, however, he showed with Marcus Aurelius 
that even by the affluent “‘life may be led well”. Certainly there is no 
trace in him either of his age’s Weltschmerz or our own Kierkegaardian 
Angst. 

When Henry James, who was 31 years younger than Browning and who 
had been his neighbour in Kensington, stood among the poet’s admirers 
and mourners on the day of his interment in Westminster Abbey he let 
his own fancy range as he saw his friend given his place among his peers. 
“The consignment of his ashes,” he wrote in an essay a few days later, “to 
the great temple of fame of the English race was exactly one of those 
occasions in which his own analytic spirit would have rejoiced . . . Ina 
word the author would have ‘been sure to take the special circumstantial 
view (the inveterate mark of all his speculation) even of so foregone a 
conclusion as that England should pay her greatest honour to one of her 
greatest poets.” Years later at the close of his magisterial commemorative 
address on the centenary of Browning’s birth, May 7, 1912*, James said : 


I feel that Browning’s great generous wings are over us still and even now, 
more than ever now; and also that they shake down on us his blessing. 


* This address, “The Novel in The Ring and the Book’, was given before the 
Academic Committee of the Royal Society of Literature. As he said then, Henry 
James found Browning’s great epic positively pleading for transcription in a 
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Those great generous wings remain over us at this sesquicentennial of 
his birth; and they continued to shake down on us his blessing. This is 
the blessing of a man who, as poet, realized that he was also a kind of 
God’s spy in human affairs; and, as we read in How It Strikes a 
Contemporary, a recording chief inquisitor: “The town’s true master if 
the town but knew!” On the vast canvas of his imaginative representations, 
whether presented in striking juxtaposition or given singly, the charac- 
terizations range from a Caliban to a St. John, from a Guido to a Pompilia, 
or a Sludge to a Balaustion; and all of these living dramatic portrayals 
involve their epochs. Balaustion’s Adventure revivifies, for example, the 
great age of Euripides; A Death in the Desert carries us onward to the 
Apostles’ era, and so on. And in The Ring and the Book we are given, 
and in all the minute particulars Blake demanded of art, the city of Rome 
as Pope Innocent XII knew it. Throughout, in the poems, Browning 
transmutes the dead past to a living present. The keenness of his sure 
psychological insights plus his mastery of this art material, language, and 
his joy in practising that art, set Browning apart among the world’s poets. 
His own rank as ‘“‘recording chief-inquisitor” is a high one. 

His aill’s-right-with-the-world philosophy (invariably cited out of 
context by those who do not or cannot go with the argument here) has its 
meaning of course only in part in the effect Pippa’s sunrise song has on 
the adulterer-murderers of Pippa Passes; as elsewhere in Browning, the 
situation shows us just the way all lives are inextricably intertwined, and 
all dependent on God. ‘‘God plants us where we grow,” Pompilia is 
later to say. But the one purpose and the one will that evolve in the world 
to change wrong to right, as cited by Caponsacchi, function in men as they 
change wrong ideas to right ones and not otherwise. Even for the wrong- 
doer—and this is the whole point—as Pompilia also saw, there’s hope of 
grace. Guido may yet touch Christ’s shadow and be healed. 

When Sidney Lanier first read The Ring and the Book with its lightning 
glimpses into the intense night of the passion of the souls of Caponsacchi, 
Pompilia and Guido, he compared its power to catch the reader to a lasso 
in the hands of a master roper: 

In a thousand coils and turns, inextricably crooked and involved and whirled, 
yet, if you mark the noose at the end, you see that it is directly in front of the 
bison’s head, there, and is bound to catch him! That is the way Robert 
Browning catches you. 

Even more than the way his art catches us, his irrepressible trust in God’s 
grace catches the reader able to go with the argument as mentioned above. 
This argument when all is said—and said in his own words—is that “love 
is the only good in the world”, being the very principle of intelligibility for 
us even as it moves the sun and other stars. 

For Browning is pre-eminently the poet of love. All poets sing of love, 


novel centring on Caponsacchi. Later the Broadway play Caponsacchi did take 
its title from the Canon of The Ring; and if it is true that Graham Greene took a 
page from Henry James’s notebook when he wrote A Burnt-Out Case lately, he 
too centred the plot on the man who helped the child-wife escape, that is, Querry. 
(See my article, “Graham Greene’s Travesty on The Ring and the Book”, The 
Catholic World, October, 1961, pp. 37-42.) 
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to be sure, but Browning’s song is in a different key, the key it must be 
said that literally opens heaven. The love he sings of is nothing less than 
the Divine Love. 

From first to last his poetry deals essentially with the soul “before God” 
as Kierkegaard would say. In The Ring and the Book—whach he began 
working on a century ago at the age of 50—it is not only Pompilia who 
shows us the way love opens heaven. But as this young gir] that, in 
Henry James’s words, “the angels may well begin to envy”, exemplifies 
grace in a life, she becomes at once one of the best realized and the most 
completely free characters. in all modern literature. And her rarity, best. 
described by the Pope of the poem in the lines 

The marvel of a soul like thine, earth’s flower 

She holds up to the softened gaze of God! 
continues to draw us to her even as it draws earth to heaven. The 
Browning stress on right action as the concomitant of perfect freedom 
appears here as elsewhere as the other side of his stress on that divine 
element in man which, though he may waste and desecrate it, he can 
never quite lose. Thus there is no door to be shut on hope, that virtue 
rightly termed theological since it is of, through, and in God Who is 
love, that we may hope. 

It is, finally, as the poet of love that Browning is at once the poet of 
success-in-failure. These twin themes, adumbrated in his earliest poem, 
Pauline (1832), where the hero comes to realize “What is that I hunger 
for but God?’’, ring through the whole output. Implicitly or explicitly 
all his characters betray that hunger; for it is universal, and as such it 
has recently been presented in Teilhard de Chardin’s Le Phénoméne 
humain, whose essence is that man’s consciousness represents a more or 
less steady advance toward God’s. Browning who also deals from the 
human side with that phenomenon shows the eternal God-hunger working 
through our rebuffs and failures toward the ultimate goal; and he shows 
it by letting us overhear the excuses his men and women—both good and 
bad as well as those who like most of us fall among the thousand diamond ' 
weights between—make to themselves for their conduct. 


Ohio University, College of Arts and Sciences, Athens, Ohio. 
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THE BERLIN PROBLEM 
Berlin Hostage for the West. John Mander. Penguin Special. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Mander has followed up his recent history of Berlin with a study of the 
position today and of the grave problems it presents. Europe is full of powder- 
barrels, and none of them seems more likely to explode than Berlin. His little 
book is the fruit of long residence in Germany, extensive travel in both East and 
` West, and of profound reflection. No British writer of our time speaks with greater 
authority on the thoughts, hopes and fears of the common man in Germany. 

He leaves the reader in no doubt as to his own convictions and conclusions. 
He firmly believes that the free nations must stand by the two and a half million 
West Berliners not merely because we have repeatedly promised to do so, but 
because to desert them would produce the gravest consequences for the world. 
Jf West Berlin went behind the iron curtain the prestige of the free nations would 
lose as much as that of Russia and the Communists would gain. Multitudes in 
central Europe would conclude that they had no alternative but to make the best 
terms they could with the strongest power in Europe. The author feels that what 
we call western civilisation is worth preserving, not merely for those of us who 
enjoy its benefits today but for unborn generations. No one takes the Communist 
challenge more seriously than the author who sincerely believes in democracy and 
is a member of the Labour Party. 

The easiest part of his task is over, when he has described the political and 
psychological situation, and he speaks with much less confidence when he surveys 
Russian policy since the war. He believes that Khrushchev has no wish for war, 
partly because it would inflict unimaginable horrors on all participants, partly 
because Russia is doing well without war, and partly because he has now to think 
as much about China as about West Europe. What then does he want? His 
primary object is to disintegrate the western bloc not by arms but by ceaseless 
propaganda, growing economic competition, and the extension of Russian influence 
among the so-called uncommitted nations. 

Mr. Mander advises an unyielding attitude on West Berlin, and a refusal to 
recognise the East German Republic on the ground that it would involve recognition 
of the territorial division of the country. Though the re-union of the two parties 
appears to the author as improbable as to most of his readers the Bonn Government 
could not consent to such a formal abandonment of the national aspirations. It 
is as unthinkable that the West should consent to a unified communist Germany 
as for Moscow to accept a unified Germany in intimate contact with the West. 
All this seems to point to the continuance of the status quo in Berlin; and the 
author suggests that this would not be entirely unsatisfactory to Khrushchev himself, 
who can use it as a means of diplomatic pressure. 

The future of West Berlin depends on the German Chancellor scarcely less than 
on the Moscow dictator. Mr. Mander has no great love for Dr. Adenauer, but he 
fully recognizes his services during the critical years of German recovery. There 
is not the slightest fear that he will ever be tempted to do a deal with the Russians; 
but he will not be in office much longer, and no one can foretell the development 
and relations of the leading German parties to one another when he is gone. 

“There are many criticisms that can be made of Adenauer’s conduct of affairs in 
West Germany,” writes Mr. Mander. He is an authoritarian, a reactionary, a 
cunning tactician rather than a creator of new values. He has done much harm 
to the young German democracy by his autocratic ways, and by his failure to 
encourage a responsible opposition. But there is no doubt of his basic loyalty. 
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His principle, throughout his political life has been distrust of les incertitudes 
allemandes. He has always feared the total oscillation of the Germans between 
East and West, and seen this ambivalence as the bane of German politics and the 
cause of the disasters of 1918 and 1945. Adenauer the Rhinelander doubted that 
Germany was strong enough to hold the balance between East and West; and, as 
a Catholic, he believed, that Western Germany was an integral part of Western 
Europe. His policy was therefore in part a strategic calculation. But it was, even 
more, a political conviction. Germany belonged to the West, and no good would 
come from forgetting where her roots lay. 

Adenauer, with the Centre Party, lent his support to Stresemann’s efforts at a 
rapprochement with the West; particularly with France. These efforts were echoed 
after 1945 in Adenauer’s sustained attempts to convince France she had nothing . 
to fear from a Germany under his guidance. Nor had she. Shall we one day look 
back to the Adenauer era as a short happy period when German politics weré 
unproblematic, the Germans comfortable, and Central Europe quite uncharacteri- 
stically stable? We well may. For Adenauer’s commitment of Germany to the 
West had one essential pre-supposition. He could only force through his pro- 
western policy on one condition: that the West promise to further German reunifi- 
cation with all means at its disposal. It was quite clear that the integration of West® 
Germany into the West must encourage the Russians to integrate East Germany 
into Eastern Europe. If the West Germans were prepared to pay that price, then 
they could only do so against a guarantee that the Western powers would not 
recognize East Germany. Since the West had so strong an interest in winning 
German co-operation, this guarantee was given. The crux of the bargain was that 
the Germans would defend Western interests if the West defended German interests. 
This bargain is the basis on which the German-Western alliance has been built. 
“Dr. Adenauer has never been especially loved by many people in the West: but | 
they may come to think of him as the best friend they ever bad.” 

Mr. Mander feels deep sympathy with the East Germans who, he believes, 
detest both Communism and their communist masters. That over three million 
East Germans have crossed the frontier since the end of the war, many of them at 
the risk of their life, tells its own tale. Since the rising in 1953 was suppressed in 
blood no similar revolt is likely, but there is no sign that the younger generation 
is being attracted to the system under which it has grown up. Many East German 
families have relatives in the West, and the Ulbricht Government has been unable 
to prevent the spread of knowledge that West Germany enjoys not only political 
freedom but a higher standard of life. 

The gulf between East and West Germany deepened in August, 1961, when the 
dividing wall in the heart of Berlin was erected. Since that historic date Berlin 
has been the scene of crisis after crisis, and there is no sign that a settlement is in 
sight. With armed troops facing each other at close quarters a grave incident can 
occur at any moment. The recurrent challenge to the free access to West Berlin 
indicate a mood of hostility which keeps alive and indeed increases the tension. 
Despite its dangers and economic disadvantages the division of the city, like the 
division of Germany and like the division of Jerusalem, seems likely to continue 
for a considerable period. As the French say: Ce n’est que le provisoire qui dure. 
The best hope of preserving peace lies in the sincere desire of both sides to avoid 
a life and death conflict. 

“Yet anyone who has visited Eastern Europe in recent years knows that it 
is far from stable. The reasons for this instability are several. The most 
obvious is the detestation of Communism—often inseparable from detestation 
of all things Russian. Many observers in the West thought that after seventeen 
years the people of Eastern Europe would become resigned to their fate— 
the young, perhaps, already be indoctrinated Communists. It has not turned 
out that way. It is the young who are most bitterly opposed to Communism. 
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The chances that Communism will strike deep roots are growing smaller, not 
greater with every year.” 

The status quo, awkward as it may be, seems to the author more secure in terms. 
of power politics than any possible substitute; and American world power is 
there to back it up. It is on the security of the Western position in Berlin that the 
morale of the West Berliners depends. 

There is so much first hand knowledge and so much mature reflection in these 
pages that the book should be widely read. Berlin is geographically in the heart 
of Europe and psychologically the kernel of our malaise. It will probably not be 
very long before fresh developments may compel the author to bring his story up 
| to the day and hour in a new edition. 

G. P. Goock 


PURIFYING OUR POLITICS 


The Elimination of Corrupt Practices in British Elections, 1868-1911. Cornelius. 
O'Leary. Oxford University Press. 35s. 


* Urged on by Mr. David Butler (himself a pioneer in this field) and other authori- 

ties of Nuffield College, Dr. Cornelius O’Leary ploughs a straight furrow through 
scores of election petitions—difficult and largely virgin soil for the historian—to 
give us a definitive account of how British electioneering was cleaned up during 
the era that began with Gladstone and ended with Asquith. This is an important 
book, which should find a place in every college library in the English-speaking 
world. The footnotes are often valuable and there is an excellent index. 

It is a shock to learn, among many unfamiliar facts, that the great Walter Bagehot, 
author of the British Constitution’s noblest hymn of praise, was himself scheduled 
for corrupt payments by the Bridgwater Royal Commission after “the most 
exhaustive inquiry ever visited on a British constituency”. Extracts from his 
evidence appear in an appendix. Anthony Trollope was exonerated by a similar 
Commission at Beverley. Neither of these literary men succeeded in getting elected; 
nor did William Makepeace Thackeray when he stood for Oxford in 1857. All 
three were Liberals. 

Dr. O’Leary rejects as untenable the view that “by the end of the (19th) century 
only the forms of corruption had changed”, but he concedes that, ““There was 
something to be said for the argument that promises of social benefits were tanta- 
mount to old-fashioned hand-outs, adapted to the conditions of the mass electorate”. 
He proves that bribery was effectively banished by the Act of 1883. He does not 
deal with the further question—whether it is not just as unworthy (and even more 
psychologically damaging) to attempt to stampede the voters by playing on fears, 
prejudices and hatreds, a technique sometimes practised by the large party machines 
of today. 

LESLIE BIsHop 


THE DEATH PENALTY 
The Right to Life. James Avery Joyce. Gollancz. 30s. 


Without any doubt informed opinion in the United Kingdom is moving towards 
the abolition of the death penalty, although prejudice and ignorance still persist 
on this moral issue among large sections of the public. Mr. Joyce’s recent book 
should certainly assist in informing the public by giving a world view of the treat- 
ment of this problem. Few, perhaps, realise, as Mr. Joyce shows, that the great 
majority of European States have abolished capital punishment, and certainly 
without harm. On the contrary they would contend that abolition has a beneficial 
effect upon the whole approach to criminal treatment and reformation. Indeed 
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many Europeans regard the death penalty as a medieval barbarity incomprehensible 
to a civilised society. No doubt they are aghast particularly at the hanging of 
Hanratty, who was certified a mental defective and who is reported as having been 
unable to read or write. 

Mr. Joyce has a useful chapter on Britain “facing both ways”; particularly with 
regard to developments since the Report of the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment in 1953. There is, of course, the anomalous Homicide Act, 1957, 
universally condemned, and the recent evidence confirming that the death penalty 
is no greater deterrent than imprisonment. This is equally true of the United States 
‘which Mr. Joyce surveys at some length. In five States capital punishment is 
‘ completely abolished; elsewhere its incidence varies enormously. The author 
discusses the “new look” which has come over penological attitudes towards the ` 
dangerous criminal in America. He stresses generally the importance of a positive 
approach, of treating the imprisonment of killers as basicly a reformatory process, 
which is often successful. 

Mr. Joyce also usefully outlines the significant work of the United Nations since- 
1957, urged on particularly by the smaller Powers, and a factual United Nations 
review of the problem is due this year. a 

The weakest part of the book is probably what Mr. Joyce regards. as funda- 
mental; namely his association of capital punishment with the nuclear deterrent. 
“The rejection of violence as a way of ‘life’, both for the individual and the nation, 
has become the essential condition of our emergent One World civilisation’. A 
nation’s attitude to the death penalty determines its attitude to world order. “‘The 
problem of capital punishment has moved into the centre of world affairs as the 
touchstone of human survival itself”. Suffice it only to say here that the great bulk 
of the support for the abolition of the death penalty comes from people who in 
present conditions support the nuclear deterrent. ARNOLD pe MONTMORENCY 


GERMAN MILITARISM 


Staatskunst und Kriegshandwerk. Das Problem des “Militarismus” in Deutschland. 
WI. Band: Die Hauptmdadchte Europas und das wilhelminische Reich (1890-1914). 
Gerhard Ritter. Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. DM 30. 


The distinguished German historian Professor Ritter has made a further contri- 
bution to the examination of the problem of German militarism with the second 
volume of his work on the relationship between the civil and the military spheres 
in Germany. While he had confined himself to Prussia and Germany in the first 
volume, he now includes conditions in England, France and Russia in his survey 
for purposes of comparison. The volume under review is mainly, though not 
exclusively, concerned with the period from Bismarck’s dismissal to the outbreak 
of the First World War so closely connected with the person of the German Emperor 
William II. 

Ritter’s approach is not purely that of the historian. His starting point is a 
quest to find out what had gone wrong with the development of Germany since 
the Bismarckian unification. Thus he is not afraid of making judgments on whether 
particular actions on the part of German soldiers and statesmen furthered German 
interests. He also gets entangled in the “‘might-have-beens” of history. He does 
this with his eyes wide open, believing in politico-historical criticism. This sub- 
jective element comes out very strongly in his definition of militarism which is 
twofold. He sees a harmful militarism firstly in the subjection of government 
policy to real or alleged military necessities, and secondly in a combative conception. 
of politics. Thus what began as a study of the relationship between the civil and 
the military spheres in Prussia in this volume becomes an unrestricted discussion 
of many major questions which determined the fate of Europe. Inevitably some of 
the judgments on diplomatic developments are sketchy in a book not primarily 
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concerned with diplomatic relations. However, everything that Ritter writes is 
stimulating. 

Ritter regards 1890 as one of the fatal turning-points for Germany. He now 
agrees with liberal historians, which he has not always done, that William II was 
an unmitigated disaster for Germany and Europe. Caprivi, Bismarck’s successor 
gets high praise for being the only peace-time Chancellor who tried to stand up 
to the Emperor. On the other hand, Ritter admits that the whole Bismarckian 
constitutional system was unworkable without a Bismarck, thus to some extent 
negativing his emphasis on 1890 as a dividing line. While he tries to safeguard as 
much of Bismarck’s reputation in foreign affairs as possible, he freely concedes 
the tragic consequences of his attitude to parliamentarism. It is, indeed, remarkable 
-to hear from a conservative German historian an admission that parliamentary 
states were better able to deal with the problems of war than states with semi- 
authoritarian forms of government. 

The Schlieffen Plan was a typical example of one type of militarism—alleged 
military necessity—with which Ritter deals. The other form, statecraft dominated 
by a primarily military type of thinking, comes out most clearly in the German 
naval programme. Its protagonists saw diplomacy in terms of a perpetual battle 
between states. Ritter denies, not quite convincingly, that Admiral Tirpitz’ endea- 
vour to build up a fleet was the primary reason for the Anglo-French Entente of 
1904. He agrees, however, with earlier critics of William II that the Emperor 
himself was so fanatical a supporter of the naval programme that even Chancellors. 
like Bülow and Bethmann-Hollweg who saw the dangers of this “militaristic” 
policy were unable to do anything about it. Ritter demonstrates the fallacy of the 
assumptions on which the whole naval policy was based. He also points out that 
the money which was largely wasted here might have made all the difference if it 
had been spent on the army. 

The author is particularly keen to prove that the Prussian tradition ought not 
to be made responsible for all the militaristic excesses which took place in Germany 
under William II. Perhaps he took this thesis rather too far in his first volume. He 
takes an opportunity in the present volume to correct too favourable an account 
of Frederick IXs father, Frederick William I of Prussia. On this, as on so many 
other questions, Ritter has posed problems which will occupy German historio- 
graphy for some time to come. FRANK EYCK 


BIOGRAPHY AND THE SUBJECT 
The Life of Thomas Hardy. Florence Emily Hardy. Macmillan. 30s. 


All lovers of Thomas Hardy’s writings, as well as the growing number of uncom- 
mitted students, must welcome the publication in one volume of the Early Life and 
the Later Years which saw the light in 1928 and 1930 respectively. But for the fact 
that his second wife makes no mention of the decade she had spent as Hardy’s 
private secretary before their marriage in February 1914 (Emma Lavinia, his first 
wife, had died in November, 1912) she might almost be said to have been engaged 
as biographical collaborator during the remaining span of Hardy’s life (he died in 
1928). And it is this conjecture as to the part the subject played in the writing of 
his Life which teases the reader at almost every point. 

A month after Hardy’s death his widow wrote to Sir Edmund Gosse telling him 
that for months she had been collecting material “which has been somewhat 
roughly put into shape... .T.H. allowed me to take a great many extracts from his 
diaries and notebooks, and supplied all the information that I required.” This is 
almost certainly an understatement. The most personally reticent of modern 
authors, Hardy seems to have determined to leave nothing to chance where the 
biographical reporting of the circumstances of his life and the conditions of his 
writing were concerned. The Early Life was ‘compiled’ (her own title-page 
admission) from her husband’s notes, letters, diaries, memoranda and conversation, 
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and the same method was adopted for the bulk of the Later Years, most of the 
relevant papers being destroyed by the novelist himself. Detailed analysis of the 
complete Life by experts confirms this, even if we had not a growing volume of 
testimony to the truth that Florence’s ‘biography’ was virtually Hardy’s own work 
and a projection of his own self-constituted image. 

How far Florence Hardy conditioned her spirit to her husband’s design may be 
inferred from her modest reference to their marriage: “In February of the year 
following (1914) the subject of this memoir married the present writer.” Just that: 
no hint or mention of the joy she must have felt in that public sanctioning of the 
mental and spiritual companionship which had been her privilege for the past ten 
years. Not until Hardy’s death fourteen years later did she permit an expression 
of personal feeling, and then it was subdued to the tone of the subject: “An hour ' 
later one, going to his bedside yet again, saw on the death-face an expression such 
as she had never seen before on any being, or indeed on any presentment of the 
human countenance. It was a look of radiant triumph such as imagination could 
never have conceived...” 

In these times we are accustomed to biographies that reveal and interpret the 
subject in the outward and inward aspects of his life and relationships. So full a 
view was deliberately avoided in this Life, as we have seen. Despite all Hardy’s 
patient scheming, however, enough is now known of his private life to furnish many 
Clues to the origin and nature of the corroding and eroding anxieties and griefs 
which affected his view of Man under Destiny; and nearly all these relate to his 
first wife, Emma Lavinia Gifford, who came of a clerical family with ‘county’ 
inclinations. After nearly five years of courtship they married in 1874 when they 
‘were both thirty-four, and for four years of life in Sturminster they were apparently 
happy,—certainly no hint to the contrary appears in the Life. But two of Hardy’s 
private notes, which escaped the later vigilance, are significant. One, in 1876, refers 
to their former maid “soon to have a baby. Yet never a sign of one is there for us;” 
and the other, in 1878, says bleakly, “End of the Sturminster Newton idyll”, to 
which he later added “Our happiest time.” 

In the years that followed they went about together, travelling abroad, living in 
London, sometimes cycling with friends, attending public ceremonies and social 
occasions, but evidently (if we may believe Evelyn Hardy—not a relative—in her 
Study of Thomas Hardy) “shut away from each other in an isolation more terrible 
than mere physical separation.” Hardy was by nature a solitary, and had thought 
Emma a fellow-spirit, but she grew more and more gregarious and gaiety-loving. 
She had her chance during the years of his full recognition, when the Prince of Wales 
drove over to see them; but by then the poor woman was suffering from a mild 
form of religious mania and a kind of grandeur complex. We are toid that she 
“openly resented what she called his ‘peasant’ traits, his meanness, and other boorish 
qualities.” And she became jealous of his fame, assuring callers at Max Gate that 
she too had ability and reading her poems to “those who were polite enough to 
listen to them.” Three weeks after her death Hardy wrote in a letter of ‘differences 
between us, which it would be affectation to deny, and certain painful delusions 
she suffered from at times.” The sad tale of incompatibility is comparable with the 
marital ill-luck of Thackeray and Meredith, and many will be tempted to sympathise 
with Hardy in his endeavour to keep such revealing aspects of truth out of circula- 
tion. But if for nothing else it is hard to forgive Emma Lavinia for her action in 
going to London to see Dr. Garnett in an attempt to persuade Hardy to suppress 
Jude the Obscure. 

Yet, whatever we may think of Hardy’s painstaking trick, the Life, as it stands 
is a mine of chronological information and literary reference; and if the matters 
mentioned above do not come into it, that only goes to show that in our day and ` 
age the life of a genius cannot be regarded as his own or his family’s private concern. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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MOSCOW DIARY. (Ampersand. 2s. 6d.) 
This is the English publication of a 
short diary by a Norwegian student, 
Francis Sejersted, who spent five months 


Russian language course. Being able to 
speak Russian, he was able fully to join 


in the life of the University and to } 
appreciate the outlook of the average | 
He took part in a {| 


Russian student. 
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which are recorded here. 


most young people. “Indoctrination 
was all round, and it was relentless”. 
On the other hand, apart from politics, 


the Russian students “were as inquisi- { 


tive and idealistic as students in any 
other part of the world”. They were 
friendly and intensely interested in the 


West, although finding the outlook of } 
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their basic concepts. There is no doubt, 
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in 1960, at Moscow University on a § 


interflow of students between both sides 
of the iron curtain can only do good. 





A NEW HISTORY OF NIGERIA 
Michael Crowder. Faber. 2ls. 


This is a valuable volume by Mr. Michael Crowder who for two and a half years 
has had the advantage of editing a Nigerian periodical in Lagos. He presents 
first a panorama of the political and historical scenes leading up to the declaration 
of the British Protectorate. Before the British arrived in Nigeria, the country 
existed as a vast territory inhabited by independent native principalities of hetero- 
genous ethnic extraction often at variance with each other. Mr. Crowder then 
traces the political evolution of the different parts of Nigeria. up to the amalgama- 
tion of Northern and Southern Nigeria in 1914, and the final emergence of Nigeria 
as the most populous and largest independent political entity on the African 
Continent. 

A striking feature of this book is the manifestation of the author’s journalistic 
psychology, in his candid expression of opinion regarding the motives which 
prompted the British to abolish slave trading and eventually colonise Nigeria. This 
coupled with the author’s disclosure in his theses of the injustices discernible in 
the early British administrative policy in Nigeria has made the book one of the 
most impartial and candid dissertations on a colonial political history in contem- 
porary times. Although this book cannot escape the inevitable minor inaccuracies 
which result from rarity of documentary evidence of sources of information, it 
throws some light on certain hitherto little-explored aspects of Nigeria’s political 
history. 


The Story of Nigeria. 


A. E, NYONG 
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NOTICES 


RUDOLF HESS. (Alen & Unwin. 
21s.) Mr. James Leasor has based 
this new study on the “uninvited envoy” 
upon published material and the re- 
collections of many able to throw some 
light upon Hess’s flight to Scotland on 
the 10th May, 1941. He reconstructs 
in detail the background of events in 
Germany leading to the mission, the 
reactions both of the British Govern- 
ment and of the Nazis, and the subse- 
quent history of Hess’s internment, 
culminating in the Nuremberg trial and 
his life sentence still being served in 
Berlin’s Spandau gaol. In a graphic 
narrative, the author extracts every 
ounce of drama and suspense in a 
naturally dramatic story. It is first-class 
reading. As to conclusions, he is satis- 
fied from the circumstantial evidence 
that Hitler was privy to the plan to seek 
a negotiated peace on the basis of 
German hegemony in Europe, British 
assistance to Germany against Russia 
and the British Empire and Common- 
wealth being left intact. Hitler was only 
ignorant of the actual date of the flight. 
Mr. Leasor considers that the conceal- 
ment in Britain of peace feelers by Hess 
was necessary to preserve British morale, 
and the full maintenance of the war 
effort, having regard to the impact 
of the Nazi victories and bombing 
offensives. “At that time in Britain, 
despite what may now be said to the 
contrary, such a suggestion would have 
found considerable favour in many 
parts of the country.” Perhaps one day 
full analysis of public opinion at that 
time of crisis may resolve this very 
provocative allegation. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT 
WEST. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 
The republication of this great American. 
classic by Francis Parkman will be 
widely welcomed. It is a reprint of the 
eleventh edition published in 1880 under 
the title, Za Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West. Parkman, recognised 
as one of the world’s great historians, 
was intensely interested in the cultures 
and history of the American Indians, 
the colonial struggles between the 
‘French and British in America and the 


early exploration of the great American 
forest. In the life of the French explorer, 
Robert Cavalier, Sieur de La Salle, 
(1643-1687), he found the opportunity 
to tell in homeric language the story of 
exploration and struggles in the forest, 
culminating in the discovery of the 
mouth of the Missisippi on April 9th, 
1682, and finally in the assassination of 


his hero. It is a dramatic story told with | 


great artistry, descriptive power and 
command of language, but also with 
integrity and factual responsibility. In 
his vety useful Historical Foreword, 
Professor John A. Hawgood appropri- 
ately recalls the comments of the 
American historian F. J. Turner on 
Parkman: “His wide research, his 
critical astuteness, his fairness of 
temper, his insight into the meaning of 
historical movements, made him a 
great historian. But his work will live 
because he was even greater as an artist 
than as an historian”. 


THE SARAGOSSA MANUSCRIPT. 
(Cassell, 21s.). In his search for 


. supernatural tales, Roger Caillois came 


across the remarkable collection of 
stories published by Count Jan Potocki 
in French between 1804 and 1813. The 
whole series is written in the style of the 
Decameron Nights of tales within tales, 
and divided into sixty-one days. They 
are concerned with the weird, fanciful 
and romantic adventures of a young 
Spanish officer, full of mystery and 
weirdness. In this volume, Roger 
Caillois has chosen and edited with 
great care the first thirteen days of tales, 
originally published in St. Petersburg 
and several later stories. They are a 
delight to read. They are translated 
into English for the first time by Eliza- 
beth Abbott. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 5s.) Four additions have been 
added to this useful series of volumes, 
in which brief biography and literary 
criticism of leading literary figures are 
compressed within 120 pages. These 
new studies are Sartre by Maurice 
Cranston, E. M. Forster by K. W. 
Gransden, Steinbeck by F. W. Watt and 
Melville by A. R. Humphreys. 
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THE LIBERAL ADVANCE 
x FRANCIS BOYD 


| HE two large parties, Labour.and Conservatives, which between them 

D have shared political power in Britain since 1945, were shocked to 
, discover this year that the Libera Party had made an advance, and 
were frightened by the thought the Liberals might not only consolidate 
their position but use it as the base for another forward move. The 
circumstances in which this discovery was made needs explanation, for 
the Liberals did not move up by stealth: they had been slowly infiltrating 
into enemy positions for the last three years or so, but the meaning of this 
development was officially ignored by Conservative and Labour head- 
quarters because it could easily be concealed. The Conservatives relied 
on their success in the General Election of 1959, which left the Liberal 
répresentation in Parliament where it had stood before that election (one 
Joss, at Torrington, being offset by one gain in North Devon). Labour, 
too, relied on the Liberals’ inability to increase its Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, even though Labour itself had lost ground in the election of 
1959, 

It is no longer possible for the Conservative and Labour headquarters 
to hope that their respective constituency workers will not notice the 
presence of the Liberals in the party battle. The series of Parliamentary 
by-elections fought this year proved to the whole country that (for whatever 
reason) Liberal candidates were a danger to the Conservatives. Mr. Eric 
Lubbock’s success in winning the “safe” Conservative seat of Orpington 
for the Liberals exposed the nature òf the current political situation in an 
almost melodramatic form, and thus secured the maximum national 
publicity for the Liberal advance. The Conservative Central Office, in a 
moment of panic, hired a firm of market research experts to find out why 
the voters of Orpington no longer liked the Conservative Party. 

In the first six of the March-April-May series of Parliamentary by- 
elections the average share of the votes cast went to the candidates in 
these percentages: ‘Labour--41, Liberals—30, Conservatives—28 and 
Independents—1. Of the six seats, four were being defended by Labour, 
which held them all, and two by the Conservatives, who lost one to the 
Liberals. An average vote in’ six by-elections which puts the Liberals 
ahead of the Conservatives is nevertheless remarkable. 

But Parliamentary contests are not the only test of a party’s standing in 
the country. Local government elections have an importance which, oddly 
enough, has only comparatively recently begun to be taken into account 
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when assessing the relative strengths of the parties. Not until a year or 
two after the Second World War did the Conservative and Labour head- 
quarters start collating and issuing local government results; the Liberals 
started very much later, partly because they had no staff to handle these 
returns and partly because the returns themselves were meagre. 

A local government staff now exists at Liberal headquarters, and since 
1959 the number of Liberals serving on local councils has risen from less 
than 500 to over 1,000. Over 2,000 Liberals contested the local elections 
in May of this year.* There are two great party advantages to be secured 
from vigorous local government campaigns—advantages which Labour 
and the Conservatives have long enjoyed, but which the Liberals are only 
now beginning to experience: (1) local government electors are constantly 
being reminded of a party in action on the councils and in local elections 
which take place more frequently than Parliamentary elections, and (2) the 
parties themselves build their organisations from ward level. 

It may seem naive to write of the importance of local governmedt 
activity. Everybody understands its importance, But not everybody in 
the Conservative and Labour parties has understood the sigmificance in 
the present Liberal advance of the slow, patient and widespread effort 
of the Liberals to re-build their party organisation in the wards of local 
government. Scattered gains attracted no national publicity, but by now 
the total effect of Liberal gains is becoming apparent. The Orpington 
victory was based on solid local government gains. Labour’s monopoly 
of the West Ham Borough Council has been broken by Liberals, not by 
Conservatives; and in a Tory dominated council, such as Southend, it is 
the Liberals and not Labour whose gains hold out the prospect of the 
first non-Conservative controlled council. 

A point in the Liberal advance has now been reached at which other 
parties are beginning to ask whether the advance “means anything” 
whether the Liberals are recruiting members or benefitting merely from 
public boredom or annoyance with a Conservative Party which has been 
in office since 1951, (But why should not the official Opposition party in 
Parliament, Labour, be the beneficiary?) A survey of the bitter wrangles 
which destroyed the old Liberal Party between the wars would be tedious, 
but a glance backwards is necessary if the future prospects of the new 
Liberal Party are to be tnderstood. 

The result of the General Election of 1906 held a mortal warning to the 
old Liberal Party—Liberals 377, Conservatives 157, Irish Nationalists 83, 
and Labour 53. A. J. Balfour, whose party had suffered a crippling defeat, 
saw at once that the Liberal victory was less significant than the arrival 
of 53 Labour members. In party terms this meant that an economic and 
social challenge was being offered, by voters who in the past might have 
preferred Liberal to Conservative candidates, which put Conservatives and 


* In the local government elections in May the Liberals made 328 net gains in 
the boroughs and 194 net gains in the urban and rural areas, gaining control 
of the councils at Pudsey, Orpington and Potters Bar. They also began to 
‘rebuild representation in the Metropolitan Boroughs by entering the councils 
at Stoke Newington, Stepney, Hampstead and Battersea. 
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Liberals broadly into one camp and Labour in another. In the simpler 
days, when Conservatives and Liberals fought each other, the issue was 
not capitalism versus collectivism, but which owners of capital should 
have the greater say, and how capital could be spread. From 1906 the 
issue was to become increasingly capitalism versus collectivism. Today 
the battle seems to be moving to different ground. 

How the glorious Liberal Government of 1906 came to an end is a 
familiar tale, but there are two episodes in the later history of the party 
that must be mentioned because they may both have relevance to the 
“future of the Liberals if the party’s advance continues. In the General 
Election of 1923 the Conservative strength in the House of Commons 
dropped by nearly 100 to 258, Labour’s strength rose from 144 to 191, and 
the Liberals’ strength from 119 to 158. 

In January, 1924, Ramsay MacDonald formed the first Labour Govern- 
ment, which, as the figures show, was dependent on Liberal support. 
When the result of the 1923 election was known, Asquith, who was then the 
Liberal leader, said of the Conservatives: “I will not move a finger to 
continue or to connive at the prolongation of their disastrous stewardship 
of our national and international interests.” He added that if a Labour 
Government were ever to be tried, as it would be sooner or later, “it 
could hardly be tried under safer conditions.” If Mr. Jo Grimond, the 
present Liberal leader, should find himself head of a party that held the 
balance in the House of Commons, be would certainly say the same of 
the Conservatives and might well think that if a Labour Government were 
to be tried again it could hardly be tried under safer conditions. What 
Labour might say in such circumstances will be considered later. 

The second episode was the General Election of 1929 when the Liberals 
made their last conscious effort to obtain power. Although they fought 
with a large number of candidates in the elections of 1945 and 1950 they 
could not then have expected more than to strengthen their representation 
in the House of Commons, But in 1929 the Liberals fought on the Lloyd 
George plan: “We can conquer unemployment,” which was ahead of 
Conservative and orthodox Labour thought. The 1929 result was a bitter 
blow: Labour—287, Conservatives—260, Liberals—59. Worse was to 
follow, for the formation of the National Government in 1931 not only 
gave a new impetus to Liberals to side with the Conservatives in orthodox 
capitalist finance, but finally split the party on the issue of Protection— 
Sir John Simon leading the Protectionist Liberals and Sir Herbert Samuel 
the Free Traders. Thus, when the 1945 election took place, all the forces 
in the country which wanted a radical change from the government of the 
thirties tended to vote for Labour as the reforming party; but Labour’s 
success, as has become plain to all, was not by any means a solid vote 
for Socialism. 

Today the best line of further advance for the Liberals will be opened 
by convincing the electors that the Liberal Party has become the best 
means of effecting a radical change from the Conservatism of the ’fifties. 
This might be a slow process. Mr. Grimond has never pretended anything 
else. And there are two essential conditions which must be satisfied before 
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the Liberals can make a great advance: (1) Hundreds of thousands of 
traditional Conservative and Labour voters (or their descendants) must 
be persuaded that Liberal policies offer new opportunities to use fruitfully 
the economic conditions of today; and (2) the Liberal Party must have 
the resources to make its policies more widely known. It will get an 
increasing share of the space in the local press through its local government 
work; it needs far more broadcasting time which at present is controlled 
by Conservatives and Labour on the basis of representation in the House 
of Commons; and it must have a larger share of the space in the national 
press by securing more advocates of Liberal policy whose standing guaran-. 
tees them a national hearing. 

Conservatives and Labour get a good deal of their party propaganda 
done for them by the various vested interests which support them: the 
Liberals have now no vested interest. The preamble to the constitution of 
the Liberal party, which dates from 1936, says of the party: “Its chief 
care is for the rights and opportunities of the individual, and in ail 
spheres it sets freedom first . . . At home its goal is a country in which 
the powers of the State will be steadily used to establish social justice, to 
wage war against poverty, to ensure that the country’s resources are wisely 
developed for the benefit of the whole community, and to create the 
positive conditions which ‘will make a full and free life possible for all 
citizens.” 

These are wide terms of reference, and the point to be noted is that 
in the last year or so Liberals have been interpreting them more radically 
—by exploring, for example, the practicability of giving workers a real 
share in the control of the firms they work for, and by moving much nearer 
towards the comprehensive system of education. In fact, the Liberals are 
at present much more experimental in their policies than Labour or the 
Conservatives, because of the vested interests which support them, can 
afford to be. In advocating the abandonment of Britain’s independent 
nuclear deterrent, the Liberals were ahead of orthodox Labour: and in 
urging Britain’s membership of the European Economic Community they 
were far ahead of the Conservative Government. The Liberals’ present 
refusal to give blanket approval either to nationalisation or to laissez-faire 
individualism puts them in a position to enlist the support of all who wish 
to advance from sterile land into virgin soil. 

At present the Liberals seem to be gaining twice as much support from 
former Conservative voters as they are from former Labour voters, and 
the anti-Socialist attitude of ‘the Liberals will make it hard for them to 
dislodge large blocks of the traditional Labour vote. In these circumstances 
it is not impossible that the next election might reduce the Conservative 
majority to a point at which Labour could take office with Liberal support. 
Labour certainly would be most reluctant to be at the mercy of the Liberals 
again, as it was in 1923, but the temptation to get the Conservatives out 
would be almost overwhelming, Labour’s tactic might be to take office 
but to make an early opportunity of testing the Liberals by proposing some 
measure calculated to hearten Labour supporters in the country, and to 
antagonise the Liberals. If Labour were then defeated, it might seek a 
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new election and ask the country for a working majority. Such a situation 
might be full of danger to the Liberals unless their gains at the previous 
election entitled them to challenge the Conservatives outright. But the 
Conservatives are prudent and resourceful in danger. They have proved 
that over and over again. They would undoubtedly try to rouse the 
country against the “menace of Socialism” and proclaim themselves once 
more the heirs of classical Liberalism. Labour, on the other hand, might 
get the majority it sought. 

If Labour could only take office with Liberal support it might invite 

- the Liberals into the Government. Sir Winston Churchill, with his small 
Conservative majority in 1951, offered a few places to the Liberals, who 
refused to accept. Labour would be less likely to offer any places to the 
Liberals, but the Liberals would almost certainly again refuse such an 
offer. 

If the Conservatives lost seats at the next election, but were returned 
«with a small working majority, this might be a fillip to the Liberals, who 
could claim that Labour had once more failed to commend itself as the 
alternative Government, and that the true alternative was the Liberal 


Party. 


Postscript. The news of the Montgomeryshire Liberal by-election victory—an 
overall majority against the combined totals for the Conservative, Labour and 
Welsh Nationalist Candidates—arrived as we paged the REVIEW-—EDITOR. 
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EDUCATION — 
SCIENCE REACHES THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
REGINALD A. SMITH 


HE British Association is for the advancement of science. It has been 
advancing it since 1831—a date at which the word “science” was 
not as much “on everybody’s lips” as it is today, but those who did 
speak'it, and speak it with approval, spoke it with a glow that has paled 
and tarnished by now, Nevertheless, we are all scientists today—or none , 
of us. As Professor W. Beare of Bristol reminded the Classical Association 
at its annual general meeting in April, nine-tenths of all scientists who ever 
lived are alive today. 

Strictly, the word is no longer an acceptable vocational label. At best 
it describes an adherent of a discipline. “Scientists say” is a phrase now 
heard only from the naiver kind of pulpit, or from the most brashly selfs 
confident of youthful sceptics. We all but a few inverted sceptics admit 
the validity of the discipline, though rueful about some of its results, and 
chastened about its sufficiency. 

Now the British Association, long since shortened by the irreverent to 
“British Ass”, goes gaily on like the sprightly old super-centenarian it is— 
among the oldest of our less official institutions—advancing science both 
by that mentally strenuous week’s holiday, its annual movable university, 
(which sets up its caravanserai undaunted here and there and almost 
everywhere in turn) and by a good deal of in-between activity of which 
less is heard. Hardly finished with its meeting in Edinburgh last summer, 
it promoted in London, in conjunction with the Association of Science 
Masters, a conference of representatives of education authorities, University 
departments, training colleges, preparatory schools and teachers’ associ- 
ations on approaches to science in the primary schools. 

For at least one of those who gathered for the conference in the window- 
less lecture hall of the Royal Society of Arts, the question was insistent, 
“Why should it be science for which the attention of our youngest children 
is claimed in an age of nuclear power, and power to annihilate a planet? 
Don’t they come to science soon enough?—and effectively enough? If 
there are deficiencies in modern education, are they really deficiencies in 
science? Are they not rather to be found in unsatisfied or unawakened 
imaginations, and especially in the failure to reach a hungry, unanchored 
spirit, apathetic about everything that does not directly stimulate the 
senses? Science? Does not every 16-year-old worship it as a god? 
‘Scientists say . . .’.” 

The questions remained largely unanswered by any who took part in 
the conference; unless by a process of elimination. We were told what 
the reasons for approaching science in the primary schools were not: if. 
any positive reason emerged, it was akin to that commanding reason for 
climbing Everest—‘“‘because it’s there!” Science too, is there—is here, and 
inescapable. In some senses, it is good for us that it is here, Certainly the 
British Association cannot admit any doubt of that. And if it is good for 
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any, it is good for all. Children of the 11-minus range are apparently 
the one remaining new world for it to conquer. Di 

Are they really a new world? The idea was unfamiliar perhaps because 
the dividing-line in schools has so decidedly changed. 

Science of a sort had reached the “elementary” school 45 years ago 
and more. But there are no “elementary” schools now. Their last two or 
three years have been sliced away in the establishment of secondary 
education for all, if some of it must own (and still curiously hang its head 
under) the elsewhere bravely flaunted label “modern”; and, come to think 
- of it, they were mainly 11-plus boys who received a miscellaneous smatter- 
ing of science in that elementary school of 1916. 

It was only in “Standard VI” room, the unchanging scene of the last 
year at school for most of the 12-year-olds who attended it, that the 
master’s desk was a small laboratory bench, bare except for a gas-pipe 
nozzle to which it was possible to attach a Bunsen burner. The master, 
‘apart from staff changes and the dreaded periods of illness that compelled 
the all-highest to take the class himself, his brittle temper no whit improved 
by the additional burden of work, was equally unchanging. He taught a 
bit of everything—and taught it exceedingly well. 

There were two staff changes for that form in 1915-16; one caused by 
promotion to a headship, the other by the demands of the First World 
War. Most of the boys left school for good at 13. A lucky dozen went 
on till 14 or 15 to the “higher elementary” school, where some two hours 
a week were given to physics or chemistry in a proper laboratory with a 
proper (though solitary and all-purpose) science-master; either as scholar- 
ship boys or, if they failed and their parents afforded it, in return for 
sixpence a week and the cost of books and stationery. A still luckier 
handful went on from there after a few weeks to the town’s only grammar 
school, a place of awe and mystery, to stay at school even longer. One of 
that year’s vintage became himself a local headmaster. One who sought 
further for his fortune just sneaked into Who’s Who. None went to 
university. 

At the solitary bench in “Standard VI room”, the master, like an 
officiating priest or conjurer, could “do an experiment” while the boys, 
all 60 of them, watched, seated in rows on a wide six-tread staircase that 
with all too accurate symbolism led only to a blank wall. There against 
the background of an exceptionally large blackboard built into the other 
wall, he could give logical reasons for believing in the existence of the 
invisible air and tell of its surprisingly unsimple constituents, That, and 
some kind of conjuring trick with ice and salt, which melted the ice but 
produced a cold that broke the test-tube, is the only Standard VI science 
that memory brings back. But, oh yes, though perhaps farther down the 
school, there was some rather distant nodding to the sun and moon, 
demonstrating the phases with the aid of a chalked tennis-ball, and some 
book-learning of physiology. Memory even refuses to report anything 
that was done with the Bunsen burner, beyond an introduction to its in- 
ventor and the introduction of air to change its flame from light to heat, 
without which it would not have been one. 
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Yes, it was certainly true in those days, after all, that science before 11— 
indeed 12, since it was only the brightest who reached Standard VI before 
that age—was almost exclusively nature study -and conducted strictly 
within doors! Nature study began in infancy, and remained grimly 
elementary for the whole of school life. The words “calyx”, “corolla”, 
“stamens”, “pistil”, “anthers” and “pollen” took the more literary of us 
as firmly “by the hand” at the age of seven as ever Chimborazo, Cotapaxi, 
took Walter De la Mare, and far more firmly than more complicated 
geographical or other entities took one among us later in life. They had 
a fascination that must be stressed in these days when there is so much . 
talk of words of one syllable as an indispensable ingredient of any instruc- 
tion for “this people” that governs itself but “knows not the law”. And 
it should be added that there was not the faintest hint or suspicion of that 
more intimate biological application that has since become an outworn 
joke. Pollen and pistils, with direct communication to a womb (sorry, 
“seedbox”) where nestled and waited the unripe seeds, remained in thee 
absolute purity of botanical contrivance. 

Though, by now, nature-study has doubtless escaped to wood and field, 
even in the most backward schools it has remained, it seems, the staple 
science of the primary school in the 1960’s. Accepting that, one can see 
that the primary school must present the challenge of virgin land to any 
scientist with a small sense of mission. Those at the BA conference had 
more than a small one. 

The conference began with a decidedly fresh blast of the bracing breath 
of scepticism. The organisers had invited Sir John Wolfenden to open it— 
perhaps on the principle that he is becoming the outstanding modern 
example of the academic getting down to brass tacks. He breezed in and 
out in a quarter of an hour or so, and in that time he told the conference 
that no. one, in his primary or indeed his secondary school, had done less 
science than he, that he was still arrogant enough to think that given time 
and a good text-book he could find out about any piece of scientific 
subject-matter. He glanced at “scientist” and “humanist” as “blessed 
words”, especially when the adjective “scientific” was attached to the noun 
“humanist”. He did not suppose any scientist today would regard science 
as a system or caucus of truth, but “scientific” could be a prestige word for 
anything from a toothpaste to a religion. He had given up as a bad job 
learning about science, just as he had given up as a bad job giving up 
smoking. It was too late. But he thought it should be possible to harness 
the inquisitiveness, and the activity and liking for guessing-games of young 
children, before the sensitiveness of their curiosity had been dulled by 
the banality of daily fact. 

After that the conference could at least not be scientifically smug, 
without feeling a certain lingering astringency from Sir John’s aseptic 
words. But, to do it justice, one is bound to say the conferences showed 
no signs of smugness, whatever other deficiency may later transpire. 
Science in the primary school emerged as emphatically science for the 
humanists—not in the sense in which Sir John had satirically linked the 
two word-groups here represented, but simply in the sense that knowledge 
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itself was offered as a direct enrichment of life and interest apart from 
any contribution to material affluence. This ought not to be surprising. 
One does hear raw and crude adulation of “science” still, and the sheer 
burden of continually developing subject-matter to be absorbed, resulting 
in pressure towards over-intense specialisation, is no doubt greater for 
physical-science students than for others, though students of social science 
must run them close. But narrowness of fundamental approach is not 
widespread among the scientists best qualified in their own territory. 

It was indeed claimed at the BA conference that the average knowledge 
- of literature and the arts (and, we may add, of history and even religion 
and philosophy) is greater than the knowledge of physical science among 
those of other disciplines. This is perhaps as it should be. It can be held 
that some detailed understanding of arts subjects (more than physical 
science) is a universal human need. But what the general human situation 
does not require, and has not required at any time, is narrowness within a 
*supposedly humanist tradition; and we have probably all met more people 
like the young man with whom Professor Beare once spent a day, who 
could talk about nothing but such a subject as Roman tiles, than those 
who bored us with too detailed physical science. If anything, the physical 
scientists are inclined to despair of our understanding any science at all! 

Said Mr. E. J. Machin, Inspector of Schools in Birmingham: “Science 
in the primary school is not an attempt to do the first year’s work for the 
secondary school, nor to increase artificially the nation’s supply of 
scientists or technologists.” Faster and better work in the secondary 
school, and all that could flow from it, might be a result; it was not the 
main purpose. 

Mr. Nathan Isaacs, drawing on the years of work by his first wife (Dr. 
Susan Isaacs) and himself with young children, gave graded examples 
of the working of very young minds. There was, he said, no such subject 
as “science”, only a host of distinct sciences, dealing with real things. His 
approach was not that of teaching science, or even sciences, but of fostering 
“finding out” activities, and spurring-on the process that children began 
before they started school, observing, exploring, thinking up possible 
answers to test them out in their actual fields, and arguing about them. 

After that the conference consisted mainly of one practical educationist 
after another describing what is already being done in various parts of 
the country with different subjects along the lines of finding-out activities. 
There was a mathematics man, now a lecturer in a teachers’ training 
college, demonstrating ways of kindling interest in mathematics not as 
the third R but as part of culture, to unfold another pattern in the 
experience the junior child has to acquire—the unifying patterns present 
in elementary mathematics and their relation to the real world. There 
was an inspector from Bristol telling of the wide range of finding out that 
had grown from a bird-watching project, and the detailed surveying of 
a bomb-site. 

There was Mr. Machin from Birmingham again, with an account of 
mathematics for barge-children with the aid of a bicycle-wheel, leading 
to a periscope, a weather-vane and an anemometer, and of how a head- 
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mistress, not scientifically minded, had begun leading her children in the 
study of Biblical archeology and found herself lured into a project on 
glass-making, pigments, extraction of metals, and even some examination 
of the surveying-methods of early Egyptians, with useful incidental 
mathematics. There was a county education officer who warned that the 
“discovery” method was much the most exhausting for teachers, and if 
they tried to do all their teaching that way it might be necessary to raise 
the school-leaving age approximately to 65; but that was accepted in good 
humour as just a mecessary corrective to a generally shared enthusiasm. 

What it all amounts to is a great invitation—an invitation to the youngest , 
children to enter into the treasures of the world around, explore what is 
there and go on to some effort of explanation. At another conference a 
week or so later, Dr. Kenneth Laybourn, then at Bristol, now returned 
to Manchester, showed some trepidation about what the growing child who 
has responded imaginatively to this invitation is likely to find in the 
teaching offered him when he comes to studying science more formally» 
But if the discovery-approach is valid, it should be quickening in the 
growing boy and girl a centre place of interest to make them want to 
know the secrets behind. The exploration will be alive and exciting in 
their minds, sufficiently so to bring them to face the abstractions with 
which they must come to terms, and (some of them at least) find these 
exciting, too. 

There is nothing new about this lyrical approach to knowledge. Back 
in 1911, even before those earliest science lessons just recalled, Edmond 
Holmes had published What is and What might be. In many fields his 
more creative ways have gained ground, If they have been failing to 
conquer the teaching of science, we may hope that the primary-science 
movement may begin to make amends. 

Since education at the moment seems generally to be despairing of any 
such total escape from the examination yoke as it seemed increasingly to 
be reaching out to before the war, it must be in the primary school, and 
especially in its science and history, that the fostering of creative curiosity 
and imagination can have its place, and we may hope that it will bear 
fruit in a livelier readiness for the secondary school and the educational 
reaches beyond. It is likely that, having been alerted in this imaginative 
way, the children will even do better in their more formal studies—if these 
can be saved from seeming over-much shadows of the prison-house in 
comparison. 

But still more should they get opportunity to demonstrate the results 
of the new approach in more intelligently devised examinations, or by an 
attitude of creative enjoyment of the world around them combined with a 
healthy critical awareness of the limitations of the scientific scheme of 
things in the interpretation of it. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND RESIDENCE 
JOHN MURRAY 


HE Sunday Times of March 25 published a memorable article, “The 
Writing on the Redbrick Wall”, by two joint authors, Mr. Bryan 
Wilson and Mr. Malcolm Bradbury, Both were reared in Redbrick, 

and now teach in Redbrick, and both write books. Their theme is the 
Nemesis of the Contemporary University Expansion, which they identify 
in trends of reaction in Redbrick. Not a few friends of University education 
- are likely to have found their views disturbing and ominous, though the 
masterly handling of the issues suggests that Redbrick itself is capable 
not only of diagnosis but also of regimen and cure. 

The Redbrick malady is, of course, a complication. Forced growth due 
to the pressure of private interest, popular sentiment and government 
initiative—for such is the contemporary expansion—entails obvious risks, 
eof which the waste of money, where it occurs, is not the greatest. The 
confusion of pressures, the appeal to false or dubious motives, the vague- 
ness of the University ambiance, the lack of unifying influences, let alone 
directives, spread a relaxed tone. Some entrants experience a sense of 
frustration on levels of intellectual activity and social practice which they 
had expected University life to favour. Many entrants, probably the 
majority, having survived two screenings, first at 11+ and later at 
acceptance by a University, have a natural sense of success and of the 
rights of the successful, and if they regard all-round support of students 
by the state as one of these rights, that too is natural. The authors remark 
on the growing resort of students to agitation and on their mood of 
rebelliousness and on occasional horseplay, though these things are 
pardonable as normal outcrops in the young. Agitation, if reports are 
true, prevails elsewhere and everywhere among students, while student 
cynicism is matched by the fashion among writers for “debunking”, and 
by the taste of the sensational press for “telling the real truth” about this, 
that and the next, as if life went on in an atmosphere of delusion and 
humbug until corrected by them. 

Some features of Redbrick life are paralleled in the general population 
or rooted there, or in certain sections of it. When Universities become 
numerous enough and large enough to constitute mass agencies they 
cannot escape the influences and standards of the environment, irrelevant 
and stultifying as these may be. Nor are Universities well placed for 
meeting the challenges of the incoming youth, between whom and the 
University it is often a case of “pull devil, pull baker”. Under encouraging 
circumstances, say the authors, 

“Students reject the idea of the University’s educating and civilising 
them and, often, seek to impose the values of the youth culture on the 
University.” 

Levelling being now the order of the day, the tide of it can thus be felt, 
sometimes, to course through the spaces of the University. 

That Redbrick institutions, which are a recent novelty in the nation’s 
life and in various ways vigorous and enterprising, should be thought of 
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as reactionary may sound paradoxical. If they are novel enough to be 
thought revolutionary, they must resemble revolutions, which whatever 
else they do, usually obscure or destroy values. This may be their function. 
Values, or some of them, are fleeting things: and it may well be that some 
of them should be so. 

It is here that the authors join decisive issue with Redbrick. They accuse 
it of submerging values which they think truly essential and characteristic 
of Universities, those of the all-round man of liberal culture. They do not 
suggest that this type has been the invariable University product in the 
past, for the claim would be absurd. But however many individuals may , 
have fallen short of the ideal, this was in fact the dominant ideal. Its best 
examples influenced public sentiment far above the proportion of their 
numbers. It embodied the style that was thought to mark the “gentleman”, 
a type that persists, though with diminished prestige, at least in certain 
quarters. It is not forgotten, but survives in a nostalgia that haunts an 
older generation than now flocks to Redbrick, a nostalgia that may yet 
‘take revenge for what has been lost. But that lies in the future, if any- 
where. What is noteworthy is that the authors see some signs in Redbrick 
of a reaction against the very idea of an élite. This is not a reaction that 
under modern conditions can serve any nation, and Britain as little as 
any: and circumstances must inevitably defeat it. Among immediate factors 
under the control of Universities the authors pin their hopes, though 
cautiously and conditionally, on the residential plan. 

They are almost certainly right in principle, nor do they stand alone. 
Not so many years ago pleas for residence encountered apathy or distaste, 
or at best were thought impracticable on financial grounds. The new era 
of state subsidies has seen a mass-conversion to residence, the time perhaps 
being ripe. The shortage of suitable accommodation for students in 
University towns has reinforced the propaganda arguments, and a greater 
warmth, perhaps, in the nation’s social sense has confirmed the trend. 
The would-be critic will be consoled by incidental gains from residence, 
viz.: that if Universities cannot make good the defect of Nature in the 
ratios of outstanding scholars and scientists, they may not at least produce 
more good citizens. 

Mass-conversion, yes indeed! There is magic in the word, but alas! no 
method. There -is still no accepted theory of residence or any uniformity 
of practice except through the uniform pressure of economic standards. 
During my 25 years’ principalship at Exeter I had opportunity to observe 
_and to theorise about the nature of Halls, and to some extent to experiment. 
A Hall, it seemed to me, should start life small, being a living thing, and 
grow by degrees to a definite size and no more. The infant Hall can be 
given shape and habits and character that will control and inspire its 
progress towards adulthood. One or two such fortunate models com- 
mended themselves to me then as ideal. They were unavoidably of slow 
growth, too slow to satisfy the wholesale ambitions and the practical needs 
of a period of mass-conversion. Halls there had to be then that would 
house maximum numbers at minimum cost, so as to meet the economic 
standards of the administrative mind in Universities or at the Treasury, 
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rather than the views of social 
theorists. Truth to tell, the 
better doctrines have been too 
little discussed or pressed. 
There are a better and a 
worse, almost a night and a 
wrong, in the situation of a 
Hali. It thrives best in grounds 
_ of its own amid the greenery 
of trees and grass rather than 
in the close neighbourhood of 
other buildings. Seclusion adds 
to its individuality, a vital 
quality, as by a belt of trees 
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The investment of a sum annually in an Endowment 
Assurance provides a measure of security and free- 
dom from anxiety that no other form of thrift can 
furnish. In the event of premature death, an im- 
mediate estate is created for dependants whilst, on 
survival to the end of the period, it affords a most 
favourable return. Moreover, it is the only form of 
investment on which relief of income tax can be 
claimed. 


We have an outstanding bonus record, and the 
current rate of 53s. per cent per annum compounding 
triennially is the highest in the long history of the 
Institution. 
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be seen therefrom. These are 
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points, perhaps, of luxury. A 
University, however, is in | PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
for Mutual Life Assurance 


essence a sort of luxury, so 
dak ins dozura ts densi ned | OOS ene ene een 
elephone: Mansion House 6543 
not be disallowed. Indi- 
viduality is all-important. If 
it can be assured in externals by a secluded site, so much the better. The 
inner elements of individuality are the core of its need—a Warden with 
authority, a responsible Committee and office-bearers, a High Table, and 
hierarchy. I remember lunching in a Hall that had a Warden but no High 
Table or Warden’s Chair of Office, and shared the democratic style of 
Messrs. Lyons’ establishments. I hope that it may have suffered a sea 
change in the intervening years. 


Suppose the Hall to exist, a seemly house planned for the purpose with 
a sufficiency of public rooms both large and small, and embosomed in 
greenery, an almost secret haven of peace and privacy. Whatever the 
circumstances of the Hall, the crux is the Warden—how to find him, how 
to empower him, how to wed him to his post, how to keep him? If he is 
in any degree a member of the academic staff, he will have the initial 
respect of the students: if not, he will risk seeming a mere male house- 
keeper. This housekeeper, however, may outlast the academic type by 
his very deficiency, for the academic may tire quicker of his post. It is not 
easy to sustain the double réle as teacher and as Warden: and he may 
be tempted to make the classical escape by marriage. As long as he 
remains a Warden he is a guarantee against gross numbers, for a good 
academic cannot usually minister as Warden to a large crowded Hall. 
This is especially true in a time of mass-conversion and rapid expansion, 
as at present. The reasons are obvious: for example, only a minority of 
entrants, perhaps a trivial ratio, will have been boarders at school and 
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thereby prepared for Hall life, and some, probably, will never before have 
lived away from home. 

What then is the right answer to the question at the core of the Halls 
controversy, the question of numbers? Some quote the sundry hundreds 
in various Oxbridge colleges as a guide. The size of the Houses at Public 
Schools offers a closer analogy. Quot homines, tot sententiae! For my 
part I think 70, more or less, a good figure for men, the gregarious sex, 
but for women 100, more or ‘less, even if they may be reckoned the more 
individualist sex. The disparity is rooted in Nature: women entrants are 
more mature than their male contemporaries by from one year, perhaps, . 
to three years, and notably in their domestic sense, which includes a sense 
of furniture and furnishing. While thick carpets that deaden footfalls 
tend to civilize all young people, they seem to effect more with the women 
than with the men. The disparity goes deeper than the responses to 
furnishing: in mixed colleges it can be seen to handicap in some measure 
the social relationships between the sexes. For this misfit there is no cures 
unless and until the men catch up, though some earnest Wardens have tried 
to abate it by prescribing lessons in dancing. 

Let certain desiderata be granted, such as that a Hall should be a 
community, a structural entity in the moral and social sense. as well as 
in stone and lime, in short a self-renewing organism. The relays of inmates 
being young or even very young, two requisites seem to follow—a limitation 
of numbers and the practice of hierarchy. The large Halls that.are now 
the vogue risk the swamping of standards by the surging youth, newly 
or not long released from family and school restraints and as yet unexer- 
cised in adult or near-adult self-discipline. If students, as the authors say, 
sometimes 

“Seek to impose the values of the youth culture on the University”, 
the Halls will feel it. In any sense worthy of the effort and the aspiration 
that have brought a Hall into being its community should be graded, 
comprising first-year men, finals-year men and the men between. Brief 
periods in Hall, such as one year, are of dubious value, and for some men 
of little value or none. The proper “conditioning” of the raw material 
takes a rounded period. A strong third year and a good Committee 
strengthen the hands of the Warden, and with luck they enable a Hall 
, under a mild but watchful Warden’s eye to run itself. 

Last, the most controversial question of all—should a Hall be mixed? 
Cameraderie, to be sure, can flourish in it, but at a cost hard to forecast. 
A women’s Hall may be presumed to lend itself best to the growth of a 
strong and wholesome public opinion of the sex. The same may be pre- 
sumed of a men’s Hall. The mixed Hall may be suspected of confusing 
both sets of sentiments, and may in effect prove little better than a pro- 
‘longation of adolescent velléités and inhibitions just at a time when 
development towards true manhood and true womanhood is the prime 
need. For this process women seem, if a man may judge, to need more 
privacy than do the men, who can take their time over their longer develop- 
ment. And at this point, besides, the fundamental misfit between the more 
and the less mature is apt to tell. 
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LETTER FROM THE LEBANON 
LEONARD F. BEHRENS 


HUNDRED years ago the first Lebanese came to settle in Manchester, 
a small community, but active and orderly, making a substantial 
contribution to the commercial prosperity of the City. To celebrate 
this centenary, the Lebanese Consul arranged a tour of his country for 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress and some 30 fellow-citizens. It was 
- an experience that none of them will easily forget. History can be read 
or seen: in the Lebanon the story of six thousand years lies open to the 
view. For, while most countries can tell their story in centuries, the 
Lebanon counts in millennia. Here are Byblos, Baalbek, Tyre and Sidon, 
Mount Hermon, and the valley of the Leontes, the land flowing with 
milk and honey. No land has received more conquerors: the Phoenicians, 
‘the Assyrians, the Persians, the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Crusaders, 
Turks and finally the liberating French. All but the last destroyed and 
built, built on the destruction of their. predecessors. As the centuries have 
rolled on, Church has become Mosque and Mosque has turned to Church. 
Tt would appear that only Constantine the Great, with the passion of a 
convert, deliberately destroyed the vestiges of heathen worship. After all, 
both Christian and Muslim are worshippers of one God, and the traces 
of one worship in the holy place of the other add a strange fascination 
to beautiful buildings. History here is vertical and the lowest and earliest 
remains go back to pre-history, to primitive man, who had already dis- 
covered what a congenial land this was. 

Modern visitors are conscious of the continuing presence of the Turk, 
who ruled here for longer than the period of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. But throughout all these thousands of years the Lebanese have 
maintained their individuality. They are essentially a part of the Arab 
world, but only in part Muslim. Half the population is Christian: some 
are Maronites, an ancient church founded in the first few centuries of 
the Christian era, linked but not identified with the Roman Church. Many 
are Catholics and the Orthodox Church is strong in numbers. These and 
other Christian denominations live side by side with toleration among 
themselves and with their Muslim neighbours. 

Beirut itself is an attractive, bustling city, expanding at great speed, in 
which life is safe apart from the danger on the streets, on which the wild 
abandon of motor car drivers exceeds anything in Europe. Great wealth 
and great poverty jostle each other, each attending to its own affairs and, 
it would appear, leaving high politics to those who care to occupy them- 
selves with it. Compared with its neighbours, the Lebanon can call itself a 
democratic country, a republic with Christian and Muslim elements 
delicately ‘balanced. 

This would be a happy and prosperous land but for the shadow of 
the tragedy of Judaism. What we call Israel is referred to as “occupied 
Palestine”. It is easy for us in the West to tell those who dwell in these 
parts how they ought to manage their affairs: we have not their memories 
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of real or supposed wrongs; we cannot feel as they feel. It is reported 
that an American Senator, seeking to reconcile an Israeli and an Arab 
at the United Nations in New York, put a fatherly hand on the shoulder 
of each and asked them why they could not behave to each other as 
“sood Christians”. Basically, of course, the fundamental cause of the 
tragedy is fear on both sides. Israel, with justification, fears to lose its hard 
won foothold in the Promised Land, which with incredible devotion, 
courage and sacrifice it has developed into a community, which has earned 
the wondering applause of ‘all who know it; the Arabs, resenting the 
presence on Arab soil of a purposeful and apparently aggressive race, . 
fear expansion, not necessarily by military action, but by infiltration 
through commercial and financial power. Arab lands are poor and their 
people prefer to advance at their own speed and in their own way: the 
thought of the immensely purposeful Zionist movement has for them 
all the terror of an omnipotent genie, released from a bottle. In addition, 
there is a special reason for apprehension, which applies to the Lebanese:* 
Beirut lives largely on the transit trade between the Arab world and the 
rest of the globe; to throw down the wall between Israel and the lands to 
the East would open the way to a very formidable competitor. 

In the meantime there is the disaster of the refugees, living in camps 
all over the country, wasting their lives and existing on the charity dis- 
pensed ‘by the devoted servants of the United Nations. How many of these 
unfortunates have now lost the desire or capacity to work is unknown, 
but Israel will not admit large numbers of people who might become a 
“fifth column” in their midst (though it appears ‘that there is a. trickle of 
Arabs returning to their old homes). If only the fears of both sides could 
be dissipated, the tragedy could even now be ended; so also could the 
dangerous problem of the waters of the Jordan. Israel needs water to 
irrigate her desert Jands; the Arabs fear for their own meagre supplies 
of water and, if the river is diverted to Israel, may seek to divert one of 
its tributaries. Tiwo nations would be seeking to deprive each other of a 
source of life which, under reasonable arrangements, could suffice for 
both. The Lebanon has its own problem to face: as has been said, the 
State is ‘based on a nice balance of Christian and Muslim; a small pro- 
portion of the refugees are Christians and, if any number of refugees were 
accepted permanently by the Lebanese, they would have to contain equal 
numbers of Christian and Muslim; and the total would therefore not 


' ` amount to any considerable proportion ‘of the refugees. The problem is 


said by some, who have a right to an opinion, to be insoluble; but this 
is not the first “insoluble” problem which has been handled with success 
by the United Nations, and, for the sake of the peace of the world, one 
must hope that it will be solved, not only in the interests of peace, but 
to bring unnatural and unnecessary suffering to an end. 

This problem, however, does not obtrude itself into the ordinary life 
of the people of the Lebanon and even less into the consciousness of the 
visitor. The visitor finds the country beautiful and fascinating; Beirut is 
more than most cities an international meeting place. Travel. over the 
mountains into Damascus, and you find an intensely nationalist community: 
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even the coinage is marked only in Arabic and not, as in the Lebanon, in 
Arabic and in French; so that the traveller, unless he is acquainted with 
Arabic figures, is at a loss to know whether he has selected too many coins. 
He is not likely to be allowed to err on the other side. Friendliness and 
courtesy are outstanding characteristics on all sides, and the lasting 
impression one gets is of a people, within but not altogether a part of the 
Arab world, proud of its history and delighting in culture both of the East 
and of the West. 


D-DAY 
The communiqué came from the General’s hand. 
“This morning troops of our command 
Successfully landed on the coast of France.” 


Along the beach 

Fach called to each, 

The twisted foot, 

The torn hand. 

The witless mines waiting in the sand 
Hurled upwards viscous clouds 

That dropped the thick red rain. 

And in the crossfire trap men twisting fell, 
And where they fell they lay. 

The General said, 

“It has been a most successful day.” 

Along the beach each called to each, 

The twisted foot, 

The torn hand, 

The half-head lying on the sand... 

O God, the broken brittle bones 

Of Grant and Riley, Smith and Jones 

And the blood’s red stain 

In the green sea wave... 

When the next assault waves came 

Those that lived to reach the shore 

Lay still as death beside the dead 

Waiting for night to cloak their borrowed time 
Or cautiously going deeper in the sand 
Hand by hand... 

The red rain fell. 

And in the nostrils cloyed the strange sweet scent of death 
And breath that came in tight dry gasps of fear 
Was inward drawn. 

Along the beach each called to each, 

The twisted foot, 

The torn hand, 

The torso rolling on the sand... 

But one sat heedless by the waters’ edge 
Thowing pebbles in a world his own 
Oblivious of flesh-hungry metal’s whine 
Whilst silently his salt tears fell... 

O God, the broken minds, the brittle bones 
Of Grant and Riley, Smith and Jones, 

And the tears’ salt stain 

In the green sea wave. Davo Ross 
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THAT REYNAUD “RESIGNATION” 
PROFESSOR SIR DOUGLAS SAVORY 


HE new History by Sir Llewellyn Woodward is based ‘upon the 
papers in the British official archives, and might have been sub-titled 

“The Activities of the Foreign Office during the Second World War”. 

Tt throws new light on many important subjects, but the most interesting 
to CONTEMPORARY REVIEW readers will be the analysis of the events 
leading to the fall of France. We are told that our Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Campbell, reached Bordeaux from Tours at 7 p.m. on June 14, 
1940. After dinner he went with General Spears to see Monsieur Reynaud, ` 
then Prime Minister, in order to give him the full text of the important 
message which he had received from Mr. Winston Churchill. Monsieur 
Reynaud seemed worn out because he said that— 

“He was afraid that Marshall Pétain, his Deputy Prime Minister, would 
resign.” 

Sir ‘Ronald Campbell feared that most of the Prime Minister’s colleagues 
were working on him in a defeatist sense. Sir Ronald reported at 6 p.m. on 
June 16 that Monsieur Reynaud was holding a Cabinet Meeting and that 
he was reading to his Ministers the famous Declaration which Winston 
Churchill had drawn up and which contained the words:— 

“The two Governments declare that France and Great Britain shall no longer 
be two nations but one Franco-British Union ... Every citizen of France will 
enjoy immediately citizenship of Great Britain, every British subject will become 
a citizen of France.” 

This Declaration was telephoned from London by General de Gaulle so 
that the French Premier could have it before the meeting of the Cabinet. 
Monsieur Reynaud read aloud the offer which Great Britain had made 
and stressed the great importance which the proposal offered for the future. 

The French Premier tells us in In the Thick of the Fight:— 

“My exposition roused no response, nobody in the Council spoke to express 
his adherence to Churchill’s offer. General Weygand, who had learned of the 
British Government’s proposal from his listening-in posts, had been campaigning _ 
against these proposals among the supporters of the armistice.” 

According to Sir Llewellyn, Reynaud had not convinced his colleagues. 
General Weygand had put great pressure upon them and had said that 
the French Army might break up at any moment. Sir Llewellyn goes on 
to tell us:— 

“Shortly afterwards Sir R. Campbell telephoned. to London—that M. Reynaud 
had resigned, and at 11-30 p.m. the-French wireless announced that Marshal 


Pétain had been asked to form a new administration in which General Weygand 
would be Vice-President.” 


I am afraid that I cannot agree with Sir Llewellyn that Monsieur 
Reynaud had resigned. It so happened that one of the Ministers, Louis 
Marin, who, in order to avoid being arrested by Marshal Pétain, together 
with his lady housekeeper, had spent night after night walking and had 
slept in the daytime in various farmhouses, at last reached Macon, There 
by a wonderful arrangement, both were picked up by a British aeroplane 
and brought safely to London. Here they were lodged by Winston 
Churchill at the Hyde Park Hotel. As he could not speak a word of 
English, Churchill asked me to get into touch with him and I invited him 
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to lunch at the House of Commons. Whenever I could get away I went 
to visit him at his hotel and took him for walks in the park which was just 
behind, and heard from him the whole story. He most emphatically denied 
that M. Reynaud had resigned. On the contrary, he had adjourned the 
meeting of the Cabinet till 10 p.m. hoping that the President of the 
Republic, who had presided at the meeting, would call upon him to 
continue in office after having eliminated those Ministers who were in 
favour of an armistice and having replaced them by others who were 
strongly opposed to it. This was confirmed to me by General de Gaulle, 
‘then Under-Secretary for War, who was in Bordeaux at the time, and 
had flown to London with General Spears as soon as he had heard of 
the armistice. He told me that the President of the Republic, M. Lebrun, 
with whom the decision rested, had become completely unnerved by many 
sleepless nights and was constantly in tears. These statements of General 
de Gaulle and M. Louis Marin are fully confirmed by the report of the 
Committee of Enquiry appointed by the French National Assembly. 

In accordance with the usual custom, M. Lebrun had consulted in turn 
both the President of the Senate and the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, MM. Jeanneney and Herriot. They both replied that they were 
opposed to any request for an armistice, and asked President Lebrun to 
retain M. Reynaud in power in order to carry out his policy, At the 
meeting of the Committee of Enquiry, in reply to a question put by the 
Chairman, M. Lebrun said: 

“Yes, no doubt you are re-creating the scene. After a discussion of several 
hours full of anxiety, everyone was standing there, and Reynaud was able to 
say ‘I shall meet you at 10 p.m.’ under the impression that he would be given 
office again and that he would need several of his former colleagues to recon- 
stitute his Government . . .” M. Lebrun added: “It was for the President of 
the Republic to act as judge between the two camps.” 

M. Lebrun was largely influenced by the fact that, after the meeting of 
the Cabinet, he had been handed a very despairing telegram about the 
state of the French Army at that time, which had been received from 
General Georges. He evidently had come to the conclusion that a demand 
for an armistice with the Germans had become absolutely inevitable. This 
explains what General de Gaulle described to me during a long private 
conversation we had together as “a disastrous capitulation”. 

POSTSCRIPT 
Sir Douglas Savory has received the following letter from M. Reynaud:— 


“ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE. 
Le Président. Paris, Le 11 Avril, 1962. 


Cher Sir Douglas, 
Je vous remercie de votre lettre du 5 Avril et de l'article qui y’était joint. 
Tout ce que vous dites est conforme à la vérité et je serais heureux qu'une 
rectification de cette nature paratt. . . 
Veuillez croire, cher Sir Douglas, à mes sentiments très amicaux. 
(Signé) PAUL REYNAUD. 


British Foreign Policy in the Second World War, Sit Llewellyn Woodward. HM 
Stationery Office. 37s. 6d. 
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GERMANY’S RESTITUTION AND COMPENSATION 
ACCOUNT 


PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH 


N December, 1961, the oldest and most venerable synagogue in 
Germany, at Worms in the Rhineland, was re-dedicated in the presence 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the Federal Republic, Dr. Erhard. It was 

23 years since the eleventh century building was razed, on that night of 
shame in November, 1938, when the Jewish Houses of Prayer throughout . 
_ Germany were destroyed by Nazi mobs. Speaking at the ceremony Dr. 
Erhard remarked: ‘The crimes against the life, soul, spirit and virtue of 
our Jewish fellow-citizens cannot be compensated. But that did not absolve 
the Germans of the responsibility for restitution.” The re-building in its 
old . style of the historic synagogue by the authorities of the Federal. 
Republic: was meant as an assurance to German Jews that “our people’ 
recognise the moral obligation to make restitution.” 

One aspect of Western Germany’s “miraculous” economic recovery is 
the provision of restitution, or payment of the value, of immovable and 
movable property of Jewish communities and individuals,. confiscated or 
robbed by the Nazis, and compensation for the sufferings inflicted by the - 
Nazi régime on hundreds of thousands of their citizens and the citizens 
of the countries occupied by the German armies during the war. The 
sufferings include loss of liberty in concentration or forced labour camps, 
broken career, loss of health, loss of parents. The operation has been 
proceeding since 1948, and in the last years has taken on large dimensions. 
The total sum which, it is estimated, will in the end be paid by Germany, 
amounts to 26 billion (i.e. thousand million) DMarks, or over £2,400 
million sterling, and half has been allotted. 

The total includes restitution and compensation to individual claimants 
in all parts of the world, a sum of 3 billion DMarks for indemnities paid, 
or to be paid, by the Federal Government to Israel on account of the 
settlement in Israel of some hundreds of thousands of German and 
Austrian Jews who were driven from Europe, payment of global sums 
to Jewish trust bodies which were formed to claim the restitution of the 
property of individual Jews who had left no heirs, and of the property 
of Jewish communities which had been confiscated or destroyed by the 
Nazis; and lastly, global sums paid by the German Government to the 
Governments of countries occupied during the war—France, Belgium, 
' Netherlands, Denmark, Norway and Greece, on account of the confiscation 
of property and sufferings inflicted on their citizens, As regards the last . 


_ Class, the one important arrangement which has not yet been completed 


is with Great Britain on account of injuries done to British subjects. 

- The special legislation in Germany concerning restitution and compen- 
sation was initiated in 1948. Restitution was a “reserved subject” for the 
occupant Allied Powers after the surrender of Germany; and that meant 
that the military governments, set up by the Four in their respective 
Zones, could enact legislation about it binding on the Germans. For two 
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years it was hoped that a single law on restitution would be enacted by 
the quadripartite government of the Allied High Commissioners, and 
many drafts were discussed. Gradually the hope of quadripartite action 
was frustrated by the beginning of the cold war in 1947 between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Democracies. It was clear that the Soviet 
Union would not accept the principle of restitution of private property. 
The three Western Powers decided to proceed independently. Even the 
hope of a common law for the three Western Zones ‘was disappointed. 
_ Ultimately each of the three military governments issued a different law. 

The American Military Government was the first to take effective action 
by a law of restitution for the American Zone of Occupation. Next, the 
French authorities enacted a law for their Zone. The British Military 
Government did not promulgate its law until May, 1949; and finally the 
inter-Allied governing authority, or Kommandatura, enacted a law in 
950 for Western Berlin. In every case the laws were to be administered 
by German agencies and German courts, subject to supervision by the 
Allied Control, and to the final authority of a supreme appeal court 
composed in each zone of Allied judges. The laws departed in many respects 
from the principles of the German Civil Code with a view to securing 
justice in the abnormal circumstances. 

Compensation, as distinct from restitution, was not dealt with by Allied 
military legislation. Before the creation of the German Federal Republic 
it was left to each of the provinces (Laender) to enact local laws on the 
subject. Again the start was made in the American Zone, and the enact- 
ments of the Laender there provided for claimants outside Germany. The 
enactments in the British and French Zones, on the other hand, did not 
provide for such claims. It was clearly unsatisfactory that the admission 
of claims for compensation should depend upon the particular region 
of Germany in which the claimant had lived. When the Allied Powers 
agreed to the establishment of the Federal Republic, a provision was made 
in the Contractual Agreements of 1952 that the Federal Government should 
issue a comprehensive law of compensation, which should apply to the 
whole territory of the Republic. The law should be not less favourable 
to claimants than the legislation in force in the United States Zone. It 
should take into account the special conditions arising from the persecution, 
including the loss of, and damage to, records and documents. The pro- 
vision of funds adequate to meet all the claims should be ensured by the 
Federal Republic. 

The Federal Compensation Law was enacted in September, 1953, and 
was substantially amended by a second law in 1956, which extended the 
right of compensation to residents in Eastern Germany and the Eastern 
Sector of Berlin who were living abroad, as well as to other important 
classes of claimants who were not covered by the original legislation. 
The Federal Government negotiated with a representative Jewish Council 
on Material Claims Against Germany, which made a number of proposals 
for “extending the frontiers of compensation”. Legislation on the same 
lines was enacted in the Western Sector of Berlin. Dr. Nahum Goldmann, 
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President of the World Jewish Congress, carried through the negotiations 
with the Federal authorities to this successful conclusion. 

The dimensions of the compensation action may be indicated by a few 
figures. About 24 million claims were presented; roughly half from in- 
habitants of Germany, and half from refugees in all parts of the world. 
To deal with the claims vast agencies of government were set up in each 
“Land”, and manned by nearly 10,000 officers. At the same time, special 
German tribunals were established to deal with the thousands of cases 
which could not be settled amicably by the agencies. The judges for these 
tribunals had to be found from among those who had not a Nazi taint. 
` For restitution special agencies and tribunals already existed; and were ` 
composed entirely of German officials. To help the smaller Jewish 
claimants, refugees who were scattered in all parts of the world, a single. 
international legal aid agency was established in 1948, with its centre in 
London. The United Restitution Organisation represents those Jewish 
claimants who have not the means to engage their own private lawyers., 
It provides skilled legal services for them both in their country of residence 
and in Germany. It has well-staffed offices in Israel—the largest—the 
United States and Britain, France, Belgium, Austria and Sweden, 
Australia, Canada and South Africa, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and 
Brazil; and in Germany at Berlin and Frankfurt, Cologne, Hanover and 
Munich. During 1960 it obtained a settlement from the compensation 
agencies, or a judgment of the special Compensation Courts, in 25,000 
claims. But the number of claimants whose cases are pending is still near 
100,000, with 160,000 claims. > 

It was during the year 1960 that the sum obtained by the Organisation 
for its clients passed the figure of 1 billion marks, equivalent to almost 
100 million £ sterling. In that year also the payments awarded for loss of 
liberty, health and career amounted to over 200 million marks, almost 
.20 million pounds sterling. The amount recovered in 1961 exceeds that 
sum. 

At. first there was strong resistance to restitution on the part of the 
German population, particularly among those who had possession of the 
confiscated or spoliated property.* A League of Loyal Restitutors tried 
to ‘bring about changes in the Allied decrees. But with the help of the 
Allied Control Commission the position was stabilised. After the creation 
‘of the German Federal Republic the position of the appellate restitution 
tribunals was modified. A Mixed Supreme Court was created, sitting in 
four divisions, in each of the three former Allied Zones and Berlin. It 
was composed in each case of two Allied judges, two German judges and 
a president who was chosen from some neutral country, in fact, a Swiss 
or Scandinavian. On the other hand, the supreme court in compensation 
cases, which heard appeals from the German district courts, was at all 
times a branch of the highest court of the Federal Republic, sitting in 
Karlsruhe, and was exclusively German in its membership. 

The provision each year of the thousands of millions of marks for 
* The Federal Government has announced its intention of enacting a law to com- 

pensate the former possessors of property which has been restituted. 
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restitution (including the value of ‘specific movable property which had 
been destroyed or had disappeared) and for compensation is mdde available 
partly by the central and partly by the local—“Land”—government, and 
in Berlin by the “Senat” of the Western Sectors. The amount has been 
steadily rising during the last years, as the date laid down in the German 
laws for the completion of the action by the agencies and tribunals 
approached. It is fairly certain, however, that the goal will not be attained 
by December, 1962, At the end of 1960 nearly half the claims were still 
pending, and half the sums estimated for the whole action had not yet 
been paid out. It is noteworthy in this connection that, while in the early 
years the sums awarded to outside claimants were placed to a blocked 
account in Germany, and if the claimant wished payment abroad, he had 
to allow a large discount, since 1955 the economy of Germany has been so 
prosperous that the sums awarded are paid in full and in the hard German 
or foreign currency. 

The classes of beneficiaries are continually extended by German legis- 
lation or administrative action, or by judicial decision. Those persecuted 
on grounds of nationality, e.g. the Poles, who were at first excluded, are 
now placed on the same footing as those persecuted on racial or political 
grounds. Last year, too, the Federal Government paid to the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees a large sum for the relief of 
sufferers from persecution who were not covered by legislation. 

Another recent extension of the original liability for restitution of 
identifiable property has been made with respect to the seizure of jewellery 
and household goods of Jews living in France, Belgium, Holland and 
other countries occupied during the world war, where the claimants can 
establish that transports of such confiscated property were taken to Western 
Germany. Thanks to that extraordinary thoroughness of the Nazi 
bureaucracy in keeping an exact record of the Nazi crimes, it has been 
possible for the legal aid bodies in those countries, acting for the victims, 
to prove the despatch of thousands of trucks carrying the goods from the 
occupied areas to places in Germany. The German authorities are paying 
out compensation for furniture at a fixed rate, according to the number 
of rooms and the class of house of the claimant. 

One part of the huge operation has a special moral aspect. The payment 
of indemnities by the Federal Government to Israel is a belated example 
of justice voluntarily undertaken. In September, 1951, Dr. Adenauer made 
a declaration in the Bundestag of the desire of his Government to make 
reparation to the State of Israel and the Jewish people for the unspeakable 
crimes which were perpetrated in the name of the German people, and 
which imposed on them the obligation to make moral and material amends. 
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HISTORIOGRAPHY— 
PROGRESS OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 
G. P. GOOCH 


OOKING back over six decades of the twentieth century, in which 

I have had the good fortune to know all our British historians and 
many from other lands, I find four main grounds for satisfaction. 
First, the scope of history has been widened. Secondly, our knowledge, 
above all of early civilisations, has been immensely extended by archæology. 
Thirdly, we have become more critical in the use of our materials. 
Fourthly, we make greater efforts to understand men and movements with 
which we are not in'sympathy. In other words our judgments on the 
whole are fairer. Let us look at these encouraging developments in turn. 
I. “History,” declared Seeley, Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge when I entered the University in 1891, “is ancient politics 
and politics are modern history.” This narrow conception of history as 
the record of statesmen, parties, states and countries never appealed to 
me, for I had formed the conclusion in my early years that history was the 
story of the life of humanity in all its length and breadth and depth. 
Happily for us other voices could be heard in the Cambridge lecture- 
rooms at the same time. Maitland, whom Pollard considered the greatest 
of British historians, declared in a memorable phrase that it was the 
record of what man has done and said and, above all, what he has thought. 
Lord Acton, who succeeded Seeley in the Cambridge chair in 1895, 


was equally convinced that it dealt with the whole life of mankind and - 


that ideas and ideals needed to be studied as diligently as the rise and 
fall of Empires. “The emancipation of conscience from authority,” he 
declared, “formed the main content of modern history.” It would have 
been more correct to say that it was one of the main aspects, but he loved 
superlatives and dogmatic statements much more than I have ever done. 
- Moreover, by nature he was a preacher, aflame with his message of the 
supremacy of ethics in collective as well as individual conduct. His two 
volumes of Cambridge lectures, on Modern Europe and the French 
Revolution, were distinguished from the ordinary textbooks by their 


attempt to reconstruct the interaction of ideas and events. Nowadays every ° 


historian can say to himself with full conviction: “Homo sum, nihil humani 
alienum puto.” The founders of the world religions, Plato and Aristotle, 
Augustine and Aquinas, Macchiavelli and Hobbes, Locke and Montesquieu, 
Adam Smith, Voltaire, Rousseau and Marx, are as much our raw material 
as Alexander and Caesar, Cromwell and Peter the Great, Napoleon and 
Bismarck, Washington and Lincoln, Hitler and Mussolini. None of us 
can master the whole record of the human adventure, but we should 
possess a general acquaintance with the results of excavations and recent 
explorations. Only thus can we gain a broad perspective, only thus can we 
emancipate ourselves from our instinctive Europe-mindedness which 
relegated the older civilisations of the Ancient East and Africa to a 
secondary position and the stupendous drama of human experience. The 
first resounding blow at the habit of wearing European spectacles was 
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struck by Voltaire in his Essai sur les Moeurs. 

If. In 1962 we have a far larger stock of materials than when I began 
to study 70 years ago. Nearly all the archives of Europe are partially 
open to inspection, and scores of volumes on the origins of the two world 
wars have unveiled most of the diplomatic secrets of the Great Powers. 
Of even greater importance has been what may be called the resurrection 
of the ancient world, with its once flourishing communities in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. The activities of the archzologists 
have been paralleled by those of the philologists, and modern historians 
should also learn something of prehistoric times, about which our travellers 
: during the twentieth century have revealed so much. Africa is no longer the 
Dark Continent, and almost every corner of Asia has been explored, Few 
subjects are more fascinating than the origins of community life, the 
gradual elimination of nomadism, the instinctive urge to rise above the 
animal level by making life less insecure, the earliest guesses at the 
mysteries of the forest and the starry heavens. A careful reader of the 
"American Historical Review over many years realizes how rapidly our 
knowledge of the evolution of mankind in all its phases it records. 

HI. With its wider range, its increase of raw material, history has at 
the same time become more and more critical in its methods. In the first 
of his 70 volumes, published in 1824, Ranke added to his survey of Western 
Europe at the close of the Middle Ages elaborate studies of the principal 
authors on which he based his narrative. This admirable innovation was 
repeated in all his major works on German, Italian, French and English 
history, and provided a model for his pupils and his fellow-workers in 
many lands. The supremacy of historical memoirs was overthrown when 
he reminded his readers that evidence could be misleading if the auto- 
biographer had any reason, as many of them had, to omit or distort facts 
which might be unfavourable to his reputation. Even where such an 
unworthy motive was lacking there was often a considerable interval 
between the occurrence of events and the author’s record, and everyone 
is aware of the fallibility of human memory. 

The best sources were the dated correspondence of the time, the minutes 
of meetings, the contemporary despatches of diplomatists, such as those of 
the detached Venetian Ambassadors, and the memoranda presented to or 
resulting from meetings where history on a large or small scale was being 
made. Ranke, who lived till the age of 90, is the father of Quellenkritik, 
as Newton is the father of physics and Darwin of modern biology. 

The temptation to politicians and soldiers who played a prominent part 
in the causation and course of the two world wars to make a case for 
themselves and to denigrate opponents at home and abroad renders it 
more necessary than ever for the historian, whatever his fatherland, to 
apply the highest standards to the task of assessing the evidence piled 
up before him. History is not a science, but it requires the use of scientific 
methods as much as the scientist in his efforts to discover and his desire 
to state what he believes to be truth. The testimony of the makers of 
history, Napoleon and Talleyrand, Guizot and Metternich, Bismarck and 
Bülow, Lloyd George and Churchill, Poincaré and de Gaulle, Theodore 
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Roosevelt and Truman, will always remain indispensable, but it will always 
need ‘to be checked by other contemporary or subsequent evidence. 

What is true of the apologias of makers of history is also true of the 
writings of men who have described great events but taken no part in 
shaping them. The voluminous memoirs of the Duc de Saint Simon, for 
instance, must be read in the knowledge that most of the narrative was ` 
compiled many years after the events he described, that he was inordinately 
vain of his Dukedom conferred on his father by Louis XII, that he was 
unfair to the Roi Soleil, who exalted his bastards above the noblesse, 
that the favour of the Regent Orleans led him to exaggerate the merits — 
of a man who had few friends in his lifetime and has found few admirers 
among historians. Despite his prejudices, however, the memoirs retain 
their place at the top of the list and are as immortal as Boswell’s and as. 
the essays of Montaigne and the plays of Moliére and Racine. Happily 
for us this unique revelation of life under the ancien régime has been 
edited with superb scholarship by de Boislisle. Medievalists, broadly, 
speaking, have had an easier task in dealing with their raw material than 
historians of the modern world. The microscopic study of manuscripts 
begun by Ranke’s pupils and the alumni of the Ecole des Chartes developed 
into a science, and today there is rarely much difficulty in dating a manu- 
script or detecting a forgery. . 

IV. The fourth and last of the outstanding achievements in historiography 
during the present century has been an increasing sense of responsibility 
in the formation and expression of verdicts on men, movements and events. 
The writing of history, declared Ranke, in old age, is a matter of conscience 
and every historian with a reputation to make or to maintain should 
bear this maxim in mind. Carlyle and Froude, Macaulay and Treitschke 
had little use for the maxim, La vérité est dans les nuances. “We are 
tempted to forget the baseness of his heart in the rmbecility of his intellect,” 
wrote Macaulay of a Minister of Charles IT, and we can imagine the pleasure 
it gave him to wield his battleaxe with such energy. It gives us less pleasure 
in an age when the launching of a telling phrase is no longer an object of 
literary ambition. Every human being is unique and almost every one 
of us is complex. We are not called upon to suppress our feelings altogether, 
but now we try much harder at any rate to understand the actions and 
motives of individuals, parties and movements which we disapprove. One 
of the earliest and greatest of judicial historians was Gardiner, who man- 
aged to understand men who could never understand one another. Another 
was Michelet, who, though himself a librepenseur, loved the Middle Ages 
and painted a dazzling portrait of the Maid of Orleans. 

I wish I could report that the judicial spirit has triumphed all along the 
line. The Reformation remains the one important event in the history of 
Western Europe which almost every historian finds very difficult to 
approach in the spirit of a judge. To Ranke, an orthodox Lutheran, it 
was the greatest achievement of the German nation. To the Catholics 
such as Jansenn and Pastor it was an unprovoked revolt against the one 
true Church, and Luther is denounced not merely as an heretic, but as an 
heresiarch, the severest verdict in the mouth of a Catholic. Theological 
differences nowadays cut deeper than political. Garibaldi, the stainless 
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hero of George Trevelyan’s trilogy, is dismissed by Catholic historians as 
a blasphemous brigand. Students should take to heart the maxim: 
“Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri”, and will doubtless conclude 
that they must study the writings of all parties with a cool head. 

V. So far I have had a mainly cheerful story to tell, but it has not been 
roses all the way. No progress has been achieved regarding ultimate 
questions. Is there a plan or a purpose behind the vast panorama? If 
so, where is it to be found? “A mighty maze but not without a plan,” 
sang Pope. But what is the plan? There are as many answers, just as 
there are many religions and many philosophies, each of them differing 
from all the rest, which is another way of saying that they are all guesses 
and nothing more. Bossuet’s Discours sur l'histoire universelle was a 
sermon, not a history, and its complacent dogmatism repelled as many as 
it attracted. God was in control, he announced, but time was needed for 
the fulfilment of His purpose. In due course the whole family of mankind 
, would enter or return to the Catholic Church. Voltaire believed in an 
Etre Supréme who had created mankind and left it to us to struggle on- 
wards and upwards with the aid of reason, the sole guide at our disposal. 
Condorcet felt firmer ground under his feet and his Esquisse du progrès 
de l’esprit humain proclaimed his conviction that the marvellous recorded 
achievements of homo sapiens would continue till not only wisdom but 
peace would be our reward. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries historians and thinkers 
have been less ambitious, contenting themselves with the attempt to find 
a master key to the evolution of society, without seeking for a supernatural 
formula. The most influential was Marx, who explained the human record 
by the instinctive and irrepressible struggle of the many to secure the 
privileges and amenities enjoyed by the few, in other words by class war. 
In the twentieth century Spengler’s Decline of the West envisaged the 
human record as a succession of civilisations, each of them subject to the 
same biological law which determines the life of the individual, each of 
them passing through phases of spring, summer, autumn and winter. 
Western civilisation, he believed, was now in its autumnal phase, and a 
couple of centuries should see it out. The next phase, he predicted, would 
be one of Russian predominance. This depressing determinism was rejected 
by Toynbee, whose Study of History in 12 massive volumes surveys the 
rise and fall of some 20 civilisations, ‘but finds no reason to sentence our 
cherished Western civilisation to an early death, since our fate is to a 
considerable extent in our own hands. In view of his formula of challenge 
and response there were concrete reasons for the passing of earlier civilisa- 
tions, no biological law hanging over our heads. No historical work of 
the present century has aroused so much controversy, but his critics in 
many lands agree that he has at any rate compelled his readers to think 
and to ask themselves what they believe or what they guess. 

After a lifetime of study and reflection I must confess that I have found 
nothing to suggest that human destiny has been in any way determined by 
supernatural influences. I should not dream of denying such a possibility 
for we see through a glass darkly, merely saying that I find no reason to 
accept a solution which fails to fit the dramatic record. 
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MEMO TO CND— 
MILITANCY: THE INSURRECTION THAT FAILED 
BARBARA BLISS 


HE MYTH that it was the Militant Suffragettes who won the vote, by . 


means of civil disobedience, is taking a long while to die. In recent 
months it has been cited by Earl Russell and others of the Committee 
of 100 as a supreme example of successful insurrection. The Militants not 
only failed to win the vote but they delayed its coming by at least four 
years, and possibly by’ six. Mrs. Pankhurst and her two eloquent and 
devoted daughters were so devoid of political sense that. they provided 
the one factor in the situations of 1905 to 1914 which could deprive the 
feminists of the victory they had worked to achieve for half a century. 
These points were firmly established by Mr. Roger Fulford in Votes 


‘for Women*. There have since been further reminders both of the validity 


of his arguments and of the useless heroism of the Militants: the publication 
of Cristabel Pankhurst’s Unshackled, Earl Lloyd George’s book on his 
father, the tributes to Sylvia Pankhurst at her death and, lately, to Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence. A recent re-examination I have made of documents* 
pertaining to the work of Rosalind, Countess of Carlisle, the “Radical 
Countess”, a protagonist of constitutional forms of political pressure, has 
revealed both how important Was her part in this battle and how the 
Militants deprived the Countess and her supporters of victory. 

There is no doubt that the Militants displayed great gallantry and that 
their movement had a profound psychological effect upon the women of 
the period, especially upon the women of the upper classes who formed 
the largest part of Mrs. Pankhurst’s recruits. “The Suffrage campaign was 
our Eton and Oxford, our regiment, our ship, our cricket match,” wrote 
one of them. Nevertheless, but for the political irritants set up by militant 
action, it is highly probable that a private member’s bill promoted by an 
all-party committee would have been passed by the House of Commons 
by 1912, and as it gave the vote on a property qualification, it is. possible 
the House of Lords would have passed it shortly after. Even if the House 
of Lords had thrown it out, on the two occasions statutorily permitted to 
them under the Parliament Act of 1911, it would have been law. in time 
for the General Election due (but never held because of the War) in 1915. 

The vote was granted to all women over 30, and to all men at 21, with 
no property qualification, just before the General Election of 1918. The 
Liberal Government had never wavered in its view, first expressed in 1908 
by Mr. Asquith, that the franchise for women, if it was to come, should 
be on a democratic and not a property basis. Whereas Mrs, Pankhurst, 
in all her propaganda and letter-heads, clearly stated: “We do not demand 
the vote for all women.” Mr. Lloyd George, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Asquith’s Government, had declared himself in favour of 
women’s votes, and in 1918, as Prime Minister of a Coalition Government, 
he was responsible for the reform act which gave women far more than 
* Vide CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Literary Supplement, June, 1957, p.p. 377-9. 


**By kind permission of the hon. officers of the Women’s Liberal Federation. 
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Mrs. Pankhurst had ever demanded. Yet he had had his cheek pierced 
by a steel spike, four rooms of his house demolished by a bomb and had 
suffered other violent assaults at the hands of the Militants. After the 
bomb incident he exclaimed: ‘‘Hasn’t she the sense to see that the very 
worst way of campaigning for the franchise is to try and intimidate or 
blackmail a man into giving her what he would gladly give her otherwise?” 

When the Liberals were swept into power in the General Election of 
1906, the Pankhursts failed to understand the nature of the new dispen- 
sation. A majority of the Cabinet was in favour of women’s votes. For 
the first two years the Prime Minister was also a sympathiser. A few 
months after Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s death, when Asquith, who 
was opposed to women’s suffrage, had succeeded, he authorised a public 
announcement that ministers would be free to vote as they wished on this 
single question, and the principle of collective cabinet responsibility was 
in abeyance. In 1908 Asquith also promised a large deputation of Liberal 
” suffragist MPs that, as soon as practicable, a bill for adult suffrage would 
be introduced and that his Cabinet would not oppose amendments for 
women’s votes. The promise was repeated in public before both the 
General Elections of 1910. 

Faced by this bright prospect, it was singularly foolish of the Militants 
to harry those Cabinet Ministers, Liberal MPs and candidates at by- 
elections, who believed in votes for women. The Pankhursts modelled 
their behaviour upon a misunderstanding of Parnell’s strategy for winning 
Home Rule for Ireland and they never adapted themselves to changing 
conditions. Suffragettes made personal attacks with dog whips, pepper-pots, 
hatchets and stones, rang dinner bells at Liberal meetings, and did not 
hesitate to throw missiles through windows at audiences or into the homes 
of Liberals. They even refused to support Bertrand Russell at a by-election 
in 1907 where he stood as a Women’s Suffrage candidate, because 
he was tinged with Liberalism. 

They also failed to see that this hopeful political situation obviously 
required a demonstration of solidarity among women. Not only did the 
Pankhursts’ anti-government policy cause a split among Militants them- 
selves, but their violence aroused such opposition among women in general 
that a powerful organisation called the Anti-Suffrage League, led by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward and Miss Violet Markham, was formed in 1909, and 
obtained a quarter of a million signatures for a petition to Parliament. 
Most impolitic of all, the Pankhursts ranged their army against the 105,000 
strong Women’s Liberal Federation—-a large pressure group for those 
days—-which under the leadership of the “Radical Countess” was closely 
in touch with the Whips’ Office on the Government side. The Countess 
was endowed with a keen sense of political possibilities. She also had 
two eloquent and devoted daughters, Cecilia and Dorothy; she had three 
Liberal MPs within the orbit of her household: her son-in-law, Charles 
Roberts, her secretary, Leif Jones, her son Geoffrey Howard, a Junior 
Whip, all sound on suffrage. She was also trying to achieve solidarity 
among feminists. The Liberal women had a gimmick by which a candidate 
was asked searching questions on suffrage, and, if his replies were not 
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satisfactory, all his women canvassers, envelope addressers, speakers and 
organisers might be withdrawn from his constituency. 

The political revulsion from suffrage caused by Militancy was apparent 
all too soon. In 1908 and 1909 the minutes of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation revealed that some of their former supporters among Liberal 
MPs and candidates were now refusing to pledge their support further 
until Militancy ceased, even though it meant the withdrawal of women 
workers from their constituencies. During the first General Election in 
1910, two non-party single-plank candidates stood for women’s enfranch- 
isement; they polled respectively 22 and 35 votes in London and in Glasgow 
—a marked falling off from the 1906 General Election when a similar 
candidate in Wigan came in second in a three-cornered contest with 
several thousand votes. Mr. George Lansbury, who had been elected a 
Labour Member in 1910, resigned in 1912, in order to test opinion by 
causing a by-election in which he stood as a single-plank suffrage candidate. | 
He was heavily defeated by a Conservative and polled very few votes. 

There still remained, however, a substantial number of Liberal MPs, 
including the Countess’s contingent, who, although they preferred adult 
suffrage for men and women, faithfully gave their support to the yearly 
private member’s bill produced by an all-party parliamentary committee 
for women’s suffrage on a property ‘basis; some Labour MPs also took 
this view, and a few Conservatives. In 1911 such a bill reached the second- 
reading stage with a favourable majority, but by 1912, so great was the 
revulsion against Militancy, the bill was defeated on the second-reading 
by. 14 votes—a defeat for an all-party bill without precedent since Victorian 
times. In 1913 a private member’s bill was refused even a second-reading. 

When the conflict with the House of Lords was over, and the Parliament 
Act on the statute book, Asquith fulfilled his promise and introduced a 
reform bill enlarging the franchise, removing property qualifications and 
plural votes; there were four amendments to give votes to women, one 
of them in the name of the Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, and all 
were to be left to a free vote of the House, The rank and file of the 
Liberal Party were determined on the reform bill. They had had two 
gruelling elections in 1910; majorities had dropped since 1906; the Liberal 
Government ‘was dependent on the Irish Party and the small Labour 
. group in the House. The fight between Left and Right in those years had 
reached a state of anger and bitterness which had not been known since 
the Civil Wars, nor has been experienced since. The Liberals wanted to 
broaden the franchise, not only because it was a tenet of their party, but - 
because they needed the support of the lower-paid workers to carry out 
their programme of redistribution of wealth. Many Liberal MPs judged 
that to give votes to working men’s wives would be an electoral asset to 
. them. 

In January, 1913, the Prime Minister was proposing a timetable for 
the remaining stages of the reform bill when Mr. Bonar Law asked the 
Speaker if certain Government amendments abolishing the occupation 
franchise were in order. Had they not made, he asked, “such a material 
difference to the Bill that a new Bill ought to be introduced?” Mr. Speaker 
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Lowther deferred his ruling, but volunteered that “amendments relating 
to Female Suffrage . . . of course, would make a huge difference.” Asquith 
was completely taken aback and asked for confirmation of the ruling. 
There was a meeting of the Cabinet. Asquith, with the approval of the 
whole Cabinet, withdrew the bill altogether, saying that in honour bound 
to the women, to whom he had given his pledge, he could not proceed with 
the enfranchisement of the male electorate. “We cannot in fairness proceed 
with the bill as it stands.” The timetable would not allow of fresh legislation 
before 1915. It was a real sacrifice of the interests of his party to a 
* scrupulous holding to his bond. 

Sylvia Pankhurst, by this time, was developing the militant fight on 
rather different lines from her mother and sister, Cristabel, Her champion- 
ship of the underprivileged made her work among women in the East End. 
Early in 1914 she lead a deputation of them to Asquith to demand a 
democratic suffrage measure. He replied: “On that point I am entirely 
‘with you. If the change has to come we must face it boldly and make it 
democratic in its basis” ... In suffrage literature this is hailed as the 
first sign of grace in Asquith, but it was the Suffragettes who had shifted 
their position, not Asquith, 

The fact that the Militants’ campaign was tolerated for so many years 
by some sections of the public is due to one calamitous decision of 
Asquith’s first Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who gave the 
order for forcible feeding in prison. The decision was upheld by the Lord 
Chief Justice in the Courts. Both Gladstone’s successors at the Home 
Office, Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Reginald McKenna, tried to render 
forcible feeding unnecessary. None the less, a shock had been given, and 
there was a swing of opinion in favour of the Militants which they never 
wholly lost, and have not to this day. It was humanitarian, emotional and 
deeply felt. It led to many resignations from the Liberal Party, and an 
almost pathological hatred of Asquith in the minds of feminists. 

Although forcible feeding produced this reaction of horror among a 
section, there is no evidence that the Militants, at any time, created a 
nation-wide popular movement. As Militant violence increased, after the 
Pankhursts’ break with the Pethick-Lawrences in 1912, both the public 
and the press became bored with the Suffragettes. The culminating tragedy 
of the death of Miss Davison at Tattenham Corner, when she flung herself 
at the King’s horse, appalled and angered. For Mrs. Pankhurst the out- 
break of the 1914 war must have come as a release from her hopeless 
campaign. Asquith wrote in his memoirs, published in 1926: “Militancy 
ceased, as if by magic, with the outbreak of the War, in 1914, and never 
reappeared.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst achieved the desire of her heart by gaining what she 
called a “niche in history”, as well as a statue under the shadow of the 
House of Lords, unveiled by a Conservative Prime Minister. Nevertheless, 
she does not rank among the illustrious leaders of successful rebellion. 
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MONARCHY AND SUN-WORSHIP 
ESMÉ WYNNE-TYSON 


O Bible students living under a Monarchy, the grave displeasure evinced by 

both Samuel and his God when the Elders of Israel demanded a king to reign 
over them (1 Samuel 8) must seem puzzling. The sons of Samuel had proved 
corrupt as judges, and Samuel himself was too old to continue such work much 
longer; it was therefore quite natural that the Jews should look towards the more 
successful government by Monarchy practised by other nations. 

The real reason for Samuel’s displeasure is to be found in verse 7 where God is 
said to have reminded him that the people by demanding a king “have not rejected 
thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over them”; and in verses 
19 and 20 where it is recorded that the people said: “Nay, but we will have a king 
over us; that we also may be like all the nations.” 

This was indeed the core of the trouble, for Kingship was, from the first, inextri-. 
cably involved with the worship of the Sun who, whether he was known as Baal, 
Merodach or Thammuz was always the hated rival of Jehovah. 

In what was almost the universal worship in those days of the hosts of heaven, 
the king was the representative, or embodiment, or sometimes the incarnation of 
the solar deity on earth. Kingship, as conceived by the pagans, symbolized the rule’ 
of the Highest. As the King of Heaven ruled supreme in the realms above, so his 
earthly counterpart reigned jn the world below. 

Such an idea was alien to the worship of Jehovah who, while according to Deut. 
4: 19,20, (Moffatt’s Translation), He had allotted the sun and moon to be objects of 
worship “‘to all nations under the broad sky”, had taken the Jews and lifted them 
from “the iron furnace of Egypt, to be a people of his own, as it is today,” so that 
they must never bend the knee to the celestial orbs or their representatives, 
for Jehovah, a jealous God, would not be likened to anything else in heaven 
` or on earth. Theocracy, therefore, with the law. of God being taught and dispensed 
by priests and judges, was the government for Israel, who had been favoured with 
the knowledge of the One True God. And this was indeed the Rule of the Highest 
for those with a transcendental view of deity. i 

The idea of Kingship, then, belonging as it did to pagan worship, was obviously 
the thin end of the wedge and must inevitably lead Israel back to the very ideas 
they had learnt in the land of Egypt, and from which Moses had hoped to wean 
them. 

As Samuel realized, it was worse than a rejection of himself; it was the demand 
for leadership lower than that of the One True God and His law. The conflict was 
acutely ideological. The Leaders of the Jews were convinced that their invisible 
God was greater and more perfect than the nature God of the sun-worshippers; 
and they instinctively felt that a return to the lesser concept of the God-idea would 
be devolutionary. 

But the identification of the earthly ruler with the Solar Majesty was as old 
as recorded history. We first read of it in the account of Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter, whose great prowess in destroying the predatory beasts of his neighbourhood 
evidently won him fame and a devoted following, which soon became the only 
trained pack of human hounds in the known world. For before his time, men went 
unarmed and observed the law of boundaries which Nimrod, so tragically for the r 
_ future peace of humanity, broke. Trogus Pompey writes of this that, 

Ninus of Assyria was the first that followed the lust of government in break- 
ing the old hereditary law of nations. He first warred on the adjoining countries 
subduing the people (as yet unacquainted with arts military) as far as Libya. 
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That Ninus was but another name from Nimrod is obvious from the fact that 
everything ascribed to Ninus is also written of the mighty hunter. In Moffatt’s 
translation of the Bible we are told that Nimrod was an Ethiopian and the first 
man on earth to be a despot, being a mighty hunter before the Eternal; and that 
his empire began at Babylon and other places in the Land of Shinar, but that 
afterwards it extended to Assyria where he built the great city of Nineveh and 
other places, as well as the Tower of Babel. As all this is also attributed to Ninus, 
and after his post-mortem deification Nimrod was known as Nin, there can be no 
doubt that these two names were those of the same builder of Babylon. 

Nimrod, as we know, was the son of Cush who was the son of Ham, and in a 
footnote found in Herodotus, Book 11:181, we read: 


The Chaldeans .... appear to have been a branch of the great Hamite race 
of Accad, which inhabited Babylonia from the earliest times. With this race 
originated the art of writing, the building of cities, the institution of a religious 
system, and the cultivation of all science and of astronomy in particular. 

But from the first this great Founder of civilization appears to have been against 
the government of the flood-sending God of his ancestor Noah. In Ant. Book 1. 
Ch. IV:2, Josephus tells us that, 

It was Nimrod who excited them (the people) to such an affront and con- 
tempt of God. He was the grandson of Ham, the son of Noah—a bold man 
and of great strength of hand. He persuaded them not to ascribe to God, as 
though it were through His means they were happy, but to believe that it was 
their own courage which produced that happiness. He also gradually changed 
the government into a tyranny,—-seeing no other way of turning men from 
the fear of God but to bring them into a constant dependence on his power, 
He also said he would be revenged on God if He should have a mind to drown 
the world again; for that he would build a tower too high for the water to be 
able to reach! and that he would revenge himself on God for destroying their 
forefathers. 

In fact it sounds as though Nimrod had been the first recorded scientific materia- 
list, and the damage he did to the human race by instigating the practice of war 
may be assessed from a study of history. 

Fortunately he had a very remarkable and fine wife, the Ethiopian Semiramis 
who, after his death, assumed the reins of government and was renowned for the 
beneficence of her rule. She was evidently a deeply religious as well as highly 
intelligent woman and, according to Hesiod (Theogonia V.453 p. 36) had a chief 
hand in forming the Mysteries which were soon to spread throughout the civilized 
world. She and her husband were known as Bel and Beltis, the Lord and the Lady, 
and when Nimrod died, she had him deified and worshipped as Bel or Baal, the 
Sun-God,-——hence the common belief that Babylon was founded by Bel. At her 
own death, Semiramis, too, was deified as “the Mother of the God”. In images 
that were set up everywhere, and adored, she was depicted carrying her son in her 
arms. Together they were worshipped as Rhea and Nin, and from these two the 
worship of Mother and Child, the Moon and the Sun, spread throughout the earth. 
Wisdom, the Mother of the Gods, was depicted as Isis with Horus, in Egypt, 
Ishtar with Thammuz in Assyria, Rhea-Cybele with Attis in Phrygia, Tara with the 
Buddha in India, and so on. And wherever the worship of the Hosts of Heaven 
was found, there also was the identification of the earthly ruler with the God. 

It spread first to Egypt where the Pharaoh was worshipped as the God incarnate. 
Here, Semiramis, or Rhea, was known as Isis. That the two were identical seems 
obvious from St. Augustine’s description of the Egyptian Goddess in The City of 
God (Book 14. Ch. 3), where he says: 

Some write that she came out of Ethiopia to be Queen of Egypt and because 
she was mighty and gracious in her reign, and taught the subjects many good 
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arts, they gave her this honour after her death, and that with such diligent 
respect, that it was death to say she had ever been mortal. 
But all this had previously been written of Semiramis, the Ethiopian. Moreover, 
Isis, too, claimed to be the mother of the Sun-God. An inscription found in one 
of her temples reads: 


I am all that has been, or that is, or that shall be. No mortal has removed 
my veil. The fruit which I have brought forth is the Sun. 

Wherever we turn in ancient history we find accounts of this identification of 
the sun with the earthly ruler. There is an early record in a text of Hattusilis, the 
Hittite King who reigned c 1275-1250 B.C., and which begins: 

Thus speaks Tabarna Hattusilis, the great king, king of Hatti, son of Mursilis, 
the great king of Hatti, descendent of Hattusilis, king of Kussara. I tell the divine 
power of Ishtar; let all men hear it, and in the future may the reverence of me, the 
Sun, of my son, and of my son’s son, and of my Majesty’s seed be given to Ishtar 
among the gods. 

Here is the son giving reverence to the Divine Mother; here, too, is the complete 
identification of the king with the sun, such as we find with the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
The Persians who took over this idea from the Babylonian empire which they 
conquered, made a slightly different approach to the subject. Darius and Xerxes 
worshipped Ormuzd, and Mithras, his first ‘ray’, or Amshaspand, and the latter 
with his brightness invested them with an aura of divinity so that they were wor- 
shipped as his representative. Mithras was known as the friend and protector of 
Emperors and Kings, but they were not fully identified with him, like the Pharaohs. 
It was this idea that the Persians brought to the West where rulers, such as Alexander 
the Great, claimed at one time to be identified with God and worshipped as God, 
and at another to be the sons of God. A letter that survives from Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, shows what embarrassment such claims were to the mothers 
of those deified men. Her son claimed to be the son of Zeus, a snake—the form in 
which the king of heaven visited the daughters of men—having been found in her 
bed some months before his birth: 


My dear son, she implored, I must entreat you to be quiet, and not to cast 
aspersions on me, or bring accusations against me before Hera. She will 
certainly bring some great calamity upon me if you suggest in your letters 
that I have been her husband’s mistress. 

With the introduction of sun-worship into Italy by, as some think, Aeneas, the 
identification of the ruler with the God soon made its appearance. Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, was said to be the son of Mars, the king of heaven in his martial 
aspect. Julius Caesar traced his ancestry to Iulos, the son of Aeneas, around whose 
infant head tongues of fire were said to have played——always the sign of the Sun- 
god, or son of the God. His outlook on the connection of the Monarch with deity 
is expressed in an oration to his aunt Julia, where he says, in part: 


Our stock .... has at once the sanctity of kings, whose power is supreme 
among mortals, and the claim of reverence which attaches to the gods, who 
hold sway over kings themselves. 

Augustus Caesar, however, was actually deified after his death as the son of 
Apollo, his mother, Atia, having been said to have yielded to the embraces of a 
serpent which left its mark on her body, when she slept in the temple of Apollo 
ten months before the birth of her son. 

Even when the Roman emperors were not deified, their connection with the 
king of heaven was never doubted. In the days of his early conquests, Constantine 
was a worshipper of Apollo, or Mithras, and despite his championship of the rival 
religion, did not sever his connection with the Sun-god until he was on his death- 
bed when he was baptized into the Catholic Church. He remained Pontifex 
Maximus of the pagan religion all his life, and wore his glittering sidereal robes 
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when he presided over the Council of Nicaea. The inscription on the Column of 
Constantine in Constantinople, which bore the statue of the Sun-god whose head 
had been replaced by one of the Emperor, read: “To Constantine shining like the 
Sun,” and the frescoe on his triumphal arch in Rome has bas reliefs of Mithras, 
not of Jesus Christ. 

It is not surprising that the sun-cult found its way to, and persisted in Gaul, so 
long a province of Rome, and in which the last Mithraic Emperor, Julian the 
Apostate, resided for so long. We cannot be certain how it was that the religious 
Toilet Ceremonies performed by the deified Pharaohs, evidently to symbolize 
the rising of the Sun, (“he who riseth up”) came to be revived by Henri IT of France 
under the name of Les Affaires du Matin, but undoubtedly there was a connection, 
as the likeness of the two ceremonies testifies. According to Dr. G. W. Kitchin 
(A history of France), “a definite body of the king’s friends, very exclusive... . 
waited on him every morning. When he woke... . the proper officer brought him 
his shirt: then the nobles of the Court trooped into the room to salute their Monarch 
He rose, and before them all knelt at a faldstool and prayed... .This use long 
continued in France; it was in full operation under Louis XIV.” 

St. Simon gives a description of the Grande Levée in the reign of Louis who was 
openly alluded to as The Sun King. It is quite possible that the learned Diane de 
Poitiers, scholar and neoplatonist, knowing a great deal about the customs of the 
pagan religion, was originally responsible for this. An ardent advocate of the 
Divine Right of Kings, a doctrine brought to the West by the cult of Mithras, and 
afterwards heavily enforced by Louis XIV, she may well have suggested to her pupil, 
and lover, Henri II, that he should revive a custom that called attention to both 
the dignity and divinity of the monarchical system, and Louis prided himself on 
being spiritually related to the House of Valois. 

The custom seems to have departed with the dying of the Sun-king, who was the 
last Emperor ruler to be surrounded by any illusions of divinity and whose reign 
was soon followed by the revolt against kingship, for which the exercise of the 
Divine Right of Kings to wage unceasing wars, and levy iniquitous taxes, was to a 
great extent responsible. But the revolt was against something more than the 
tyranny of earthly kingship. It was primarily the revolt, instigated by the Encyclo- 
paedists, against the idea of Rulership by the Highest, i.e., against the God repre- 
sented by the Monarch. M. Camus in L'Homme Revolté described this rebellion as 
“the desanctification of history and the disincarnation of God”. It represented 
mankind’s determination to replace Rule by the Highest with the Rule of the People, 
and, as Camus put it, “Justice in order to establish itself amid Equality must give 
God his death-blow by attacking his representative on earth;” and, “Once you 
deny God, you must kill the King.” 

You cannot retain the symbol of a higher state than you wish to have manifested. 
You cannot at the same time have Quality, i.e., a transcendental evolutionary goal 
to which to aspire, and equality. Mankind, therefore, when it revolts against the 
Rule of the Highest, impedes and frustrates its own evolution. 
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THE PRESTIGE OF NURSIN 
NORMAN L. GOODLAND 


OT'so very long ago there was no question regarding the prestige of anyone 
N entitled to use the letters SRN. To be on the State Register of Nurses, 
was indeed a high honour. The general public felt that such a person was 
engaged in a way of life which, by reason of its basis in helping the sick and the 
suffering stood apart from and above the normal ambitions of the material world. 
The office of Sister was respected, even revered. The Matron was an excep- 
tional person who, however hard her discipline, was in the public mind a model 
of fairness and wisdom, her authority and her knowledge unquestioned. 

Times have changed. 

The snobbery which perhaps surrounded the process of selection for training 
for a nurse before the war, has perforce given way to something a little more down- ` 
to-earth. Basically, nursing:still has its “call”. But, in recruitment, other attrac- 
tions may be emphasised. 

Nursing can lead to a well-paid, responsible position, and offers endless oppor- 
tunities for travel abroad and earniag one’s living at the same time. Some think 
it can lead to a husband-~perhaps of the professional classes. It can lead, although 
not, perhaps, so automatically as before the war, to ready acceptance in almost 
any stratum of society. As far as the public are concerned, if nursing has nothing 
else, it still has—prestige. l 

It is a little odd, therefore, to find that over the past few years, the prestige of 
nursing has been one of the subjects preoccupying bodies which represent it. 
Such preoccupation does not take place unless the need for it arises. Against 
what adverse influences, therefore, must the prestige of nursing be upheld? 
Certainly not the general public—as yet. Perhaps the best way of finding out is to 
touch upon a few factors the nurse must contend with in her career. 

She may be lucky enough to enter a training-school run on intelligent, adult 
lines. There she will be properly treated as a young woman student, and encour- 
aged to live up to that standard. But, all to often, this is mot the atmosphere she 
finds. She finds instead, an institution living very much up to its title—a school 
of nursing. 

Take an understanding look at her as she comes in. Usually, although not 
always she is a young woman, still afflicted by the emotional instability of girl- 
hood from which she is trying to emerge; still experimenting with fashion, appear- 
ance, intellect-stiiving in fact to acquire poise and self-esteem, and acceptance as 
an adult—in an adult world. At no other period in her life is it more necessary 
for her superiors to overlook her gaucheries, and to guide her to the status as a 
person she desires, by, in fact, consistently treating her as an adult. But—all too 
frequently she finds herself thrust back to the atmosphere of the classroom—with, 
however, rather less status than she achieved even as a schoolgirl. 

She has, of course, entered into a way of life which, since Florence Nightingale, 
has become predominantly a woman’s world. There is no doubt that much of 
the hardship of being a nurse stems largely from some women who are in charge 
of this world. 

It is of course quite foolish to be prejudiced against women in charge, merely 
because they are women. Nonetheless, in the nursing world, they are mostly 
single women. Spinsterhood is a state borne calmly and rationally by some. 
By others, it is not borne quite so well. Society does not help in any way in this 
matter. The unmarried woman remains the subject of lampoon and ridicule— 
surely a hangover from the barbaric days when to be unmarried was something 
of a disgrace. The stage spinster is, to my mind, the most callous joke yet. 
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Rarely, it seems, can a woman of the latter category who achieves responsibility 
divorce her emotions and prejudices from a true sense of rightness and justice. 
In the absence of a husband, she so often marries an ideal—and woe betide those 
who to her mind cannot live up to it. 

In the training school, she is apt to regard it as her duty to do her best to 
suppress and discourage all other interests and loyalties, except the one with which 
she is herself in love. Her endeavours to train her charges to what she believes 
to be the proper outlook for nursing, well-meaning as they may be, are often 
unnecessarily harsh. 

If only she had a less narrow view! Such women tend, by their ideas of 
discipline, to leave their charges with less self-esteem than they had even as school- 
girls. 

The power of the principal of the training school is often too great. It rests 
very much with her whether a student is permitted to complete her training 
or not. This is an extremely serious situation. Where hospitals are grouped 
upon a single training school, to be turned away from it often means a girl’s ambition 
to nurse must be given up. Another training school may be several towns distant 
from her home. 


No one would dispute the judgment of a calm and balanced woman, as to 
whether an aspirant is suitable material for nursing or not. But the principal is 
not always of that calibre. She is conscious of the undercurrent of resentment in 
her school, against the esteem-destroying discipline she feels it right to maintain. 
Her answer to this is frequently to increase her autocracy still further. Under 
such circumstances, it is easy for the one or two bold spirits who rebel to be expelled 
from the school altogether. It is easy for true judgment to be confused by 
personal antipathy. It is easy for minor misdemeanours to be magnified out of 
all proportion; for the natural gaucheries of adolescence to be misconstrued, and, 
exposed publicly in the classroom. We older people only with difficulty remember 
the extent of the humiliation suffered, when, to a young person, this is done. 
It is easy also, for the nurse to rid herself of such an atmosphere—by getting 
out of nursing as soon a3 an opportunity presents itself. 


The problem does not rest here. Whew the nurse comes to work under the 
Ward Sisters, it can be intensified still further. 


It may be by this time the student nurse has gained a little insight. She may 
now realise that in nursing, as in all occupations, long periods of monotony and 
boredom have to be negotiated. Perhaps she can see some of this in the older 
Sister’s world: a round of the ward, living with ill and fractious patients, the bed- 
sitter or flat shared with someone else in similar circumstances. Parents do not 
live for ever. By reason of her status as Sister, her friends are mostly in like 
situation to herself. Younger sisters tend to stick together. There is a gulf 
not only of rank—but of age—between herself and the young nurses under her. 

All too often she develops proprietorial habits. Neatly written little notices 
appear in all sorts of odd places on her ward, inside drawers and cupboards contain- 
ing the drugs and medicines, in the lavatories, the sluices and so forth. All sorts 
of cupboards, drawers, boxes, suddenly have locks to them, of which she holds 
the keys—and sometimes takes them home. Sometimes her responsibilities 
become too much for her. Subconsciously, she escapes them by her obsessions 
with such things as tidy beds, articles of toilet arranged so as to be hidden by lockers; 
beds aligned, not according to the state of illness of the patients, but according as 
to whether she likes the patients as petsons or not—or even in order to ensure 
that the bedrails match each other in groups. 

As one can imagine, these extraneous inflictions of personality upon ward 
routine make things exceedingly difficult for the student nurse to carry out the 
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training she has received at the training school. In many cases, modern methods 
are resisted by the older Sisters. 


But this is not all. A woman so placed, and often without realising it, frequently 
finds outlet for the strains her work and way of living build up within herself, 
upon those who cannot very well hit back—her nurses. If she lacks affection, 
woe betide the young girl whose uniform cannot hide her beauty or her sex-appeal! 
If she feels new methods are leaving her behind and possibly undermining her 
authority—woe betide the nurse who does not agree with her routines! 


The business of student nurses used as targets for personal spite and animosity 
in front of the patients, to the extent that it will reduce them to tears, has not yet 
been abolished. Let me say this: women in this state are not “old bags” and 
“old harridans”—or deserving of any other unpleasant epithet the ignorant and 
unseeing use against them. There is a great need to look into Sister’s problems 
far more than we do: just as much in fact as we look into the problems of the 
student nurse. No one can blame Sister—but no one can blame, either, the student 
nurse who gives up trying to serve under her. 


Matron might know perfectly well that some of her Sisters have developed 
obsessions which are a positive menace during an emergency. How often, in 
the middle of the night, have I seen nurses rushing from ward to ward, to borrow 
quite ordinary items of equipment, because the day Sister of her ward has locked 
them up—and no one can find the key? But Matron has been a Sister herself; 
she has insight iato this side of hospital life about which few have any ideas as 
regards amelioration—and she, quite rightly, keeps mum. 

However, there are a great many other matters less difficult to handle, which 
also destroy the self-esteem, or even the sense of security, of the nurse. I think 
Matron should retain her Mother-figure status. This can hardly be accomplished 
if nurse cannot see her except on special days, and by appointment. If the nurse 
lives in, the privacy of her apartments should not be invaded by the Home Sister 
walking in at any time unannounced; nor should her personal belongings or 
furniture be interfered with in her absence, and without at least the polite pretence 
of asking if she minds an inspection. However preoccupied the administrative 
staff might be, or however inane they might consider her request—or even 
however much they dislike her—plain rudeness should be avoided when the juniors 
seek to have a word with them. Otherwise the nurse will tend to avoid the 
“‘Office’”’ at all costs; a gulf will be created between the administrative staff and the 
nurses. In the case of very young nurses who have only just left the security of 
their parents’ influence, such lack of contact is extremely undesirable. Young 
women feel that they are being treated as children when they are ordered to be in 
at ridiculously early hours, and resent, also, too much directive from the admini- 
stration as to where they may spend their off-duty periods. 

Time does not permit an exhaustive list of these minor affronts to the nurse’s 
self-esteem—but my word, they do exist—and collectively make no small reason 
for the nurse wishing to give up the life! 

Driver to distraction by trying to cover wards, with sometimes much less than 
half the number of nurses available there should be, the administration is bound at 
time to err on the wrong side in its judgment as to whether a nurse is fit to carry 
out her duties or not. The result is ill nurses tending patients far less ill than 
themselves. It is possible also that women tend to be a great deal harder on each 
other in this respect than men. If the student nurse lives in, whether or not she 
can get a Doctor’s Certificate to prove she is not fit for duty, frequently depends 
upon how well the Hospital Doctor can assert himself against senior Nursing 
Officers frantic to cover their wards. If the full extent of this particular situation 
were revealed, the public would be shocked. 

The student nurse is also shocked. She assumes that her superiors have a 
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callous disregard for her. She may defy them, thereby getting herself into 
tremendous trouble—and she may leave. 

Nurse may have no idea when her off-duty period will be next week until near 
the end of this one. Sometimes she does not know until the Sunday of the week in 
which it will be given her, She may, while she is on day duty in the morning, 
receive sudden notice that she is to work up to lunch time, go and get some sleep, 
and present herself for night duty at 8 or 8-30 p.m. of the same day—for an un- 
specified period. Her longest period of night duty as student should not be more 
than three months. If she says nothing, she may cover nearly a y2ar—or more. 

There is another side to all this—and a very urgent one. But nonetheless for 
that—can we expect young people of today to stay with the life under such condi- 
tions? 

In modern British society, the desire for a status symbol at times seems to over- 
weigh the importance of being worthy of it. I am old-fashioned enough still to 
believe that the nurse has a basic urge or vocation, which requires no evidence 
of status. I am even old-fashioned enough to think that those helping her should 
honour her, and be only too willing to see that she gets every assistance she deserves, 
in order to carry out her errand. 

Let us look at the treatment she gets from the ancillary services in so many 
hospitals. I still think, indeed I know, that however laudable, highly trained, 
educated or high in the social order those in the ancillary services may believe 
themselves to be, it still largely rests with the woman at the patient’s bedside as to 
whether his treatment will be successfully carried through or not. After the medical 
staff and the ancillaries have done all they can, it often rests with the nurse as 
to whether the patient is going to survive or not. Logic seems to dictate, therefore, 
that she is the basic link in the whole chain. 

Why, then, must she be kept waiting unnecessarily when she isin a hurry to get-— 
say, plates from the X-Ray department? Is it because she may show by her 
demeanour that she expects reasonably quick service—and must therefore be 
taught a lesson? Is it because the X-Ray girl feels herself a shade above the 
nurse? Satisfaction may be derived in snubbing the nurse—but it will do nothing 
to allay the nurse’s anxiety for her patient, nor help her to ensure, which is always 
her prime endeavour, that her patient gets prompt and efficient treatment to relieve 
his condition. 

The more junior she is, the more likely she is to get “‘the treatment” from that 
objectionable minority in the dispensary, the laboratory, the physiotherapy or 
any other ancillary department, anxious to impress her with the fact that they, 
and not she, are the more important members of the hospital world. If some of 
the hospital doctors are also busy keeping her “in her place”, humiliation and 
disillusionment is successfully achieved—if that is any satisfaction to those appar- 
ently anxious to achieve it. 

Nor may it rest with nurse having to bear this infliction of personality from 
above and around her, with no real means of asserting herself against it; she also 
gets it from below. Taking their cue from others, conscious that they can hardly 
be dispensed with, anxious also to assert a status which did not exist before the 
war—and especially if nurse is a student—far more members of the domestic 
staff are rude to her in a manner which would not have been tolerated even ten 
years ago. 

The atmosphere of hospitals struggling to cope with inadequate staff, inadequate 
materials, and senior officers with perhaps a little too much regard for their own 
prestige, is far more responsible than any questions of pay, for the chronic shortage 
of hospital domestics. So who must do the domestic side of the work in addition 
to medical duties? The nurse. This of course interferes seriously with her 
interest in nursing. I well remember the bitter comment of a student working 
with me who came all the way from British Honduras to train, after a month of 
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carrying out the domestic duties on my ward, almost to the exclusion of nursing: 

“I didn’t come here to wash up plates.” 

Some hospitals try to cope with this situation by bringing in auxiliary or assistant 
part-time nurses, to carry out minor nursing duties and the domestic side of the 
ward routine. They do not necessarily have any qualifications to be called “‘nurse” 
as properly recognised at all: they can be young teenagers, or in their sixties. J do 
not question their ability—but two points obviously arise from this practice. If 
the gap can be filled in this way—what incentive is there to create proper conditions 
which will attract more student nurses? What point is there in having a high 
standard of training, a vocation, qualification and so-forth to attain the status of 
‘‘Nurse’’—when anyone can come in to help for a little pin-money and, as far as 
the students are concerned, do the same job? Would Florence Nightingale, who 
laboured so hard for recognition by qualification for nurses approve? 

_ Could it be that the breakdown in hospital harmony began when the office of 

Matron as known before the war was virtually undermined? Instead of being 
free to devote all her talents to the interest of her nurses and the running of her 
hospital, does she now find herself but one of the servants of a large organisation 
called a “Hospital Group”? Does she also suffer loss of prestige by others anxious 
to inflict their “importance” upon her? Has she, in fact, too many additional 
responsibilities in order to satisfy too many bosses? 

Do these bosses have any real idea of the atmosphere the nurse may work in, 
indeed, are they not sometimes responsible for it? What of the Hospital Secretary 
who addresses the nurse by her surname, without even the courtesy of using her 
honourable title “Nurse” before it? Such a small discourtesy—-but so indicative 
of the attitude I have tried to convey. 

With each busily asserting her or himself, the natural, indeed only target, is 
the disorganised, and defenceless nurse: the one who has of course, the true vocation. 
Only a comparison of salaries is needed to demonstrate that. In a large organi- 
sation, wise leadership is essential to ensure content. If that leadership, by what- 
- ever circumstances, is confused and frustrated, no one can properly contain and 
control the problems of women working together; and it might well be that women 
leave nursing in flight from these problems, or have heard of them, and keep away. 
The atmosphere I have described is certainly the main reason why many women 
won't nurse. The situation will not necessarily be altered by increasing their pay. 


REPORT FROM PARIS— 
ENTER POMPIDOU 


W. L. MIDDLETON 


INCE the proclamation of the cease-fire in Algeria the whole political atmosphere | 
of France has begun to change. So long as the war continued the mass of 
the people left that supreme preoccupation to the care of General de Gaulle, 

and on other less important public questions opinion settled into a resigned immo- 
bility from which leaders of parties, trade unions and other traditional guides 
were unable to rouse it. The prospective settlement in Algeria has put an end to a 
political phase dominated during the whole of the present régime by a single 
problem. In the next phase the door will be open to the restoration of the full 
range of the problems of modern France. 

General de Gaulle had foreseen the gap which would be left by the Algerian 
settlement and had already called the countty to the enormous task of the renovation 
of the French economy. Other problems are pressing for their place in the new 
programme: in international affairs the readjustment of French relations with 
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NATO and the Atlantic organization generally, besides the fast-developing question 
of Europe; amendments to the Constitution, particularly those relating to the 
extended use of certain articles by the Presidential power, such as the famous or 
infamous Article 16. And all these things will come to be dealt with in the presence 
of an electorate probably restored to a fuller sense of its rights and responsibilities, 
and modified in its composition by the influx of young voters and the return of 
conscripts from the war. 

This last consideration undoubtedly influenced the decision, in which both 
Prime Minister and President concurred, to overhaul and bring up-to-date the 
Government machine. M. Debré resigned with the whole Cabinet, immediately 
after the referendum of Apıil 8. It was the Prime Minister’s desire that this step 
should be followed within a few weeks by the dissolution of Parliament and the 
election of a new National Assembly. The existing Assembly was elected by the 
same impulse which in 1958 had carried General de Gaulle into power; its largest 
group was the Gaullist UNR. M. Debré’s idea was that the UNR would come 
back from a General Election as a definitely Governmental party, consolidated by 
a fresh electoral approval. Under the Constitution the existing Assembly had 
still a year to run. M. Debré could argue that, in fact, the prospective Algerian 
settlement opened a new phase and that a Government brought up-to-date might 
properly be matched by an Assembly brought up-to-date as well. The President 
of the Republic accepted the Government’s resignation but refused the dissolution 
and the general election. 

General de Gaulle chose as the new Prime Minister a business man, director of 
the Rothschild bank, who had never previously been either a Minister or a member 
of Parliament, but had collaborated with General de Gaulle on his return to Paris 
in 1944. The President’s purpose, dutifully pursued by M. Pompidou, was to 
form a Ministry taking account of the varieties of opinion revealed by the refer- 
endum as now existing in the body of the electorate. It was to be, of course, a 
Government entirely loyal to the régime, but was to attempt to soften the points 
of animosity between Government and people which had been visible in the time 
of M. Debré. A gesture was made to mollify those who had been offended by 
the Gaullist disdain of Parliament itself; eight of the ten newcomers in the Pompidou 
cabinet are Parliamentarians; only two “technicians”. The Government and its 
expected Parliamentary majority were based essentially on two groups—the UNR 
and the MRP. The consultations which resulted in this combination recalled 
amusingly the “dosings’” so much decried in the Ministerial crises of the Third 
Republic. 

In his declaration before the National Assembly M. Pompidou was adroit, compet- 
ently oratorical, with the humanising grace of humour. He devoted a large 
part of his speech to social and economic policy, emphasing the Government’s 
desire to improve the standard of living. The vote of confidence showed a marked 
falling-off from the figures obtained on his installation by M. Debré and the almost 
general opinion of the Press was that the majority was only a_half-success; 
there were too many abstentions. A curious and somewhat unexpected comment 
of some political observers on the debate was the revelation of the importance of 
the question of Europe. But all such judgments must be received with caution, 
having regard to the small significance of Parliament itself under the present 
régime. 

M. Pompidou was right, however, to take the social and economic situation 
seriously, for the agitation about wages and prices is increasing, In the public 
services and in the largest industrial enterprises the demand for improved conditions 
is becoming more insistent. The trade unions have gathered into their Mayday 
programme of demands, apart from the usual claim for wages increases, the reduct- 
ion of the hours of work without loss of pay, the return to a 40-hour week, the 
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fixing of the age of retirement at sixty and the addition of a fourth week to the 
present three weeks holiday with pay, which find their place in many of the claims 
of the separate industries. 


The demands are supported by considerable rise in prices which has recently 
occurred, and has reached the level which, under the operation of the sliding scale, 
will probably necessitate the raising of the guaranteed minimum wage on June 1. 
The present raising of the question of the standard of living has been partly stim- 
ulated by the earlier financial policy of the Gaullist régime. The financial and 
economic measures taken at the end of 1958 were concentrated on the one purpose 
of stabilising the franc, after devaluation to a defendable level. The Government 
has consistently maintained this monetary security, and to that end has steadily 
discouraged any extended rises in wages which would put it in danger. This 
precaution has undoubtedly worked to the detriment of the standard of living of 
certain classes of wage-earners. 


Some observers have expressed the view that the National Assembly, in measu- 
ring out its confidence in the new Government with something less than enthusiasm, 
was really ruffled, not by M. Pompidou, but by General de Gaulle, whose manage- 
ment of the referendum and subsequent action in bringing about the change of 
Government they did not like. It is a fact that the President of the Republic 
came out of the Government shuffle with certaia definite advantages to his personal 
position. By avoiding a dissolution he gave himself a year—the year which the 
present Parliament has to run—to continue to act with the powers of the President 
under the Constitution, as he conceives them, still in his hands. The accuracy 
of his interpretation of certain articles—the form in which he uses the referendum, 
for instance—has been questioned, but not effectually challenged. The essential 
question in the referendum of April 8 was the approval by the electorate of the 
Evian agreements. But voters were also asked to authorise the Government to 
apply these agreements by ordinances and decrees. One “yes” given by the voter 
covered both these points. 


The President of the Republic, in Speeches made before the vote, also insisted 
that he would regard the “yes” as conveying a general approval of his action as 
head of the State. More than one critic has urged that the referendum should be 
“institutionalised”, precisely defined in its use, and not left as an instrument to 
be employed at his own will by a President who, according to his own doctrine, 
“incarnates” the supreme authority in the State. General de Gaulle’s recent 
speeches have expressed more firmly than ever his attachment to the referendum 
as a practical and peculiarly democratic mode of legislation. It is therefore thought 
by some political observers that the President may decide to profit by the interval 
of a year before the National Assembly is called upon to face a general election 
and hold a series of referendums on certain large questions. Among these is 
precisely a question which has been the subject of rumour and speculation. It 
has been suggested that by a Constitutional amendment the President of the 
Republic should be elected, not, as at present, by a restricted college largely com- 
posed of delegations from municipalities and other local bodies. but by the whole 
electorate. The reform would magnify the prestige of the President’s function 
and in present circumstances would be regarded as strengthening the element of 
personal government in the structure of the Fifth Republic. 


This is another way of saying that the degree of personal government already 
existing is now an open subject of discussion. The debate of the National Assembly 
on the Ministerial declaration of M. Pompidou produced pointed questions on 
the subject. M. Paul Reynaud asserted that ali the great questions are settled by 
passing over the heads of the representatives of the people. Matters are submitted 
to the people by referendum which are taken out of the hands of Parliament. 
What remains of the Constitution, he asked, which included a Parliamentary 
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régime? He ended his criticism by declaring that, where the Constitution is not 
respected, there is no longer a Republic. M. Pleven, in his turn, asked whether 
foreign policy constituted a reserved domain kept outside the competence of the 
Government and Parliament. 


In his reply on the debate M. Pompidou referred to the questions which had 
been put on the evolution of the institutions of government and in particular 
those of M. Reynaud, a partisan of the automatic dissolution of the Assembly in 
the event of the Government being brought down. The Prime Minister said 
that if on Pailiamentary initiative such suggestions showed themselves to be in the 
centre of their preoccupations they should be carefully studied by the Government 
and by the head of the State. “Will you ask him to study them?” interrupted 

*M. Reynaud. To which the Prime Minister could only say that it was his duty to 
inform him, if that were not already done. He would consider the question and 
would give his opinion when he should have come to a decision. From the 
nature of this little dialogue on a principle of such importance, and the apparent 
embarrassment of the Prime Minister, the uncertainty of the relations between 
Government, Parliament and the head of the State is sufficiently clear. 

Although there is no change in its composition the National Assembly is showing 
itself rather more animated in its attitude towards affairs at the beginning of the 
new phase opened by the Algerian cease-fire. The party groups are conscious of 
the widening of their electoral possibilities in the pre-electoral last year of the 
present Assembly’s mandate. The European question is bound to be a first-rate 
issue, if only because of the increased participation in the Cabinet of the MRP, 
pre-eminently a “European” group. The dispute between the partisans of Gaullist 
confederation in which members of the community of Europe will keep their 
individual sovereignty, but will be linked more or less closely by periodic meetings 
of their heads of government, and the more thorough-going unity in which the 
member countries will be intimately associated in permanent and definitely Euro- 
pean institutions, seems likely to form a principal line of cleavage of opinion 
in Parliament. 

Meanwhile, the application of the Evian agreements in Algeria is making such 
slow progiess that doubts are beginning to be expressed among all the parties 
concerned in Algeria as to whether it may succeed in overcoming the obstacles 
raised against it by the wreckers of the OAS. Reports of the ferocity of the campaign 
of violence, actually intensified since the arrest of Salan and Jouhaud, seem to 
show that, as it had been suspected at the time of the military putsch, the real 
danger was not in the adhesion of the small group of retired generals who were 
the figureheads, but in the fanatical Colonels who were the untiring organizers of 
the fighting machine. M. Fares, the president of the provisional executive, recently 
visited Paris to discuss with the French authorities the means of weeding out 
unreliable functionaries and recruiting new ones. On the FLN side there are 
divisions of opinion among the leaders, in regard to important matters of internal 
policy, and the iaterest shown by Ben Bella in the Pan-Arab movement is causing 
some anxiety to other nationalist leaders. 

Pressagny- Orgueilleux, par Vernon, Eure. 


Note. As we go to Press, the five MRP Ministers, headed by M. Pflimlin, have 
resigned from the Pompidou Cabinet in protest against the President’s opposing 
view of the structure of the new Europe.—EpI!Tor. 
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CENTENNIAL— 
NEW LIGHT ON BISMARCK 


1962 is the Centenary year of Bismarck’s appointment as Minister-President of Prussia 
ERICH EYCK 


Baroness von Spitzemberg was daughter of the Prime Minister of Wiirttemberg, 
Baron von Varnbiiler and wife of the Württemberg diplomat, Carl von Spitzemberg. 
In 1866 Varnbiiler was a passionate partisan of Austria and, like the Gaul Brennus, 
issued a challenging vae victis! to the Prussians. But when the Prussians had shown 
themselves at Sadowa not as the conquered but as the victors, he hastened to make 
peace and become friendly with them and especially with Bismarck. Opinion is 
divided on whether this was genuine on his part, but Bismarck did not hesitate 
when he turned towards protectionism and conservatism in 1879 to make him his ' 
chief collaborator. On the other hand. the sincerity with which his daughter, 
Hildegard von Spitzemberg, clung to Bismarck must not be doubted. She became 
better acquainted with him when her husband came to Berlin after the end of the 
war of 1866 as representative of the kingdom of Württemberg, bound to Prussia by 
a defensive and offensive alliance. 

Later, after the establishment of the German Reich, her husband represented 
Württemberg in the Federal Council with great success and mostly to the satis- 
faction of Bismarck. 

From early youth Frau von Spitzemberg had kept a diary, in which she wrote 
every week, and had continued to do so for six decades until January, 1914, a few 
days before her death. A selection from the 68 exercise books which comprise her 
diary has now been published through the Bavarian Academy of Sciences in 
Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts.* 

The accounts of her personal connection with Bismarck naturally claim the 
greatest interest, but the diaries also reach far into the reign of Wilhelm H. The 
talks with Bismarck, of which a number have already been published in Bismarck’s 
Gesammelion Worken, have an especial charm, as Hildegard von Spitzemberg was 
one of the very few persons outside his family circle for whom the Iron Chancellor 
had any true affection. “Higachen”, as he called her familiarly, returned this 
affection sincerely but not uncritically. Hen enthusiasm is fully understandable. 
He was not only a great man, bound to impress every one, but could-—if he wished-—— 
be incredibly kind, yes, even irresistible, when he struck the chord of boundless 
confidence which he handled so expertly. Then even those who thought they 
knew him well were at times deceived. 

A good example of this is the entry in Hildegard’s diary of April 1, 1877. It 
was Bismarck’s birthday and the Spitzembergs had come as good friends to con- 
gratulate. “Concerning (Bismarck’s) resignation in the near future, this seems to 
be correct. I mentioned it to the Prince, who explained his reasons to me in great 
detail and added, ‘Kill Augusta, Camphausen and Lasker and their adherents— 
then I can continue in office. But this constant opposition. . . wears me out.’ 

After having thus demanded the death of his Queen, of a colleague in his Ministry 
and of a Parliamentary leader of the governmental National-Liberal Party, who 
was certainly veering towards independence, the Chancellor became sentimental, 
reached for the hand of the Baroness and said: “ “But you will all the same visit us 
in Varzin. ...’ The great man was so kind and good and moving as he spoke 
thus with damp eyes and gently stroked my hand.” The reader, also, can scarcely 
resist emotion at this scene. But now one should read the diary entry of Ludwig 


*Das Tagebuch der Baronin Spitzemberg. Selected and published by R. Vierhaus, 
Vandenhock and Ruprecht in Göttingen. 
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Bamberger, the Liberal parliamentarian of roughly the same date, April 6-9, 1877, 
“It was all humbug! Sheer comedy. This time he has deceived the whole world.” 
There is no doubt to-day that Bamberger’s judgment was right. The apparent 
petition of resignation was one part of the Chancellor's manoeuvre to overthrow 
General Stosch, the head of the Admiralty, whom he regarded as his rival. The old 
Kaiser Wilhelm, however, who greatly appreciated Stosch’s activity, would not 
yeild and Bismarck had to be content with an unlimited leave of absence. On the 
April 14, Frau von Spitzemberg, too, writes, “Either Bismarck had to go, coùte que 
coufe, or he did not need to make such an uproar, which is now regarded by all as 
pure comedy.” Bismarck said to her that his decision to satisfy himself with the 
leave of absence had been due to the fact that he had been unable to insist on his 
resignation with the Emperor, who had cried like a child and even spoken of 
abdication. Here, too, it is amusing to compare what Bamberger writes as “Supple- 
. ment to the Chancellor-Crisis” on May 9, “Stauffenberg relates from direct 
sources: Bismarck had been with the Emperor for a half-hour and had ‘cried’.” 
In expectation of the apparently threatening parting the Baroness writes of the 
whole family Bismarck :—‘‘I know so well all their great weaknesses, our points of 
view are often miles apart, but how fond of them all Iam, how grateful and devoted; 
all this I realise through the great melancholy with which their leaving fills me.” 

Frau von Spitzemberg had already shown her independence a few months 
before the resignation-comedy. At the Bismarcks’ gossip was plentiful, and spiteful 
about which Philip Eulenburg also complains. On January 16, 1877, Frau von 
Spitzemberg has to enter that the Bismarcks’ accused her brother-in-law von Below- 
Saleske of close contact with Gehlsen, a notorious scandal-mongering journalist, 
strongly attacking Bismarck. After her brother-in-law had convinced her of the 
untruth of this accusation, she did not rest until Princess Bismarck had taken it 
back in its entirety. 


Politically Frau von Spitzemberg stood very close to the Chancellor. She detests 
his parliamentary opponent, Eugen Richter, the eloquent leader of the Progressive 
Party almost as much as does the Prince. She felt differently about Windthorst, the 
leader of the Centrum Party, whom she calls “a very intelligent, interesting man.” 
She had no liking for the Kulturkampf, which Bismarck fought with so much passion. 
She was a Protestant and had her children brought up as Protestants, while her 
husband was a Catholic. That she viewed the Social Democrats as wild revolution- 
aries will not seem surprising in a woman of her descent and social standing. Thus 
she pays full tribute to the Chancellor when, after the assassination attempt by 
Nobiling, he plans the most rigorous measures against Berlin, although there is 
not the smallest sign of unrest, “Bismarck first wanted to proclaim a state of siege 
and then, in its place, transfer six regiments here, who should patrol vigorously and 
through their very presence impress the mob. Every person moving here would 
need to have an identity card, the landlord being responsible for it.” 


To her he discloses in the crassest words his complaints concerning the Prussian 
Ministers who “by their cowardice, their limited legality and their hesitation 
infuriate him,” so that she plaintively writes, “These bureaucrats, these slaves of 
convention, hinder the man of deeds—it is monstrous.” This is not the only time 
that he, pitilessly as well as indiscreetly, attacks his colleagues in the Ministry. In 
February, 1884, in Friedrichsruh, Bismarck tells the diarist, “Probably all the 
Ministers are in agreement in their hatred of Puttkamer, who is a great talker but 
no worker and without the necessary energy.” He says of Lucius, the Minister of 
Agriculture, whom at other times he frequently treated as his confidant, that 
“he is in the hands of his officials and mad for decorations and distinction at 
Court.” 


However much pleasure Frau von Spitzemberg derived from these calculated 
indiscretions, she does not fail to observe what is wrong with the Chancellor and 
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his family. “Ordinary human feeling seems to find, particularly in this houss of 
deeds... hardly a word or a glance of consideration.” (November, 18, 1887). 

This was at the time of the mortal illness of the Crown Prince, whose dreadful 
fate deeply touched all the world. A few weeks later, on New Year’s Day 1888, the 
disastrous “‘Three-Emperor-Year,”’ she writes at Friedrichsruh that the main 
attraction of her stay there was ‘‘to be able to study the peculiarities of this family 
which, frankly, is to a large extent alien to my nature. With him, his genius 
spreads its radiance over all, even over his faults and trickery; with her, her faith- 
fulness and goodness compensate for the incoherence and recklessness of her nature; 
with the sons, it is often difficult to reconcile oneself to their ruthless pleasure- 
seeking, their uncouth material attitude, their brutal exploitation of the right of . 
the stronger, their lack of understanding of a more refined, cultured and moderate 
existence.” 

During the 99 days’ reign of the Emperor Frederick Bismarck presented him as. 
the weak-minded tool of the Empress Victoria, because he well knew how much 
easier it was to rouse the German nation against the “Englishwoman” than against 
the mortally sick Emperor. On April 11, 1888, he calls him “dependent and servile 
as a dog”, and the Empress a “wild woman.” This insult he amplifies with a further 
sentence: ““When he sees her picture, the unbridled sensuality in her eyes makes 
him shudder. She is in love with Battenberg and requires him to be near her. . . 
who knows with what incestuous (!) thoughts.” 

Frau von Spitzemberg cannot abstain from placing an exclamation mark behind 
this calumnious adjective. It, no doubt, acts as an emphasis of her indignation, 
which every reader must share with her. Bismarck, obviously, could not appreciate 
the great good luck of the Emperor to have a wife intellectually at least his equal, 
who shared his interests and aspirations. For in the same conversation Bismarck 
praises his own wife-—it was just as well that she did not share his interests as, that 
way, “‘he lived in quite a different atmosphere at home.” 

On the other hand, Frau von Spitzemberg on no account sympathises with the 

Empress. After the death of Frederick she accuses her of “having dragged the 
dying man down into the mire”, not only in the case of Battenberg, but also through 
the dismissal of Puttkamer. In fact the dismissal of the very reactionary Minister 
because of brazen official electoral corruption, the only independent action of the 
dying Emperor, was extremely popular with all those not interested in a partisan 
and police-ridden régime and—strangest of all—possibly desired by Bismarck as 
well. 
. When, in 1890, the conflict broke out between Bismarck and the young Emperor, 
whom he had formerly ardently favoured, Frau von Spitzemberg naturally sympa- 
thised with her old friend. But she does recognise that in internal affairs “ʻa dreadful 
marasmus prevails: a number of the most indispensable decrees came to nothing, 
because they did not suit the Prince’s own manorial interests.” And when the 
overthrown man stands by the coffin of his old master in the mausoleum in Charlott 
enburg and takes his leave, she adds to her emotional lament: “The penance for 
much human sin may have taken place in that hour.” Quite without prejudice, 
however, she welcomes the appointment of Caprivi as a man “hors ligne in talent, 
ability and character.” 

The Bismarck topic comes to an end in the diary with a very sad statement, 
painful to every reader. After the death of the great man Frau von Spitzemberg 
learns that he had been disgracefully neglected by his children during his last 
years after the death of his wife. 

Frau von Spitzemberg was spared from seeing the plunge into the depths 
which she had prophesied, for she died on January 30, 1914. 
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OUTLOOK OF A WOMAN MP 
Woman in Parliament. Jean Mann. Odhams, 21s. 


Paradoxically the impact of women in Parliament has been such that a book 
devoted to them could only be of limited interest. Much of Mrs. Mann’s book is 
devoted to men in Parliament, and seen through a woman’s eyes this makes for a 
lively appraisal. 

As seen through the pages of her book, Mrs. Mann is an ardent feminist; faced 
with the conduct of many of the male members of the House, this is an understand- 
able attitude. It is apparent that Mrs. Mann herself is aware that women have 
not impinged on the affairs of Parliament to any marked degree, and throughout 
the story she relates she misses not a chance to point to the difficulties facing female 
members, and the obstacles that almost automatically beset her sex when entering 
public life. 

All this makes tolerable reading: but nothing compulsive. When however, Mrs. 
Mann turns her attention to the wooing of the women’s vote, beginning with the: 
premise that there are two millions more women voters than male, she becomes 
keenly interesting; her outline of the Conservative Party’s efforts to capture the 
bulk of the women’s vote is most revealing, and her comparisons between Tory 
front bench spokesmen and Labour men in Opposition are particularly informa- 
tive; the Conservatives never failed to fasten on a grievance calculated to win the 
sympathy of the women, whereas, in the opinion of Mrs. Mann (who states it most 
forcibly) the Labour Opposition, when their turn came, gave scant heed to the 
opportunities that Mrs. Mann and other of her colleagues were presenting to them. 
It is to this default that Mrs. Mann attributes the loss of the subsequent Election. 

As a Member, Jean Mann is plainly a first class observer. She contributes pen 
studies of male and female colleagues that have not only the ring of truth but the 
benediction of tolerance. Far from being blinded by party colours she pays 
handsome tribute to those of “the other side” whom she deems worthy of praise. 

No one can doubt her objectivity when reading her more astringent comments. 
about one or two of her Party comrades—she offers an assessment of Barbara 
Castle which not only has the ring of truth but the sonorous finality of the curfew 
bell. But even Barbara Castle receives her measure of praise when Mrs. Mann’s 
objectivity is called into play, and in her comments on fashion and the like all the. 
women receive more than justice. 

In her accounts of her campaign against organised vice, Mrs. Mann leaves 
much food for reflection; and in her analysis of the techniques of the two major 
parties she is a highly observant commentator who sees politics in the round. But 
in the final section of her book, dealing with the events that led up to the famous 
Scarborough conference and the disasters that followed Mrs. Mann is quite out- 
standing. Her clear and perceptive account of the great schism which split the 
Labour Party is one of the best summaries of this affair that the writer has yet read. 

Admittedly it is written from the standpoint of a Gaitskell supporter who has 
tended to follow the “right wing” line on many of the issues that have confronted 
the Labour Party. But one knows instinctively that Mrs. Mann has opted to 
follow Gaitskell because she has weighed up the arguments, the pros and cons, 
and decided in conscience and intellect that Hugh Gaitskell has proved himself 
right and the opposition wrong. 

As a friend Mrs. Mann is loyal and tenacious; as an opponent she is plainly’ 
courageous and persistent. So much is plain. 
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Thus, sheltering behind a commonplace title, we find a vastly informative and 
perceptive book. Of first interest to students of politics it is not to be despised as 
a piece of lively writing with general appeal. To be read by those interested not 
only in Parliament but the people who sit there and the electors who choose them. 

Dominic LE FOE 


A NEW STUDY OF NEWMAN 
Newman: The Pillar of the Cloud. Meriol Trevor. Macmillan. 50s. 


Miss Meriol Trevor, who is the author of several wellknown novels, worked for 
nearly a year in Italy on a voluntary reconstruction scheme, assisted by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Miss Trevor has been studying 
for the past two years the unpublished letters and notes left behind by Newman 
and she has now undertaken to write a new Biography. The work is in two Volumes 
of which The Pillar of the Cloud has just been published, and the second Volume 
entitled: Newman: Light in Winter, will be published in the Autumn of this year. 

John Henry Newman, who was born on February 21, 1801, was the son of 
John Newman, a banker. The mother of his six children was Jemima Fourdrinier 
who came of a wellknown Huguenot family. 

Newman was still not yet 16 when he was matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford. 
His first year ended gloriously in his winning a College Scholarship. This was worth 
£60 per annum for nine years, which was certainly no mean sum in those days. 
He was now working some 12 or 15 hours a day preparing for the Honours Schools. 
Unfortunately, the strain was too much for him and he broke down in the Exami- 
nations. He was quite overwhelmed at the thought of the disappointment he was 
causing his parents. His name only appeared in the Lower Division of the Second 
Class which at that time went by the contemptuous title of “Under the Line.” 

He already had a plan to stand for a Fellowship at Oriel College, though his 
Trinity friends thought it was madness after his failure in the Schools. 
` On Friday, April 12, 1822, Newman was in his lodgings in Broad Street, when 
the Provost’s butler arrived and summoned Newman to the College. He long 
remembered the eager bows of the tradesmen in the High Street as he hurried by. 
Oxford was a very small place in those days and they knew all about it. 

When he returned from Oriel to Trinity he found the College in an uproar. 
Bells were ringing in all three towers and he received congratulations on every side. 
When he was ordained deacon he took up his duties as tutor very seriously. 

He has told us that he was present in the University Church.of St. Mary’s when 
Keble preached his famous “Assize Sermon.” It was published under the title of 
National Apostasy, and Newman, himself, tells us that he had always considered 
this day (July 14, 1833) as the start of the religious movement. The sermon, preached 
before Her Majesty’s judges, concerned the suppression of certain Irish sees 
contrary to the suffrage of both the English and Irish Bishops. Keble described 
the Irish Church Bill as “an atrocious measure.” John Henry Newman took it to 
be an answer to his prayer “Lead Kindly Light.” He had found his vocation. It 
was to revive, in England, the sense of the existence of the Apostolical Church and 
of the duty of obedience to it. 

On account of the numerous Tracts which were published by Newman and his 
friends, the Movement was always described as Tractarian, and only received much 
later the name of The Oxford Movement. The Tractarians took refuge with the 
Primitive Fathers, because of their antiquity. The clergy were taught to regard 
themselves not as Ministers of an Established Church but as holding their office 
from those who had, by direct succession, received it from the apostles. It was the 
duty: of the State to obey the Church. But if the progress of the Oxford Movement 
had depended on the Tracts only, its life might have been comparatively short. 
Something more was needed to arouse the Church from its lethargy. That some- 
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thing was supplied by Newman’s growing influence as a Preacher. He had now been 
appointed Vicar of St. Mary’s. The more thoroughly we realise the profound 
conviction and the absolute sincerity of his Sermons, the better shall we understand 
the impression which he made upon his audience and the far-reaching results of 
his personal influence. More effective as Tactarian propaganda than either of the 
Tracts or the Sermons, was the poetry, and especially Keble’s Christian Year:—- 

“Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour dear 

and 

“New every morning is the love 

Our wakening and uprising prove:” 
were hymns that are still on everybody’s lips. 

Newman was now regarded as the champion of Anglicanism. On the other hand 
opposition was rising. Lord Morpeth in the House of Commons denounced “a 
sect of damnable and detestable heretics lately sprung up in Oxford——a sect which 
merits the heartiest condemnation of all Christians.” To this attack Mr. Gladstone 
made a vigorous reply. 

Newman in his Apologia speaks of the Spring of 1839 as the time when his position 
in the Anglican Church was at its height. He was the expositor of the innate beauty 
and majesty of the principles of primitive Christianity. 

The culmination of the whole Movement was caused by the publication of Tract 
XC. The special feature of this Tract was, that it took in hand the work of showing 
how groundless is the idea that there are in the Thirty-Nine Articles propositions 
inconsistent with the Catholic Faith. Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Lyttelton 
“Newman has again burned his fingers.” “He has in writing Tract XC placed 
himself quite outside the Church of England in point of spirit and sympathy.” 

Important as the question was the Bishops did not act hastily, but such men so 
well-known as Copleston of Llandaff, Thirlwall of St. David’s, Blomfield of London 
and Bagot of Oxford joined in the chorus of condemnation which precipitated the 
catastrophe of 1845. It was especially when Copleston, who had been Provost of 
Oriel, delivered his Charge against the Tractarians that Newman was bound to 
regard it as carrying with it all the authority of the Church of England. 

Newman enquired of Keble whether it was not his duty, considering the state 
of the opinion of the Bishops, to resign his post at St. Mary’s. Keble replied that 
he ought to do so. On the 24th September, Newman preached his last Sermon at 
St. Mary’s, and the following day at Littlemore the Parish which had been attached 
for centuries to St. Mary’s. 

Newman now wrote to his brother Francis and briefly explained his position.’ 
“I think,” he said, “the English Church is in schism.” 

When Mr. Gladstone heard that Newman had gone over to Rome he was. 
wholly bewildered and wrote: “I stagger to and fro like a drunken man.” 

It is fifty years since the standard biography of Cardinal Newman by his sister- 
in-law Anne Mozley appeared, and the great changes since then have altered the 
perspective of the 19th Century. New material has come to light since 1912 and 
much that was then considered unimportant or unsuitable can now be told in full, 
and illuminates Newman’s character. His 89 years, which spanned a century as 
revolutionary in ideas as the 16th, were crowded with battles intellectual and 
spiritual. 

The Oxford Movement has not lacked abundant portrayal. The two great 
works—Newman’s Apologia and Dean Church’s History of the Oxford Movemnent— 
by their high literary merit have been generally accepted as standard authorities. 
Yet neither of them is satisfactory from a historical point of view. 

The Apologia is a portrait of himself by an author of supreme literary and 
artistic gifts. It will rank for all time among the greatest of the world’s literary 
autobiographies but it is the work of one of the most self-centred of men, and 
written in a passion evoked by Charles Kingsley’s fierce criticism. 
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Dean Church’s Oxford Movement was written twenty years after the events it 
records and it is the work of a partisan who has not recovered from the party 
spirit engendered in one of the most violent of controversies. 

There are estimated to be about 20,000 letters by Newman still extant, and Miss 
Trevor has consulted innumerable other documents of which she gives a note in 
the appendix. Yet the old story springs brilliantly to life once more. For the 
material has two unusual things to recommend it—the records are virtually com- 
plete and they have been interpreted by Newman himself. 

Miss Trevor has produced a biography which could scarcely be bettered. It 
introduces, presents and annotates a Newman text hitherto unpublished. 

DouGLAS SAVORY 


A GREAT INDIAN 
I Meet Rajaji. Monica Felton. Macmillan. 21s 


Mrs. Felton vividly portrays the restless, eager and active mind of this very 
distinguished Indian leader, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari. For many years a 
prominent member of the Indian National Congress in its campaigns for independ- 
ence, with aspects of which he did not always agree, Mr. Rajagopalachari successively 
held the positions of Prime Minister of Madras, after independence first as Governor 
of West Bengal and then as Governor-General of India in succession to Lord 
Mountbatten, before returning again to Madras to take over the government of 
his own province or State as it then became within the Indian Union. Throughout 
- his public life, he acquired a well-earned reputation for possessing the courage of 
his convictions and a capacity for taking a line of his own. 

Mrs. Felton’s method is to record conversations in Madras between herself and 
Rajaji, as he is affectionately known. From her advantage point of friend and 
admirer, she did not hesitate to ply him with an almost unending string of questions 
upon a great variety of topics, both of Indian and of general concern. In spite of 
his advancing years, and his reluctance to speak of himself, he gives his answers 
with equal relish; and very good reading they make. 

We are left in no doubt how well this great Indian would hold himself in any 
company, not only among politicians and men of affairs but also with scholars and 
thinkers. He stands indeed in the great tradition of Indian leaders who have played 
and are playing a great part in giving their country its due place in the world. 
Within her self-imposed limits, Mrs. Felton has written a very readable and inform- 
ative book, from which much may be learned incidentally of the Indian attitude and 
turn of mind on human affairs, moral, political and social. 

HAWTHORNE LEWIS 


A GREAT SERVANT OF OUR TIME 
My Seventy-seven Years. Norman Bentwich. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 30s. 


In the final sentence of his distinguished autobiography, Professor Norman 
Bentwich concludes: “My life has had a shifting and erratic pattern, but woven, 
I hope, with a thread of service.” For most of his 77 years, he has been an un- 
daunted fighter for humanity. He has dedicated himself to the cause of Jewry 
during a half-century of its most turbulent and terrible history. His single-minded 
sense of service is now widely admired, even though some of his earlier hopes about 
the way in which the National Home should be brought about were unpopular 
and perhaps, in practice, illusory. One is conscious here and there of a note of 
regret that, because he sought to avoid the ultimate inevitable bloodshed, he was 
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never asked to take part in the higher councils of the new State of Israel diie R 
early and most difficult period. 

In the end, tactics had to be different from those that some Zionist ade 
favoured, but, from the earliest days of the movement at the turn of the century 
Bentwich was one of those who strove towards the ultimate goal. During th 
British mandate, indeed just before it began, he went out as a senior British officic 
working under three High Commissioners: Sir Herbert (Viscount) Samuel, Lo: 
Plumer and Sir John Chancellor. For 20 years, he taught at the Hebrew Universi 
of Jerusalem. He tried to postpone the armed clash of 1948 and was not popul: 
in the bitter days before it came, even though he did his best to persuade the obdurat: 
Bevin to take a more conciliatory attitude to the Jewish problern. 

Professor Bentwich is an impeccable diarist with the scholar’s gift of makin 
history live. His recollections of the movements and causes with which he becan 
so closely linked for most of the 77 years will be welcomed by a much wider publ: 
than that most directly involved. 

As a child, he grew up in a family of 11 children. His father belonged to tl. 
first generation of Jews in England who combined an enthusiastic double loyalt, 
—to their own community and to the country which gave opportunity to the sons 
of aliens. A pioneer of Zionism in its earliest days and a sturdy pillar of the Jewist 
community, he brought up his children in the tradition of service and strict sens 
of conscience. Young Bentwich’s views on Zionism, fashioned at home and by 
the European intellectuals who were frequent visitors, were strengthened when. 
after reading law at Cambridge, engaging in social work at Toynbee Hall during 
vacations, and having a shot at politics as a Liberal, he paid his first visit to Palestine 
Immensely impressed, he threw himself into the task of working for the establish. 
ment of a National Home with such other early pioneers as Dr. Weitzmann, ther 
a lecturer in organic chemistry at Manchester University, Simon (Lord) Mark. 
and Israel Sief. Another keen supporter was C. P. Scott, of the Manchester 
Guardian. 

Applying for a post in the Middle East, he became a law officer in the Egyptiaz. 
Ministry of Justice and later an officer in the Camel Corps during the First Worlc 
War. He finally arrived in Palestine as a law secretary in the British administration 
about to assume mandatory control] under Sir Herbert Samuel’s High Commissioner- 
ship. 

Professor Bentwich pays warm tribute to his former chief. Under his leadership, 
great changes were to sweep the country. He attacked the task of transforming a 
backward Turkish province with a sense of Messianic mission and with a cheerful 
optimism and a practical and moral courage which were widely admired. His 
conciliatory administration also attained no small measure of understandin; 
between the different communities. Subsequent criticism of Lord Samuel fo; 
restricting immigration was unjust, says Professor Bentwich, because ‘he could 
not carry the Conservative Government in England with him in a policy of resolut 
building of the National Home and he had the statesman’s sense of the possible. 
A later generation has learned to appreciate the lasting service which he rendered 
to the country and to account him one of the Founding Fathers of Israel”. In his 
own lifetime, Samuel had (and has) become an historic personage. 

But by 1928, hostilities between Jews and Arabs grew. Bentwich, now an 
embarrassment to the authorities, was pressed to accept promotion elsewhere, but 
declined and ultimately devoted himself to the building of, and teaching at, the 
Hebrew University. It fell to the second Labour Government of 1929-1931, of all 
governments, to publish a hostile paper which recoiled from the policy pursued by 
the British Cabinet for 10 years, just as the third Labour Government, with Bevin 
as Foreign Secretary, forced boatloads of immigrants from the Nazi camps to 
turn back to the hated country. 

Bentwich, horrified at developments in Germany, flung himself into the task of 
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ganising the rescue, first of some of the best brains (Sir William Beveridge and 
ord Rutherford were noble allies) and subsequently, as Deputy of the League of 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany, of 100,000 young 


eople. 


After World War U, he not only applied himself unremittingly to the 


sscue of the remaining victims and to obtaining compensation for them, but he 
“tas also actively concerned with the United Nations and Human Rights, and with 
ye future of Arab refugees. On these and kindred themes he is a regular contributor 
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, Professor Bentwich has devoted his life to the service of his people, but he will 

remembered by later generations first and foremost as a humanist to whom all 
[suman suffering was a tragedy, demanding the utmost help that those more fortu- 
ate could give. In My Seventy-Seven Years, he is, as always, modest and matter- 
f-fact about himself. This is the measure of his quality. 
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MARRIED WOMEN WORKING (Allen 
“nd Unwin. 35s.) This is an important 
and revealing study undertaken on a 
local level in the London borough of 
Bermondsey by the London School of 
Economics, and conducted by Miss 
Pearl Jeffcott with Miss Nancy Seear 
and Mr. John H. Wilson, under the 
direction of Professor Richard Titmuss. 
The survey was carried out between 
1954 and 1959 “simultaneously from the 
ingle of the home and the workplace.” 
‘The former was based upon sampling 
and the latter was largely conducted by 
co-operation with the management and 
‘smployees of the local biscuit factory 
of Peak Frean & Co. Ltd. Since the 
war this firm has permanently adapted 
itself satisfactorily to the employment 
of large numbers of part-time married 
women operatives. It is with such 
women having children at school that 
this study is mainly concerned. The 
survey points out that “for the first 
“ime large numbers of working-class 
wives have found themselves with 
time on their hands.” They have 
seized this chance of earning to raise 
the whole family’s standard of living 
and also to widen their social and 
outside interests. There is no evidence, 
the survey concludes, that the children 
suffer physically or in education and 
“there was certainly no evidence of 
any acute delinquency, problem 
connected with married women’s 
employment.” As to marital 
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relations, “partnership between husband 
and wife was thought to be growing 
closer.” 

The survey stresses that the close knit 
character of the community in Bermon- 
dsey is conducive to success. There 
is a long tradition of married women 
going out to work, and generally 
there were older relatives and perhaps 
neighbours as well nearby glad to 
look after the children during the 
holidays and after school hours. Fur- 
ther and perhaps most important, 
part-time employment has been avail- 
able near at hand from employers 
anxious to assist the mother and 
housewife to co-ordinate satisfactorily 
her work with her home duties. 
Bermondsey may have to be treated 
more as a model than as an example of 
typical conditions. A much wider 
survey is needed which it is hoped 
the London School of Economics is 
undertaking, as hinted in this volume. 
CIVIL DEFENSE IN THE SOVIET UNION 
(University of California Press. $4.95; 
agents in U.K., Cambridge University 
Press. cloth, 40s.; paper 20s.) This 
is a valuable study by Russian-born 
Leon Gouré. who migrated to the 
United States in 1940 and served for 
three years in the U.S. Army Counter- 
Intelligence Corps. Mr Gouré has 
gleaned from published and unofficial 
sources a great deal of information 
about the character, scope and develop- 
ment of the Russian civil defence 
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programme, related to ‘chemical and 
bacterial as well as nuclear attack. 
He estimates the annual Soviet civil 
defence budget as rising up to £500 
million, with the total number of 
personnel so far trained “‘at somewhere 
between 50 and 100 million.” He 
discusses Russian plans for dispersion, 
evacuation and the provision of shelters 
including the use of underground 
railways, which in Moscow could 
shelter a million people. But Soviet 
policy is not to attempt overall personal 
protection from blast. There is 
“emphasis on measures that would 
limit individual damage, facilitate the 
rapid recovery of disaster areas and 
permit early resumption of some indus- 
trial production.” The planned execu- 
tion of these measures and the whole 
civil defence system is based upon 
ample strategic warning of any attack. 
“The present system will not perform 
very effectively in the event of sudden 
attack or even with short-term warning.” 
Is Russian planning based upon the 
assumption that the main striking 
power of the West already will have 
been destroyed? On the other hand, 
is the Soviet programme simply behind 
schedule? Mr. Gouré does not know, 
although he points to the continuing 
expansion of the civil defence effort. 


THE SHEPPARD MURDER CASE 


(Cassell. 21s.) and THE STUART CASE. 


(Cambridge University Press as agents for 
the Melbourne University Press. cloth 
42s.; paper, 27s. 6d.) These two highly 
controversial murder cases illustrate 
in a remarkable way the impact of the 
press upon the administration of justice. 
In the first trial, in 1954, Dr. Sam 
Sheppard was indicted in Cleveland, 
Ohio for the murder of his wife, with 
whom apparently he was on excellent 
terms. The story of the case, which 
with appeals lasted for five and a 
half years, is told with dramatic effect 
by a well-known American journalist, 
Paul Holmes, who covered the case for 
the Chicago Tribune. Dr. Sheppard 
was given a life sentence of second- 
degree murder. The case attracted 
enormous publicity both in Ohio and 
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nationally, and local suspicions fanned 
by some sections of the press and 
radio led, in the author’s view, to a 
climate of opinion prejudicial to a 
fair trial. For three and a half months 
there had been “‘all-permeating prop- 
aganda build-up against Sam and his 
family.” In Britain and the Common- 
wealth the strict rules of contempt of 
court preclude comment until after 
trial. As The Stuart Case showed, 
this can be very effective in forcing the 
government to investigate a doubtful 
verdict. Mr. K. S. Inglis gives a detailed 
and careful account of this case in which 
an Australian aboriginal was convicted 
of murdering a nine year old girl 
beside the sea at Ceduna in South 
Australia. This trial also aroused 
nation-wide concern, particularly as 
to the validity of a written confession 
made to the police. After appeals 
had been dismissed, under pressure of 
public opinion mobilised largely by 
the press, the State Government appoin- 
ted a Royal Commission to reconsider 
the whole case. The composition of 
the Commission was then strongly and 
quite properly attacked, since of its 
three members one had been the trial 
judge and another the presiding judge 
in the appealcourt. Although criticised, 
the local Australian press basicly 
followed its proper rôle in a free 
democratic society. 


THE VISION OF TRAGEDY. (Yale — 
University Press. U.K. 10s. 6d.; U.S.A. 
$1.25). This is a welcome Yale Paper- 
bound reprint of Professor Richard B. 
Sewall’s remarkable study of the place 
of tragedy in the tradition of literature. 
“The theme of the book is the unity and 
vitality of the tragic vision from Job to 
the present.” Apart from Job the Pro- 
fessor studies in detail Oedipus Rex, 
Doctor Faustus, King Lear, The Scarlet 
Letter, Moby-Dick, The Brothers Kara- 


aim of the book is to demonstrate a way . 
of exploring literature that will en- 
courage the reader to do the rest on his 
own, to make his own discoveries, even 
his own definitions.” 
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